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Wihy You Should 
from Others to Us 


in Ordering your Dry and Fancy Goods ‘ny aa You buy Dry Goods, Nick-Nacks, 
= otions,” and what not, all the time. You either buy them in your own town or you 
Ment; the ‘“‘don’ts” are the ones we’re after—after those who order by mail from the 
Sam stores in the big cities. Every wide-awake store in every big city reaches out for a 
mons share of your trade. Every store, we're willing to believe, strives to be fair and 
Serompt, else they’d lose your confidence and custom ; so you see we aren’t a mite more | 
Seemonest than other folks—other stores. 


4 _ Very Often, Though, 


Sime store possesses much greater facilities than another; infinitely greater assortments ; N 
maower prices, because less grasping for greedy profits ; quicker in filling and despatching 
Smoods; more careful about having nothing sent out that isn’t fresh, new, stylish, trust- 
Suemorthy ; we think we are that one store—we earnestly promise all these rare advantages. 


Besides, 


lve pay postage on all goods in our fifty-two distinct departments, except on such bulky se 
Seemrticies as Muslins, Kitchen Utensils, Furniture, Chinaware, etc., which post-offices wont je 
pass. If you would like to have us at ice 


Beck and Call, 


[eam season and out of season, for samples, for hints on correct modes, for one of our ; 

Seeeeasnion Catalogues, issued twice a year, March and September, replete with all kinds of “ 

Semoods for personal or home wear, 140 or more pages full, lowest actual city prices, send 
Smione 25 cents yearly and become part and parcel of ourselves. These reasons are why 

lwe feel you'll change from others to us in ordering goods. 


eROOKLYN, N.Y. - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN W. LOVELL CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW AND BRILLIANT MILITARY STORY, 
By the Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,’’ etc., 
ENTITLED 


BEAUTIFUL JIM 


OF THE BLANKSHIRE REGIMENT, 


By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 
The Author of ‘‘ Bootles’ Baby,” Houp-la,”’ Army Society,” “ Regi tal 


One Volume, 12mo, Lovell’s Library, No. 1165, = 20 cents, 


JoHn STRANGE WINTER’s bright romances of military life have obtained an astounding popularity. 
In @ recent review of a story by this writer the County Gentleman remarked: “Who that has read 
Bootles’ Baby’ or ‘In Quarters,’ does not feel a thrill of delightful anticipation at the announcement 
of a new book by the same pleasant and prolific author?” The Morning Post declares each of his 
sturies is worth reading, some are really touching: throughout all there is a certain humor and sympa- 
thetic tone which is as manly as it is pleasant. ‘The World says Mr. WinTeER’s forte is the unusual one 
of compression; the story communicates itself pleasantly and naturally, by virtue of its literary skill, 
inherent pathos, dramatic power, variety and refinement of incident. 


We have also in press, or have already issued, the following by the same author: 


OF 


Lovell’s Library, No. 1163. Bootles’ Baby; or, Mignon. Illustrated.....................6.. 10e, 
** 1164. Army Soeiety. Life in a Garrison 10c.: 
cE * ‘* 1168. Cavalry Life; or, Sketches and Stories in Barracks and Out 20c, 
1169, In Quarters with the 25th (The Black Horse) Dragvons.... 10c, 


“RITA’S” NOVELS. 


AUTHORIZED EDITIONS, : 
12mo, paper covers, in Lovell’s Library, 20 cents each, 


“ Rita’s heroes and heroines are very Pictorial. 


1. DAME DURDEN. “Dame Durden is a charming conception.” —Spectator. 
2. ar LADy e UETTE. “It would be well, indeed, if fiction generally could be kept up to 
is level.” —. y. 

3. VIVEENNE, “Intensely dramatic, abounding in incident and sensation.” —Daily Telegraph. 

4. LIKE DIAN?®S KESS, ‘A pretty story, full of plot, pathos, and character.’’—Standard. 

5. COUNTESS DAPHNE. “Written with considerable skill.—Athenwum. ‘All lovers of the 
divine art of music should read it, as it contains words on art matters which must fire their zeal and 
foster noble feelings. The story is full of interest.”"—Musical Review. 

6. FRAGOLETTA, In Press. “A fascinating story, full of interest throughout.’’—Saturday Review. 

7A SECRET. In Press. ‘Full of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.”’— 

ortd, 

8. FAUSTINE, “A sensational novel of a refined order that must hold the attention of the reader’ 
It is very well written, and has all the elements of popularity.” —Life. 

9. AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN, “The moral of the story is sound, the dialogue is 
smart and lively. the style clear and vigorous throughout.” —Daily Telegraph. 

10. TWO BAD BLUE EYES, “Asa literary exponent of the emotions of the lovers of our day, | 
Rita is by no means below the average of her literary neighbors. In the present volume she has 
depicted a female St. Anthony, exposed to long and terrible temptations. yet arriving scathless at 
the goal of virtuous marriage with the man of her choice.” —Atheneum. ‘ 

11. MY LORD CONCEIT. “ Rita’s books are so well known now that it does not need a critic to tell © 
the public that her style is good. and the story she tells an interesting one. Her present story 
these good points, and the merit besides of refi t in a great degree.” — Whitehall Review. 

12. CORINNA. In Reptemior. “*Corinna’ is a work of more than average merit. The plot is neither © 
deep nor intricate. but is both attractive and entertaining, and the language is undeniably graceful, 

at times poetic.”—Court Journal. ‘ 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. ty 
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JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, 14 and 16 Vesey Street, New York. 
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DONN PIATT'S WORKS. 


“Memories of the Men who Saved 
the Union. 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. Ilustrated, 


In this book Cotonel Piatt treats in his un and 
interesting style the biographieal story of the lives of 
Lincoln,General Thomas, Seward, Stanton, and Chase. 

The Westminster Review, the greatest of all maga- 
zines, says Colonel Piatt’s book is the best written 
and the most interesting one, by an American, that 
has reached Europe in half a century. 


~The Lone Grave of the Shenandoah, 
and other Tales. 


Large (2mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50c. 


You will find that these stories are thoroughly Ameri- 
can; and written in that witty, sarcastic vein by 
which Colonel Piatt has made his name a household 
word in the home of every true American. 


For sale everywhere, or sent on receipt of price. 
postage paid, to any address. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 


Chicago, New York, and San Francisco. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We shall publish in the July number 
of BELFORD'S MAGAZINE @ com 
plete novel, by that excellent writer of 
fiction, 

GERTRUDE GARRISON, 


which is entitled, 


“THE WRONG MAN.” 


This novel, if published separately, 
would sell for fifty cents a copy. 
BELFORD’S MAGAZINE, including 


above story, is only 25 cents. 


PERFECTED PLAN. 


Accident Insurance at Actual Cost! 
Provident Fund Society, 


280 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


A. N. LOCKWOOD, 


q EQUITABLE ARRANGEMENT OF CLASSES. 
NON-FORFEITABLE POLICIES. 

AMPLE FINANCIAL RESPONSIBILITY. 
$5,000.00 Life Indemnity. 
| $2,500.00 Loss of Hand or Foot. 
$5,000.00 Loss of Hand and Foot, or 
} both hands or both feet. 
$1,250.00 Loss of Eye. 

$25.00 Weekly Indemhity for 26 

consecutive weeks. 


| Total cost to Member about $12.00 per year, in 
ie bi-monthly payments of $2.00 each. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


CROSBY'S. 
VITALIZED 
PHOSPHITE 


From the Nerve-giving Principles of the Ox Brain 
and the Embryo of Wheat. 


For 20 years has been the standard remedy _ 
with physicians who treat mental or nervous 
disorders. 

It strengthens the intellect, restores lost 
functions, builds up worn-out nerves, pre- 
motes good digestion, cures all weaknesses” 
and nervousness. 

It has been used and recommended by 


| Bishop Potter, Mark Hopkins, Willard Parker, | 


and thousands of the world’s best brain- 
workers. 
A Vital not w Laboratory 

hosphate, 


For sale by druggists, or sent by mail, $1. 


EF. CROSBY CoO., 
56 West 25th Street, New York. 
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TONLET ARTICLES 


KOSMEMA has convinced me 
D., Processor of Chemistry, New 


ur 


pepe, 


We 


: A careful chemical anal 
form.—P. H, Van DER 


TO HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION.—GENTLEMEN 


that it contains no lead, bismuth, arsenic, or mercury in any 


York Medical College. 


KOSMEMA. 


The most marvellous restorer of youth and beauty ever before offered 
to the public. It was manufactured especially for the Empress JOSE- 
PHINE and the ladies of her Court, by an eminent French chemist, and 
was handed down as an heirloom to the descendants of the beautiful and 
celebrated Lady de B——, one of the favorites of the NAPOLEON house- 
hold, and has been used in that family for over half a century ; but has 
never before been an article of merchandise. It is said to be the wash 
that the LADIES of ancient GREECE used after the bath. 

__ Its properties being so extraordinary and expensive, it was reserved 
through the generations for the nobility only. This tradition is possibly 
a figment of the FRENCH chemist’s brain, but the fact of the name, 
KOSMEMA, being of Greek derivation, the costliness of its ingre- 
dients, and the rare quality it possesses of giving the SKIN that smooth 
and velvety texture and transparent brilliance for which the GRECIAN 
ladies were renowned, would give it the semblance of TRUTH. 

We have strictly followed this unique formula in compounding this 
invaluable COSMETIC, and have tested its wonderful effect upon the 
skin, and now offer it as a pure, genuine, and perfeetly harmless beauti- 
fier, that should have a place on every lady’s toilet-table. It is abso- 
lutely FREE from any poisonous or deleterious substance that might in- 
jure the health, such as lead, arsenic, or other dangerous minerals that 
usually form the basis of the cosmetics now onthe market. 

It gives to the complexion a FRESHNESS, fineness, softness, and 
delicacy, so natural and healthful, that the closest inspection cannot re- 
veal its presence. It removes MOTH, FRECKLES, and PIMPLES. It 
cures chapped hands, and makes them white and soft. It restores fad- 
ing beauty and departing youth, and throws a mantle of loveliness over 
_ the plainest face. Price, $1.00 a bottle. 


HOME KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, 
: 384 and 386 Broadway, New York City. 
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— | PROPRIETARY MEDICINES 


NERVO-VITINE. 
é. f the nervous organization is kept in a hcalthy state, aches and pains will be unknown. 
; © Nervo-Vitine is the greciest of all nerve-tonics ; it is a radical cure of Nervous Debility, 


General Prostration, Loss of Vitality, etc., etc., and all diseases of the nervous system. 
© Price, $1.50 for one hundred doses. ‘ 


JECORINE. 


».. This is the king of all Liver medicines. When your liver is “off,” that is, lazy of 
© gebellious, you needn’t pay five dollars to a physician to tell you the fact. The coated 
= tongue, pain on the right side under the ribs, sick headache, yellow skin and eyes are infor- 
mation enough. These symptoms mean more or less Constipation, Biliousness, 
Colicky Pains, and Torpid Liver, all of which are instantly and radically cured by 
~ the use of Jecorine. Price, $1.00 for one hundred doses. 


NERVO-DOLORINE. 


This medicine does exactly what its name defines, i.e., kills nerve-pains. Now, 
' Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, Hysterical Spasms, 
Insomnia, and Nervous Irritability are removed magically by Nervo-Dolorine. 
After the pain is destroyed you should, to prevent it returning, take daily Nervo-Vitine. 
 Itis life to the nervous system. Nervo-Dolorine is $1.00 for one hundred doses, 
- and there’s a sure cure in each dose. 


CUTISANINE. 


This medicine has no equal in the cure of all skin and yey enemy diseases. We 
cannot itemize or particularize the names and symptoms of all the diseases. Besides these 
there are Scrofula, Kalt Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, and all Skin Erup- 
a, wherein Cutisanine is a never-failing remedy. Price, $1.50 for one hundred 
ioses, 


CRUDITAS. 


The national disease »f the people of the United States is Dysepate. Millions are 
troubled with this complaint of badly assimilated eivilization. In all its forms, from the 
{ acute to the chronic attack, Cruditas ‘‘ knocks it out” in one round. You may feel like. 
' committing suicide. Don’t. Send for Cruditas, and one dose will make you feel like a 

yearling colt left ou: to frolic. Price, #1.00 for one hundred doses. 
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SOLD ONLY BY MATII, 


remittances to D. B. TRENOR, 
A. 386 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, | 


9079 
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PROPRIETARY MEDICMRES 
Dr. Gunn’s Family Medicines. 


A full line of Standard Family Medicines that can be relied upon 
for the cure of the special diseases for which they i 
are recommended. 


—=<> 
DYSPEPSIA PILL,—4 Sfecific for all forms of Acute and Chronic Dyspepsia. ‘te: 
Price $1.00 per Boz of 100 Pills, 
TONIC PILL FOR WOMEN.—4 never failing remedy for all diseases and weaknesses 


peculiar to Women. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills, 
MALARIA PILL.—A cure for Chills, Fever and Ague, Dumb Ague, Bilious and Malarial 
Fevers. This Pill can be used in place of Quinine, and will certainly cure all Mailarial 
Disorders, without any of the injurious or unpleasant effects of Quinine. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 
NEURODINE PILL.—4 Sfecific for Neuralgia, Sciatica, Nervous Headache, Toothache, 
Hysterical Spasms, Insomnia and Nervous Irritability. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 
HOME LIVER PILL.—A radical cure for Constipation, Bilious and Sick Headache, Colit 
and Torpid Liver. A coated tongue, dull pain under the lower ribs on the right side 
extending around under the shoulder blades, pain through the eyes, severe headache 
with sick stomach and yellowish condition of the eyes and skin, indicate the necessity for 
Liver Pills. | Those who once use the Home Liver Pill will use no other afterward. 
Price $1.00 and 25 Cents per Box. 
RHEUMATIC PILL.—A certain cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, and all pains in Ske 
Muscles and Joints. fn 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


NERVE TONIC PILL.—4 radical cure for Nervous Debility, General Prostration, Loss of 
Vitality, etc. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
ALTERATIVE PILL-—For Scrofula, Salt-Rheum, Eczema, Ringworm, Skin Eruptions, 

Syphilis and all diseases of the blood. 
Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
CHOLERA PILL.—/or Diarrhea, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus and Cholera. 
Price $1.00 per Box of 100 Pills. 


DIURETIC PILL.—For Congestion and Inflammation of the Kidneys, Bright’s Disease, 
Irritation and Inflammation of the Bladder, all disorders of the Kidneys and Bladder. 


Price $1.50 per Box of 100 Pills. 
WORM LOZENCE.—This Lozenge is prepared specially as a pleasant and palatable remedy 


for children. It will effectually remove stomach-worms and pin-worms, and there is no 

difficulty in getting even young children to take it. Full directions for using accompany 

each box. 


Price 50 Cents per Box. 
COUCH LOZENCE.—A pleasant and efficient remedy for coughs, colds, bronchitis and sore 


throat. 
Price $1.00 per Box. 


N. B.—A full descriptive circular of these medicines sent on application. ; 
{& Subscribers to HOME KNOWLEDGE are entitled to 40 per cent. discount on the prices 
of all these medicines. 


KNOWLEDGE ASSOCIATION, P 
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PERIODICALS 


THE STANDARD. 


Edited by HENRY GEORGE. 


Published Weekly. Price, 5 Cents a Copy; $2.50 a Year. 


The STANDARD is devoted to radical reform in the methods and objects of taxation. 


It holds that no imposts whatever, whether of customs duties or otherwise, should 
be levied upon industry or its products until the fund provided by the increase of 
land values consequent on increase of population shall first have been exhausted. 


Holding these views, the StranparpD naturally ranges itself on the side of Free 
Trade in the coming battle with the robbing system of Protection. The StanpaRD 
believes in Free Trade,—absolutely and unqualifiedly. It believes that every man should 
‘have the absolute right to buy and sell to whomever and in whatever market he may 


see fit, without leave asked of, or tribute paid to, any man or government. 


No American citizen who takes an interest in the great problems that are pressing 
for solution can afford to neglect the StanpaRD. Its columns will furnish him with 
arguments to support his views, or show him in naked clearness the arguments he 


must be prepared to meet. 


Besides its economic featurés, the StanpARD devotes space to the discussion of 
current topics of interest. Its criticisms are pungent, its views broad and catholic, and. 


its utterances fearless. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


THE STANDARD, 


12 Union Square, East, 


NEW YORK. 
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BOOKS 


A beok that every man should read whe wants to thoroughly understand the subject, 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR. 


By Henry GEorGE. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1750. 


“ Protection or Free Trade?” is not a mere compendium of dry statistics twisted to rt an arg ¢. 
It goes to the root of the matter, considers the arguments in favor of Protection as well as those against 
it, and demonstrates, as has never been done before, just wherein the strength of + ‘on lies, and why 
it - finds so many advocates, in he ps of all that has been said and written against it 
The is as pleasant to read asa novel. It carries the reader with it, makes the dark places_light, 
and leaves no branch of its subject until it has thoroughly examined it from every side. 


A book that marks au epoch, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY. 


« AN INQUIRY INTO THE CAUSE OF INDUSTRIAL DEPRESSIONS AND OF INCREASE OF WANT 
WITH INCREASE OF WEALTH. THE REMEDY. 


By Henry Grorcs. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, $1.00; half calf or half morocco, $2.50. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


By Henry Grorce. 12mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. 


In this book my aim has been to treat the momentous social pn eg se of our time in such a way 
that “he who runs may read.”’ ‘Social Problems” ms in popular form the same doctrines that 
* Progress and Poverty” presents in scientific form, and it, rather than: * Progress and Poverty.” is the book 
which 4 should wish to be first read by those who are unaccustomed to the abstract reasoning which the 
aw ed “ Progress and Poverty”’ makes necessary. I have also taken the opportunity to develop in * 

; lems” some points not treated or but lightly touched upon in ‘* Progress ana Poverty.” 

Henry GEoroe. 
“To those who read only for diversion we may say that there is not a dull page in this book, nor is 
@ paragraph but will compel attention.”—New York Sun. 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


WHAT IT INVOLVES, AND HOW ALONE IT CAN BE SETTLED. 
By Henry Grorce. Price, paper,*10 cents. 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A PASSAGE-AT-ARMS BETWEEN THE DUKE OF ARGYLL AND HENRY GEORGE. 
Price, paper, 15 cents. 


NTENTS: I. ‘*The Prophet of San Francisco.” by the DuKE oF ARGYLL; from the Nineteenth 
for April, 1884. IL. ‘‘ The Reduction to Iniquity,” by GrorceE; from the Nineteenth Century 
-for July, 1884. 
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not aware of the fact that we make a WHAT DREAMS MAY COME. A Novel. 


* payable to BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Brook’s Soft-finish Machine Cotton. | amos. tare pire, 


author 

of Miss Varian of New York.” cloth, $1.00; 
rs, Cc. 

E HEN. A Novel. By Edgar Saltus, author of 

ALL LADIES ARE ACQUAINTED WITH Variek,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
paper covers. 

BROOK’S GLACE COTTON, | HE PRINCESS DAPHNE. A Romance. 

and recognize its superior” qualities, but some are | __12mo, cloth. $1 00; paper covers. 50 c. 


Ey Lin. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper covers, 


SOFT-FINISH COTTON. THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENAN- 


We would respectfully ask a trial of this make. DOAH,. By Donn Piatt. 12mo, cloth, $1.00; 
ou! ‘MAN GILBERT By Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
IT 1S THE BEST Rellamy.  12mo, cloth. $1.00: paper covers. 50 


Al 
For all Machine, Hand-Sewing, | AND THE RAIL WATS. 


muss a3 THE LAND OF THE NIHI 
and Crochet Work. W. KE. Curtis 200 illustrations. jon. 
bo: covers. 50 c. 


FTY THE F GOLD, A Story of Pire Island 
Fi CENTS PER DOZEN. illustrated. By Edw. R. Shaw. 

POEMS © PLEASUR E, Ella Wheeler 

Vilcox, t assion,”’ ** Maur- 

P. H. JONAS, AGENT, ER 

EPITAPH, by is Bacon. Translated 

19 Thomas Street, New York. from the Anglo- ® phonetic by } Edward Gordon Clark. 

12mo, cloth, $1. 


BUSINESS, 
PROFESSIONS, 
BUYERS and 
SELLERS want 


THE BEST CHAIR IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD. 


This Cut illustrates but onE of Fifty Different Positions of the 
celebrated 


MARK’S ADJUSTABLE RECLINING CHAIR, 


which combines in one seven articles of furniture. Send for 
Catalogue and Price-list to 

Mark’s Adjustable Folding Chair Co., 

O Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the best Gy Invalid Smoking, and 
Adjustable Rolling C Invalid Supplies, etc. etc. : 


Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting rting Corset 
gives a perfect support to the spine ; relieves the 
etc of the back; protects the spine from 


$2.00. Abdominal, $3.00. 

ing, $2.25. ‘Ladies’ $2.50. 00. 

State of corset ueually wo ral, terms to energetic 
ne Broadway, New York. 


To BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
384 AND 386 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


Please find enclosed Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, for One Year's 
Subscription to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 
Name 


Post-Office 
County 
Date State 


N.B.—Fill up this blank, and return with Bank Bills, Postal Note, P. O. Order, or Draft on New Yerk 


e Those wishing to subscribe to BELFORD’S MAGAZINE will please use this blank. 
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i 150 atic ‘and clegantiy fitting corset. Made of fine 
J le elegantly g corset. 

SAVING BOOKS 

NASSAU 4 


PUBLICATIONS 


FRAMED 


Photo- 
Gravures.@ 


Dimensions, 24x30 in 


A Series of 


Price, $2.00 each; 
h, $7.00. 


wort! 


THE GREATEST PAINTINGS. 


Framed artistically for the Parlor or Drawing-room. 


The famous paintings are reproduced on steel paper by the New Photo-Gravure Process, which insures 
accuracy of Teh shade, and the minutest details of the original masterpieces, thus pre-eminently 
excelling steel plates. 


The frames are 3% inches wide, of elaborate carved ~oak, highly polished in “antique style,” with gilt 
or metal insides, French glass, mat, etc., and are worth $5 each, without a picture, at any retail store. 
Any one of these framed ures, carefully packed in a wooden box, will be forwarded by express on 


icti 
receipt of $2.00, or C. O. D., $2 fs Pictures without frames, 75 cents. The trade supplied. 
Select any of the following subjects, or send for a complete list: 


Horse Fair, by Rosa Bonheur. Christ before Pilate, by M. de Mun- | National Capitol. From Nature. 
Railway Station, by W. P. Frith. acsy. New York Harbor and Brooklyn 
The Chariot Race, by A. W: er. La Rixe, by J. L. E. Meissonier. Bridge. From Nature. 
Defence of Champigny, by J. B. E. | Ancient Italy, by J. M. W. Turner. | Columbus at the Court of Ferdi- 

Détaille. Natural Rock. ** Cathedral Spires,” nand and Isabella, by V. Brozik. 
Hard Hit, by W. Q. Orchardson, in “the Garden of the Gods,” | ‘ 1814,” or Napoleon’s Retreat, by 
Napoleon I. on Board the Beller- Colorado. From Nature. J. L. E. Meissonier. 

ophon. Congans View of Niagara Falls. | Cascades of the Columbia. From 
— Story, by J. G. rom Nature. Nature. 


The Publishers of this ine A 
testi ty nar ty thes exceptional value of Address A. J. BISHOP, Publisher, 
these pictures. University Place, New York City. 


THE AMERICAN NOVEL OF 1888. 


“FOUND, YET LOST.” 


By E. P. ROE, 
Author of ‘* Opening a Chestnut Burr,’' ‘‘ Barriers Burned Away,'’ ‘‘ An Original Gelle,’’ The 
Earth Trembled,’’ etc. etc. 


. 12mo, paper covers, 25 cents. 

E. P. Roe has no rival in America. Millions of copies of his interesting and good 
stories have been sold in this country. The reasons are: his books are pure, Christian, 
intensely interesting, and each inculcates a lesson in morality never to be forgotten. 
** Found, Yet Lost” is his last and, we boldly say, by far his best book. He may never 
surpass the work, and it will therefore stand in literature as Roe’s masterpiece. The renowned 
gentleman is now in the prime of life, and to expect him to continue producing such 
’ extraordinarily finished novels in the future, is to expect too much of human nature. 
“Found, Yet Lost” is probably the climax of his genius. 

It is published exclusively for us, and only sold in this form. As the first edition is 
only one hundred thousand copies, and as a large percentage of that number have been 
ordered in advance of publication, it behooves those who wish to be supplied from the first 
edition to get their orders in at once. 


BUTLER BROTHERS, New York and Chicago. 
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TURKISH BATHS 


STREET 


SANITARIUM AND BATHS, 


No. 131 WEST 23d STREET, 


NEW YORE CITY. 


A Private Home for the Treatment of CHRONIC and 
SURGICAL DISEASES. 


The comforts of a home and the conveniences of modern hospitals 
are here provided at reasonable rates. 


TURKISH, ROMAN, ELECTRIC, and MEDICATED BATHS 
constitute part of the treatment when required. 
Every convenience and appliance for the successful treatment of 
all SURGICAL and CHRONIC DISEASES are provided. 
OUR BATHS are recommended by physicians for the treatment 
of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, DYSPEPSIA, DISEASES of the LIVER 
and KIDNEYS, and other Chronic Diseases when all other means have 
failed. Experienced physicians and surgeons in daily attendance. 
Single Bath, $1.00. Seven Tickets, $5.00; Fifteen Tickets, $10.00. 
Rooms, board, and attendance at reasonable rates. 
Separate Departments for Ladies and Gentlemen, open all day. 


Send for pamphlet containing full particulars, 


23d Street Turkish Bath Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS. 


THE BOOK OF THE HOUR! A BOOK FOR ALL TIME! 


EMPEROR WILLIAM I. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 


With an Historical Sketch of the German People from the Earliest Timés to the Foundation of the 
Hohenzollern Dynasty. 


A €oncise History of the Early Struggles, the Unification, and the Subsequent 
Marvelous Development of the GREAT GERMAN EMPIRE. 


By HERMANN LIEB, AUTHOR OF “‘ THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF,” ETC. 
ENRICHED WITH OVER FIFTY FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Including Portraits of the most illustrious pemoneans of German history, from the time of Frederick 
Great; Illustrations of the most prominent events, together with copies of State Documents of the 

The book will contain between 500 and 600 large 12mo pages, with about fifty full-page illustrations, and 
will be printed on extra fine paper. Bound in best English silk cloth, price $2.00. Full library sheep, 
marbled edges, price, $2.75. morocco, extra marbled edges, price §3. 


MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE, 
JOHN GHARLKAS FRAKMONT. 


Including in the Narrative FIVE JOURNEYS OF WESTERN EXPLORATION, 
during the years 1842, 1843-4, 1845-6-7, 1848-9, 1853-4, 


ee with a sketch of the life of Senator Benton in connection with Western Expansion, by 
Jessie Benton Fremont, # retrospect of fifty years, covering the most eventful periods of modern American 
history. Superbly illustrated by origiual portraits and descriptive plates, from the Missouri river to the 
Pacific, 7 a series of sketches and daguerreotypes made during the journeys. Engraved on steel and wood. 
The illustrations are masterpieces of Darley, Hamilton, Schussele, Dallas. Kern, Wallin, and others, 
ved under the supervision of J. M. Butler. Also a series of maps, in five colors, showing the changes 

of United States territory from 1803 to 1885, and colored plates. 


PRICES AND BINDINGS. 


und in best English cloth, embossed in gold, silver, black, blue and red, 2 vols.......$5 75 per vol. 
Bound in half morocco antique, 7 2 
Bound in full morocco antique, 9 50 


The Only Authorized and Authentic Life of 


GEN. JOHN A. LOGAN, 


The Matchless Citizen-Soldier, the Ever-Victorious General, 
the Illustrious Statesman. 
By his chosen Biographer, George Francis Dawson, Ex-Librarian of Uxited States Senate, 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION IN FAC SIMILE BY 


MRS. JOHN A. LOGAN. 


It contains Sixteen Superb Full-page Illustrations, comprising Portraits, Battle Scenes, Heroic Charges, 
and scenes of Camp, , Siege end Mourning. 


Printed on extra fine paper and bound in 


Tree calf, full gilt edges............+. Brice, $8 
The above are sold only by Subscription. Agents Wanted. 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
257-259 State St., 384-386 Broadway, 834 Market St., 
CHICAGO. . NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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PUBLICATIONS 
The New York Jobbing House Removed. 


In removing from the old stand, 678 Broadway, occupied for so many years as the great 
central distributing house of the United States for the book trade, to the more commodious 


quarters, 
718 and 720.Broadway, 


we desire to call the attention of our customers and the trade generally, not only.to the 
better warehouse room we possess for the display of the most extensive stock of ks in 
every department of literature to be found in the country, but also to the great facilities for 
the prompt dispatch of all business intrusted to us, from a single ‘‘ pick-up” to that of one 
hundred cases, or from one volume to the thousand ; —e as we do, greater advantages 
to the trade as a jobber than can be found anywhere else, and always carrying a full stock 
in all descriptions of books. It is unnecessary to assure booksellers that we sell at the lowest 
prices —s ; oftentimes lower than the publishers will ; in fact, selling much lower than 
“*we like to do.” 


The present removal has unearthed 


AN OVERSTOCK OF MANY BOOKS 


accumulated by large geo which our limited quarters heretofore have prevented our 

roperly presenting, ese we have classified and arranged, and are offering at especially 
a es The stock embraces Standard Library Books as well as General Literature, 
Text-books, Juveniles, etc. etc. 


Special Wotice. 


Having made arrangements with MESSRS. BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. to act 
as their EXCLUSIVE AGENT in New York, and to carry in stock a large and complete 
line of all their publications, I desire to call the attention of my customers and the trade 
generally to this very valuable and important list of the best editions of standard books in 
sets, manufactured in the very best manner, from the newest and LARGEST TYPE plates. 

Special attention is called to the Red-line editions of the Poets and Padded Poets, and 
the Caxton editions of PopuLaR 12mMos. The Caxton line alone comprises 200 volumes, 
basi. book being of unquestioned merit. Note the new books in this year’s Caxton line. . 

very book on this list is printed on clean opaque paper, with sufficient margin to make 
the book not only readable but a pleasure to the sight. : 

Though other lines aim to compete with these publications, a comparison will certainly 
show the superiority of this line in style and make-up. , 

In making your purchases of StranDaRD Book Srockx it will be greatly to — advan- 
tage to call and examine my stock, or send me an order for a line of sample boo 


SEND FOR A COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT ON LARGE QUANTITIES. 


CHARLES T, DILLINGHAM, 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENT AND JOBBER, 
71s AND 72RO BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


CONVENIENT IN SIZE, MODERATE IN PRICE AND EASY OF CONSULTATION. 


ENTIRELY NEW EDITION. 


VOLUME I. NOW READY-—Containing 3,100 Articles; $18 Wood 
Engravings and 12 Maps. 


The. entire edition to be completed in ten volumes, issued at intervals of a few 
months. Price per Volume, Cloth, $3.00; Sheep, $4.00 ; Half Morocco, $4.50. 


EDITED AND PUBLISHED UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Edinburgh, and J 


. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Philadelphia, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


“A book of reference wherever the English lan- 
guage is known.”—Liverpool Mercut'y. 


“Tt is one of the most valuab.e works of reference 
in existence.”’—New York World. 


7 = to be one of the 
best of the world’s stan: peedias.”’ 
Journal. 


encyclo; 


it is an accurate, concise 


compendium of universal knowledge; a 
for ony household or public library. 9 laine Argus. 


“Tt is a thoroughly good encycloped d the 
reader who is in of book reference 
Sok tpt if he procures this one.”— New 


“A concise, rate, and low-priced encyclo- 
oe made better th than ever by a thorough revision, 
ractically to a complete rewriting.” — 


“In learnin and 
the the work stands on the highes on nthe h highest plane ani fy > the first 
'—New Yi 


For sale by all Booksellers or will be sent, transportation free, on receipt of the price, by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, ~ 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
OF 


PRALE. 


HE HISTORY OF PROTECTIVE TARIFF LAWS. B 
THompson, Ex-Secretary of the U. 8. Navy. With steel portrait an 


R. W. 


numerous 


colored diagrams. One volume octavo. Cloth, $2.00. Half Russia, $2.50. Full sheep, $3.00. 
The treatment of the early history of the tariff, in this book, is by far the most comprehensive and 


effective that has yet 


n written, and cannot fail to interest all who 


esire to understand its origin and 


wth. It isan admirable exposition of the views of the fathers of tne Republic, and of all our Presidents, 


own to and including General Jackson. The arzumentative 


art is strong and convincing. No one can 


read it impartially and escape the conclusion that it is on the side of truth, reason and patriotism. 
EDWARD H. AMMIDOWN, President of American Protective Tariff League. 


HE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM : 


FRANCIS BACON’S CIPHER IN 


THE SHAKESPEARE PLAYS. By Ienativs Donnetty. With steel portrait of 
Lord Bacon, and numerous other illustrations. One volume. Imperial octavo. Cloth 
extra, $4.50. The same in two volumes, per set, $6.00. . ‘A 


AGNAROK: THE AGE OF FIRE AND GRAVEL. By Ienatwws 


DONNELLY. 
cloth, $2.00. 


HE VOLUNTEER SOLDIER OF AMERICA. By: Gey. 
With portrait and numerous full-page illustrations. This is Gen. Logan’s 


LOGAN. 


Illustrated. Twelfth edition. 


One volume, square 12mo. Vellum 


Joun A. 


last and greatest work. Octavo. Cloth extra, $3.50. 


The above are sold: by subscription, and not obtainable in the book-stores, but will 
be sent, charges prepaid, on receipt of price, to any address. 


AGENTS WANTED for the above and other standard subscription books. 
R. S. PEALE & CO., 407-425 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


E. & J. B. YOUNG & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


ras Being a Truthful Historie of the Great and 
Final Settlement of Ireland by Oliver Cromwell, 
and certain oth: r noteworthy Events, from the Jour- 
nals of Ethne.O’Connor and of Roger Standfast, Cap- 
tain of the Army of the Commonsof England. Edited 
by Mrs. E. M. Field. 12mo. Cloth, extra, $2.50. 

“ Without exaggeration. one of the most beautiful 
stories of ancient Irish life that has ever come under 
our notice. The character of Evhne is a master- 
piece.”’— Public Opinion. 

A faithful and interesting account of life in the Abbey in 

the days of Richard 
AN7 ESTMINSTER CLOISTERS: The Story of a Life’s 

Ambition. By M. Bidder. Illustrated Frontis- 
piece and Initial Letters. 12mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $2. 
oat beautiful story of the Thirteenth Century.”— 

tic. 


| yn CHRISTIAN ART IN IRELAND. By Mar- 
aret Stokes, With one hundred and six wood 
cut 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

“The art of Ireland is all ancient. * * * This 
manual is a delightful account of those remains.” — 
Independent, 

A new volume by the late Mrs. J. H. Ewing. 


a P-DRAGONS, a tale of Christmas Eve; and OLD 
FATHER CHRISTMAS, an old-fashioned tale of 
the Young Days of a tags Old Godfather. By 
Juhana Horatia Ewing. Illustrated by Gordon 
Browne. 4to, paper boards, 30 cents net, by 
mail 34 eents. 


& 7. B. YOUNG & CO., 


Cooper Union, New York. 


DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, 
PRINTERS »& BINDERS 


415 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


BELFORD, GLARKE & 60'S 


CATALOGUE 


Standard Miscellanems Publications 


MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
257, 259 State Street, CHICAGO, 
384, 386 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
834 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
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VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ARE RUN DAILY BETWEEN 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL 
AND MINNEAPOLIS 


VIA THE FAST MAIL LINE oF THE 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul h’y. 


These trains leave Chicago at 5.30 P. M., arrive St. Paul 
at 7.30 A. M., Minneapolis 8.10 A.M. Leave Minneapolis 
6.50 P. M., St. Paul 7.30 P. M., arrive Chicago 9.30 A. M. 
It is the only line between the points named running 
Pullman Vestibuled Sleepers every day in the week. 


Chicago Ticket Office, 63 Clark Street. ’ 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


EDITIONS OF 


STANDARD WORKS 


== ARE THE BEST. 


WHEN BUYING THE WORKS OF 
DICKENS, THACKERAY, ELIOT 


SCOTT, BULWER, COOPER, 
IRVING, SIMMS, RUSKIN, 
CARLYLE, BLACK, KNIGHT, 


MACAULAY OR ROLLIN, : 
See that the Title Page bears the Imprint of 
BELFORD, CLARKE & CO. 
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BELFORD’S MAGAZINE. 


Vor. £ JULY, 1888, No, 2. 


A FARMER'S VIEW OF IT. 


I am a farmer, the son of a farmer, and the father of farmers. 
I have been all my days scratching a poor man’s back in an effort 
to make a living off my farm. Iam sixty years of age. My form is 
bent, my hands are hard, and my eyes dim. I own a hundred and 
sixty acres of as rich, well watered and wooded land as there is in 
Ohio. I say I have worked hard to make a living. I have done some- 
thing more—I have raised and, in a way, educated three sons and 
one daughter. I suppose I could have made the living, a poor sort 
of living, for myself and family out of the farm, but this attempt 
to school my boys has left me very poor. Fortunately, I kept out 
of debt, so that what I have I have; and if I were younger and had 
less rheumatism, I could yet get a miserable living by farming. I 
could not do this and keep up the place. It has got to go. 

Now, while this is my history as a farmer, that of my neighbor 
Morton is quite different. He sold out to the Hormish Dutch, went 
to our county-seat, and put his money in a national bank. He is 
now living in what, to me, appears a palace; and it certainly is com- 
pared to my poor house. Morton drives an elegant carriage, and is 
accounted a wealthy man. Nor is my condition that of Tom Shiply, 
also a neighbor, who sold to the Dutch. He went to Middleburg, 
and bought a store. He is not so rich as Morton, but he has done 
well. I know three others, in our county, who got out of farming 
into some other business, and all to their own advantage. There is 
no money in agriculture. There never was. I can understand how 


it looked as if we were getting rich, when land, bought at $1.25 an 
acre from the government, bounced up to ten, then thirty, and then 


went on bouncing up till it reached a hundred, But this increased 
1i7 
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value did not come from what we raised on the lands, but from 
immigration: that made the lands valuable. For thirty years this 
value has been receding. I remember when this land of mine was 
held cheap at a hundred dollars. Now I cannot sell it at all. 

When our Congressman, the Hon. Lycurgus Leatherlungs, was 
among us, canvassing for a return to Congress, he was fond of say- 
ing that the agricultural interest was the great, solid, underlying 
interest of the land. He would then tell us that a high protective 
tariff was the source of all the profit the farmer made out of his 


products, Most of my neighbors took that in, and tried to live on 


it. I didn’t. I have a son, a lawyer at Cleveland, who has helped 
me, from time to time, when I got into a worse pinch than usual, 
and he has also sent me some books, that I manage to read at in- 
tervals,—mostly Sundays and at night,—and have got from them a 
deal of useful information. 


In one I read, for example, that history taught us that an agri- 
cultural people was easily conquered. In another I saw it stated 
that slavery and serfdom were only possible among the tillers of the 
soil. This came, the author said, from the lack of combination, or 
even association, among the oppressed. Scattered widely apart, in 
ruraldis tricts, there could be little association, or of that interchange 
of intelligence and sympathy, which are the foundations of effec- 
tive resistance. 

I learned all this from the books sent me by my son. I learned 
more, and that was that in Europe the lowest form of pauper labor, 
so much talked about, was that of the farm-laborer. Why, the Negro 
slaves were better off before the war than these creatures. They 
are housed like cattle, worked like mules, and fed like dogs. In 
the wheat-growing regions of the Baltic, for example, the farm-hand 
gets eighteen dollars and a sheepskin coat at the end of the year. 
If we go to India, we find the agriculturist works for six cents a 
day, lives on rice, and wears nothing but a cotton shirt. In Egypt 
the farm-laborers are slaves, held down to their wretched existence 
by English, French, and German bond-holders. 

Now, it struck me one day that we farmers had been saved from 
this condition only by the government lands, that kept us from 
being crowded down. Then came the thought, that when these 
lands are all taken up, as will soon be the case, what will be our 
condition? I have observed how, within the last twenty-five years, 
agricultural values have shrunk thirty per cent, and this while every 
other sort of property has been on the rise. During the war, and 
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shortly after, I sold my wheat at a dollar and a halfa bushel. I sold 
my last crop at sixty cents. Next harvest it will be fifty. My 
wool, pork, corn, and hay have all tumbled, not quite so badly, but 
very nearly. At this rate, how long will it be before I am working 
for eighteen dollars a year and that sheepskin coat? 

The most significant part of it is that, while the agricultural in- 
terest goes down, the country is prosperous, and all other interests 
go up in value. Here is my county, for example, fairly shingled 


over with mortgages, In all the heavy investments of the entire 


county there is not a hundred dollars profit. Mr. Carnegie clears 
a million on a less investment every year. He and others like him, 
not farmers, have the country’s prosperity in their breeches’ pockets. 
When one talks of the great American boom, he means Carnegie, 


Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, and boomers of that sort. They hold all 


our prosperity. 

This condition of things put me to looking round, to see if I 
could find the cause of the condition. I made a discovery one day. 
I found that this protective tariff that the Hon. Leatherlungs was 
a-whooping up was the vampire that was sucking the life-blood out 
of us. Under pretence of laying a tax to support the government, | 


these cunning devils had laid a tax to support themselves. I was 


curious to know how much of this levy for private pockets I was 


paying. To this end I got the tariff, and went to studying. It is 
no easy matter, but it can be done by any farmer. 

Now, to begin with, my house, a frame one, may be valued at 
eight hundred dollars. This, if I were building, would be the 
price; but when I had deducted the protective tax on lumber, glass, 
shingles, hardware, and paint, I found the real cost of my house 
was only five hundred dollars. Here is a dead loss to me of three 
hundred dollars. 

I had paid three hundred dollars to the Carnegie set to keep up 
their palaces and tally-hos at home and in Scotland. 

My stable, also a frame one, cost me four hundred dollars. Cal- 
culating as before, I found the same proportion held good, and I 
am skinned to keep up the protectionists to the tune of one hundred 
and fifty dollars—another loss to me of that amount. 

I have a pair of old work-horses. The harness on these cost me 
forty dollars; the unnecessary tax is fourteen dollars—surely a loss. 

My three ploughs cost me thirty dollars. The tax on these is, in 
steel, iron, and lumber, the neat little sum of, as near as I can cal- 
culate, twelve dollars. 
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Four years since I bought a binder. I paid, in instalments, $225. 
An agent, who had quarrelled with his manufacturing company, 
told me that the binder cost fifty dollars. Twenty-five dollars went 
to advertising, and when the agent sold one he was allowed twenty- 
five dollars. Of the remaining hundred and twehty-five, seventy- 
five went in as profit to the company, and fifty to the protectionists. 

This is only a beginning. There is nothing a farmer purchases 
that does not pay toll to these protectionists. I take my two horses 
to the blacksmith’s to be shod, for example. The blacksmith 
charges me, for all-round shoeing, one dollar and twenty cents. 
Of this, forty cents is retained for protection. 'To have a new roof 
on a shed leaves two dollars in the hands of Mr. Carnegie and 
such, to keep up palaces in Scotland and at home. Mr. Blaine says 
protection is a republican principle, and must be sustained. He was 
rolling along over English pikes, behind four blooded horses, and 
sitting by Mr. Carnegie. Probably, if I were fixed that way, I 
would see beauties in the system. But, you see, I am on the side 
that sees only the swindle. 

When my daughter died, I took home her three children. After 
that, when my daughter-in-law died, I adopted her two. So I have 
a family. I could not afford it, but there was nothing else to do. 
Now, the cost of clothing, shoeing, and furnishing hats for these 
little folks, so that they may not only be comfortable, but decent 
enough to attend the common schools, makes up no small item. I 
calculate that the five cost me, in money expended at the stores in 
Middleburg, some two hundred dollars. Of this a hundred and 
seventy-five go on the backs of my poor children, and twenty-five 
into the pockets of the protectionists. 

All the purchases made by us farmers are at the village, where a 
year’s credit is given. When our crops come in we deliver our 
grain at the railroad depot, and getting checks for same, go round 
and settle—that is, so far as the money from our products enables us 
to do so. Every year the sum that remains unpaid grows larger. 
We have then to hustle round, sell wool, sell hogs, sell anything to 
make up this difference. The worst of all are the township, county, 
and State taxes. These have to be paid, and two-thirds, yes, three- 
fourths of the mortgages on farms originate in these. 

Now, if I could have the two hundred and odd dollars extorted 
from my poor little farm of one hundred and sixty acres, I could 
about make both ends meet. And what an infernal outrage it is 
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that I, and other farmers like myself, should have this extortion 
fastened on us, for which we get absolutely nothing in return! 

We are told of a home market. We have heard of that home 

market for twenty-five years, but have never seen it. Small wonder! 
for of all the people taken, they tell us, from agricultural pursuits, 
there is not one who eats more or less than he did before. And as 
for lessening the number of producers, the emigration from Europe 
puts in three men for every man taken out. It is an odd sort of a 
protection that protects labor against the pauper in Europe, but not 
from the thousands on thousands pouring in upon our shores every 
year. 
The home market don’t work.’ It costs me, as it does any other 
farmer in this locality, one dollar to plant, grow, cut, thrash, and 
get into the granary one bushel of wheat. The home market, as 
the thing is called, gave me last harvest sixty cents a bushel. This 
coming harvest I expect fifty cents—for this is the rate of decline ; 
and all my other products suffer the same loss. ‘This sort of thing 
never occurred with the foreign market. 

This, however, is all fudge. There is no more home market to- 
day than there was fifty years ago; and there can’t be. After the 
people at home have consumed our products to their utmost capa- 
city, there remains a heavy surplus that has to find its market 
abroad or rot on our hands. This market abroad fixes the prices 
at home, so that no law of Congress can lessen or add one cent. 
When they talk about taking laborers from farming and putting 
them at other pursuits, they don’t help us, for these same con- 
sumers were consumers before. As for lessening the number of 
producers, as I have said, these people get pauper labor from Europe 
for less than they would have to pay native farmers; and get them 
they do. These miners and manufacturers, after squeezing all they 
can out of us by law, proceed to squeeze labor; and they do that 
by drawing on the labor of Europe. I am but a short distance, as 
- a crow flies, from the Hocking Valley coal-mines. I saw the native 
Americans driven out by Welsh and Irish. These in turn were 
crowded out by Poles, Bohemians, and Italians. These in turn, as 
they object to being starved to death, are threatened by Negroes ; 
and we should have Chinese did not the law forbid. So far as I 
can find out, the poorest-paid labor in the United States is protected 
labor. Mining work never was skilled dabor, and, owing to the 
improvements in machinery, manufacturing has ceased to be of 
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that sort. Even a girl or child can stand by and regulate the 
machine. 

I said the protected labor was the poorest paid. I must qualify 
that. There is very little difference between that and farm labor. 
At thé rate we have been sinking in the last twenty-five years, in 
the next twenty-five we shall see farm labor little better than the 
old serfdom of Russia. We are coming to the eighteen dollars a 
year and the sheepskin coat. And as the right honorable official 
protectionists address us now, in our distress, as their dearly-beloved 
farmers, I suppose when in our misery dying, as their miners and 
mill operatives die, of want, they will still give us this taffy. And 
why? Because we vote. They treat their own laborers rough be- 
cause they know there are so few of them it can make no difference. 
But if we farmers were to get up in our wrath, we would make 
short work of them at the polls. I don’t know whether this will 
ever occur, for we are ignorant and stupid, preferring the right 
honorable protectionists’ taffy to common-sense. 

Let our agriculturists once comprehend the true working of this 
protective system and its reign will be short. Let us look at it. 
I have a few hogs, a bunch of sheep, some corn, and more wheat. 
How I have ploughed, planted, fattened, and cured for these tells 
a story of hard labor and exposure scarcely known to any other pur- 
suit. Now, why have I thus toiled through the year? Certainly 
from no philanthropic or patriotic motive. I have done so simply 
to secure a market; no more, no less. Does this paternal govern- 
ment sympathize with me? Not much! Congress is in session 
the larger part of the year. Does Congress do anything for the 
farmer? Again, not much! Sometimes a member makes a speech 
in which he bespatters us with flattery. And every year the Presi- 
dent sends in a message in which he speaks of farming being the 
great underlying prosperity of the land. Do any of them concern 
themselves about our markets? Again I say, not much! And yet 
the most influential committee of the House, that of the Ways and 
Means, sits in almost perpetual session to hear, consider, and devise 
how the mining and manufacturing interests are to secure a profit 
therefor through law of Congress, instead of leaving these interests 
to the trade law of supply and demand. If a delegation of farmers 
were to go before that committee and say, “‘ We are losing, not 
money, but our labor, and we cannot live on the prices of this 
market of your making,” the delegation would be told that the 
great American system of protection was devoted to fostering min- 
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ing and manufacturing industries, and when that was done the 
farmers would reap a consequential good which the committee 
hoped they would’ be patriotic enough to accept. And when the 
door closed on the disgusted delegation, a roar of laughter would 
go up over the “‘ hay-seeders.” 

Now, let us see how the infernal system works as to the farmer? 
His market is a foreign one. All the surplus that is over the home 
demand goes to Europe, where our Congress has no jurisdiction, 
and where the price is fixed, not only for what is sold there, but 
for all that is sold at home. This is free trade. He is free to sell, 
without tax or charge, wherever he findsa demand. And in this 
market he comes in contact with the lowest form of pauper labor 
known to the world. How is it when he comes to buy? It is protec- 
tion. Every article of clothing, every material that goes to give him 
a shelter, all that is necessary to carry on his work, is increased, as to 
price, to twice or thrice its value. He then BUYS UNDER PRO- 
TECTION AND SELLS UNDER FREE TRADE. 

Small wonder the poor man stands aghast in the midst of his 
overtilled fields, and sees the very ground slipping from beneath him, 
as, year by year, this fearful abuse goes on. To meet his loans he 
borrows money on mortgage, in the vain hope that the next season’s 
crop may prove more prosperous, pay him out, and save his poor 
home and few acres to his family. That season never comes. 
I read a story once of a man confined to solitary imprisonment in 
a round tower in which was a circle of windows. ‘Qhe victim 
woke every morning to the fact that his prison grew smaller by 
the disappearance of a window, till, at last, the mysterious walls 
of death closed in on him. This is the farmer; and the poor fellow 
cannot understand the awful system that slowly but surely contracts 
aboat him with its worse than death; for it is perpetual servitude 
to his children’s children, wrought out by a government that was 
built above him by the patriotic fathers for the sole purpose of 
affording him and his equal rights under the law. 

I am writing this as any other old man would who suffers in him- 
self a public wrong, while I know there are thousands of abler pens 
engaged in exposing the crime. If found worthy of publication, I 
hope you will correct the sentences so as to make them readable, 
for my stiff fingers and dull head are not accustomed to this sort of 
work. 

My main purpose, however, is to explain and, as far as I can, set 
myself right in reference to an unpleasant transaction that lately 
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took place at our village. Our Member of Congress came home 
from Washington the other day, and a meeting was called at 
Noodletoozy, our nearest village, to hear him tell about the protec- 
tive tariff, and the attempt of Democratic free-traders to fetch about 
its destruction. I was fool enough to attend that meeting. I ought 
to have kept at home. I went, and I took a back seat. Now, be- 
fore the war I was a Henry Clay Whig. In the war I sent my sons 
to the field, and gave to the cause not only my taxes but all the 
donations I could get from thefarm. I ama Methodist class-leader, 
and a man of peace. It has been customary to regard me as a 
Republican leader of our township, and when a meeting is held I 
am called to preside. We had the town-hall full, and soon it was 
moved for me to take the chair. I got up and declined. I said 
I did not feel well, and might be forced to leave before the meet- 
ing was over. This was strictly true; I was sick of protection, 
and expected to be made sicker by hearing the Hon. Lycurgus 
Leatherlungs pour out his lying trash. I was excused, and Esq. 
Jones took the place. ; 

The Hon. Lycurgus took the stand, and opened his cheeks in 
the centre with the old, old gush of the grandeur and achievments 
of the Republican party. I could stand this, for I was used to it. 
But when he got on the prosperity of our country, and said it was 
all owing “to a protective tariff, I got as uneasy as if I was sitting 
on nettles. At last, when he said that the protective tariff lowered 
the price 6f goods, and appealed to the Democrats present—and 
there were several on hand, for Noodletoozy is a lager-beer saloon 
of three hundred inhabitants, and of course Democrats abound—I 
say, when he made this appeal, I got up like an old fool and asked 
if I might put a question. 

The Hon. Lycurgus looked surprised, as all at the meeting did, 
but he said, ‘‘ Oh, certainly ! we’re always delighted to hear from 
the Nestor of Washington Township.” 

** Well,” I said, very sarcastic, ‘‘ the Nestor wants you to explain, 
if a protective tariff lowers prices, what’s the good of a protective 
tariff ?” 

“* Certainly!” cried the M. C.; “‘nothingeasier. You see, before 
a protective tariff is enacted, the foreign manufacturers have a 
monopoly, and they put prices up to what they please. Under the 
fostering care of a protective tariff this is stopped, home industries 
thrive, and competition brings down prices.” 

There was thundering applause among the fools at this; but I 
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wasn’t to be put down in that way, so I went on: ‘‘ Very good, very 
good indeed; but if that is the end of protection, why not have it 
the beginning ? Why put up prices on us, only to pull things down 
again ?” 

**No, indeed,” he replied; “‘for our great object is to foster 
American labor, and not capital. Under our system wages of labor 
go up steadily.” 

There was another round of applause. It made me mad as a 
hornet, and I said, ‘‘ Hold on, hold on, there. I know, and I be- 
lieve you know, that the worst-paid labor in the country is protected 
labor. Why, look into the Hocking Valley, here, right under your 
nose, and see miners worked like mules and paid scarcely enough 
to keep their wretched souls in their wretched bodies. They're 
worse off than nigger slaves before the war.” 

By this time the Democrats present began to get the bearing of 
our discourse, and they gave me a thundering round of applause, 
Pete Slocum shouting, ‘‘Go it, old Sol!” ‘Hit ’im agin !” 
‘‘ We'll stand by ye!” The Republicans began to hiss, and all the 
Democrats hanging round White’s corner came crowding in. I 
saw there was going to be a disturbance, and as a class-leader and 
a law-abiding citizen I felt disposed to back out; but just then the 
Hon. Lycurgus spoke. 

“‘Tt pains me,” he said, ‘‘ to see our venerable friend lending 
himself to this rabble of unpatriotic people, willing to sacrifice 
American labor to British interests. Is he prepared to have these 
British pour in on us their cheap products ?” 

«Yes, he is!” I shouted. ‘‘ Let ’em pour. If I can get cheap 
clothes for my children, and cheap blankets to cover them, I say, 
let *em pour. I am as patriotic as any man; but if that means 
putting rags on the backs of my little onas, and taking food out of 
their hungry mouths, and making slaves of us all, I am not that 
sort of a patriot. Let ’em pour, Lycurgus; let ’em pour. They 
can waken me up at midnight with their pouring in of cheap things, 
and I won’t be offended.” 

- At this the Democrats fairly yelled, while they applauded with 
hands, feet, and sticks. They shouted, ‘‘ Let ’em pour, Lycurgus; 
let ’em pour!” The Republicans were all up on their feet. Some 
shouted, ‘‘ Put him out !” “‘ Put him out !” meaning the under- 
signed. But Lycurgus waved his hand, and, as soon as he could 
be heard, said, ‘‘ No; permit the unhappy old man to remain. We 
want him as an example. He is a member of the infamous Cobden 
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Club, that is using its gold to break down our great American 
system.” 

I could not stand this, so I shouted back, ‘* Lycurgus Leather- 
lungs, if you say I am a member of the Cobden Club, or any other 
club, you are an infernal liar.” 

The tumult that followed defies description. Everybody spoke 
at once, and in the midst of the confusion that restless son of Satan, 
slippery Sam Jones, a born idiot, threw a dead cat that took the 
Hon. Lycurgus square in the countenance. I say it was slippery 
Sam, for he is as sure to have a dead cat about him as a protection- 
ist has his cry of British gold. Let it rest, however, as to who 
threw the cat. It was thrown, and it silenced the Hon. Lycurgus, 
adjourned the meeting, and came near burning down the Noodle- 
toozy town-hall; for, as the Hon. L. staggered back, he knocked 
over the table, and with it a kerosene lamp. The lamp exploded, 
and the whole concern tumbled into the street, without waiting for 
a motion to adjourn. 

I am very sorry the disturbance occurred. I believe, however, 
I got the best of the argument. Sot. PUTNAM. 


TO THE QUEEN OF A REPUBLICAN COURT. 


Laby, no prouder place than thine they hold, 
Or queen or empress, in these elder lands, 
Though on thy youthful brow no circling gold, 

No orb or sceptre in thy woman’s hands. 


No queenlier face or form than thine, I deem, 
In these gray realms hath regal honors ; none, 
With far-dreamed*lineage, worthier homage seen— 
Without pretence, pure, gentle-hearted one ! 


The half-world People’s queen !—its sovereign thine : 
What other swayeth with diviner right, 

The People’s Voice (the Voice of God) divine ? 
What other’s nod hath more world-shaking might ? 


Live the Republic !—royalty of man 
With royalty of woman, smiling scorn 
At feigned descent from chiefs of savage clan— 
Whose every mother’s child is royal-born. 
A REPUBLICAN IN EXILE. 
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TO FRANCES CLEVELAND. 


QUEENS have been fair. One sees a radiant head 
Among the mists and shadows, here and there, 
Outshine its crown. Down there among the dead, 

Ah me, queens have been fair! 


Even in this world’s dust and ashes yet 

I do not doubt that beauty grows and blooms. 
Sometimes a living flower of it, dew-wet, 

Buds from the royal tombs. 


. Queens may be fair, even in the cruel sun 


Of this our day. But range them in a row: 
One wears the rose of England—withering. One 
Outglitters Russia’s snow. 


One holds the German corn-flower. One loves best 
The Austrian edelweiss. One shows the scar 

Left by the jewel-thorns of France, deep-prest— 
Forlorn as some dead star. 


One hides a girl’s face in Spain’s widow-veil ; 
One, who loves Virgil’s song, has but to stir, 

Or lift her gold head, and the nightingale 
Sings out his heart to her. 


These, if they shine (yes, these and all the rest), 

Shine through crown-jewels and from height of place ; 
While you, O Lady shining in the West, 

Shine but with your own grace. 


Go, if you will, among them all and stand, 
With just a mountain wild-flower in your hair, 
With just the wedding-ring on your light hand 
The nation bids you wear. 


Then from the Elysian Fields call Paris back : 
‘¢ Say who shall have the golden apple—who ?” 
Though Europe, armed, should follow in his track, 
He’d throw it straight to you! 
Sarah M. B. PIarr. 
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: A COMMON CASE. 


I. 
How that woman lives is more’n I tell,” said Amos, in 
pause which followed a remark of Robie, the grocer, ‘‘f’r she’s 
nawthin’ but skin and bone. I swear it makes me crawl t’ see her 


go glidin’ around like a dummed spirut, *n’ when she smiles she 
makes y’ think of a skeleton, like that in Doc. Carver’s office.” 

“* Mis’ Bent is a good woman, Amos—” 

*©Of course she is,” retorted Amos, lookin, over at his wife, 
seated on the dry-goods side of the store; ‘*she’s tuo good, Marthy, 
too danged patient by half t’ suit me. I’d like t hear her get on 
her high heels once, and swear—” 

Amos Ridings !” , 

“Wal! I would. It’d relieve her, and might stir up old Joe 
Bent a little.” 

** Joe ain’t over *n’ above energetic, I take it,” said Robie, from 
the counter, where he was reflectively chewing a cracker. 


““That’s a sufficiently delicate periphrasis,” observed Norman 


Wheelock, the county superintendent of schools. 

«< Periff— how many?” queried Amos. 

**T say you are sufficiently delicate in your statement of the point 
at issue.” 


«Good land! Hear that, will you? Talk United States, young 


” 
feller, 
‘‘When ’r’ y’ goin’ t’ tackle y’r grass,” said Wheelock, dropping 
propitiatingly into dialect, and sucking at an orange. 
“*T swear I don’t know. The weather is mighty ketchin’, but I 
reckon it’ll settle by Saturday ; if it does Pll be into it bright an’ 
early Monday morning. I swear it’s about the hottest and wettest 


June weather I’ve notist for a hundred years ’r so. Come, Marthy, 
it’s holdin’ up a little; I guess we’d better scoot.” 

As motherly Mrs. Ridings gathered up her bundles and moved 
toward the door Amos stopped to say to Wheelock: 

“«Say! Norm, don’t yer fire any of that dude English at the boys, 
’r they'll bolt the ticket and let y’ drap into a hole. Ajew, gents.” 

“Hold on a minute, Mr. Ridings,” called Rance Knapp, the 
principal of the village school; ‘‘ you didn’t finish what you were 
saying about Mrs. Bent. I'd like to know more of her.” 

**A—w! Git Wheelock there t’ tell—he knows her as well as 
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Ido. I must be gittin’ home t’ feed m’ calves.” But he stopped 
and stood a moment reflectively, then laid his packages down, 
leaned against the counter, and, after a silence, spoke again in a 
curious tone—a mixture of sympathetic emotion and a deprecation 
of what he feared might be called a weakness: 

**P’ve known Matildy Bent since she was a girl—n’ a darn purty 
girl she was thirty yearsago. Not purty, likea doll; Is’pose Marthy 
here’d say she was homely—” 

Now, Amos !” 

** Probably she would a been, in some eyes. But she had nice 
teeth and brown hair—an’ she laughed a good deal then, an’ she 
had a soople sort of way in dancin’ that was mighty han’sum. But 
her face was good and looked brainy. Fact was, she was a mighty 
fine-haired girl—hey ? O, I know what y’ mean by winkin’, Used 
to go t’ dances with her myself before Marthy come across m’ path. 
Yes! M’tildy was a great girl t’ laugh and dance in them days; 
y’ wouldn’t think it, t’? see her now. Well! Marthy she come—” 

**T guess we’d better be going, Amos,” put in Mrs. Ridings, ris- 
ing hastily. 

“No. I’m gitt’n’ started now, and they’s no stoppin’ me till I 
finish my sermon. [’m jest limberin’ up, and you can’t tell what 
T’ll say ‘of the utmost practical value’ (as Editor Foster said of my 
speech at the Grange picnic). I was up to Bent’s last week t’ buy 
acouple 0’ pigs—a pair o’ his black and tan Berkshires; for if they’s 

lo, it's raise pigs. Tt was most dinner ti 
one thing Joe Bent can do, it’s raise pigs. It was most dinner time 
and I staid t’ dinner.” 

“It was Monday, too, and you had no business staying to dinner 


on wash-day. I hope you hadn’t anything but salt pork and pota- 
toes.” 


‘“*That was about the size of it. I swear I couldn’t keep m’ eyes 


off’n that woman! ‘They was four men of us, and that weak-minded 
girl o’ hers and a boy; and that woman done all the waitin’ on the 
table and went slidin’ around there like a ghost. The way she got 
the dinner ready and got rid 0’ work was a caution t? snakes! No 
-noise, no fuss, no words—but it made me crawl! An’ when I got 
off one o’ my best jokes—she jest drawed up her thin lips off ’m her 
teeth, but her eyes didn’t laugh! they kept dark—and when I 
thought o’ them teeth o’ her’n, and how purty they used t’ look 
behind her red lips, and now—I swear I felt sick. I couldn’t eat 
another mouthful. It almost seemed as if she was jest a dead 
woman workin’ along when she ought t’ be restin’ in her grave.” 
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There was a death-like pause when Amos finished ; only the 
dreep-drop of the rain, beginning again, broke the hush, till Amos 
spoke again with the air of a man who suspects he has been carried 
too far. 

‘‘Why don’t you laugh, Wheelock? There’s where the laugh 
ought to come in,” he said, savagely, to the silent group. 

‘Tt ain’t a laughing matter, Amos,” said Wheelock, in reply. 
The tension was so great that the tears started into the eyes of Mrs. 
Ridings. Wiping her cheeks, she said— 

‘“*T guess we'd better be going, Amos; the rain is beginning again. 
I didn’t know till to-day that M’tildy was clear down sick, Mr. 
Robie ; I must go right up and see her this week, sure. Perhaps 
she’s jest tired out like, and needs a little rest.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder a bit,” said Amos, grimly, picking up his 
parcels and following his wife out to the carriage at the door. He 
came in a moment later, and said finally: 

**T’d jest like t’ ask you edgicated chaps what that woman’s life is 
worth t’ her—r what any wife’s life is worth on the western farm? 
It’s bad enough f’r Marthy an’ me, but our livin’ is a general pic- 
nic all the year round compared to such a life as M’tildy Bent’s.” 

** Riding’s got pretty well stirred up,” commented Wheelock, 
after Amos had driven away. ‘‘I don’t know as I ever saw him 
come closer to breaking down. You see he and Matilda Fletcher 
used to go together a good deal, and ‘it’s pretty hard lines for him 
to stand by and look on while she fades away in this way. I can 
remember how she was looked upon, though I was a little shaver 
when she was a woman. She was considered a ‘fine-haired girl,’ a 
little ¢oo fine-haired, some people were always saying.” 

‘* But what sort of a fellow is Bent?” 

**Q, good enough sort ; *bout an average. Hard worker himself 
in his way; thinks his wife ought to do the same. He works well 
enough, but he’s lackin’ somewliere. He lacks vim—staminy.” 

Robie was waiting on a customer at the forward counter, and 
Wheelock lit another cigar and settled himself in his chair. The 
rain was beginning again in earnest, a continuous musical roar was 
rising from the roof of the low store-room at the back. Through 
the open door a number of fowls could be seen foraging about for 
food to last over night. The streets were very quiet, save the splash- 
ing of the rain-drops into the pools. 

‘* Between you and me, Proff, I’m going to say just what I mean. 
Don’t let it get out, or my chances for re-election wouldn’t be worth 
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a pewter cent. The fact is, that woman is being murdered, just 
like thousands of others like her in this country. It’s the rule. I 
Wouldn’t be surprised to hear of that woman’s death to-morrow.” 

** But Amos said she was still working.” 

** Working ! she’s go¢ to work, till she drops. There’s no rest 
for her this side of the final hole in the ground.: I’ve seen that 
woman off and on for over twenty years, and she’s been going on in 
the same way about every year that I can remember. After she 
married Joe Bent she mighty soon found herself in a harness, and 
she’s never got out of it since. Dammed if I think she’s tried! She 
sees, all around her, other women in substantially the same fix, 
and I suppose she thinks it’s in the nature of the American civiliza- 
tion.” 

“If she is dissatisfied she never says anything about it. Now 
don’t think Joe knowingly abused her, for he didn’t; he’s an easy- 
going—say ! you remember that story about the winged horse 
that the peasant yoked up to the plow with the ass, and how the 
poor cuss of a Pegasus chafed while the ass grew fat? Well, now, 
Joe Bent ain’t egsactly an ass, nor his wife a winged creature. But 
—h’m !—I guess I'll haf t’ back out that hole and try again.” 

“No! Isee what you mean, Norman. Life on Bent’s farm, as 
on most farms in America, is a terrible grind. Yet one person can 
get fat where another chafes and frets the life out. The man who 
is content with a diet of meat and drink alone can fat; the one who 
wants to live on finer fare starves.” 

“«* Pree-cisely! Joe isa slow coach. An easy fit. Nothing wor- 
ries him. A little fills his dipper. But Matilda Fletcher was worth 
a better man. She was too fine a grain for Joe. She was one 0’ 
these kind 0’ people who grow, no matter how old they get. Joe 
is just where he was at twenty-five. He naturally sojers, leans 
back in the harness, nips at the blue-joint along the furrow. See?” 

see.” 

‘* His wife he has starved t’ death and worked t’ death—without 
knowing it. Why? She is living in the very little log-house he 
built on his claim first. Matildy had a natural love for pretty 
things—flowers and pictures, and the like o’ that—but she hasn’t 
been able to have a single thing of that kind. Her time has been 
all taken up with cooking and washing and nursing children.” 

Here Wheelock paused, and, leaning over, said, in a low voice: 

“Her girl Julia is a little weak in the head, and some people 
wonder at it—I don’t. Why, that woman cooked for a great crew 
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of men right up t’ the day of her birth-bed. I saw her, when she 
had no business to be standing up, out chasing the cattle from the 
corn-field. That night her only girl was born.” ° 

Knapp gave a long, quivering, indrawn breath. 

‘*Don’t go on, Wheelock, for heaven’s sake! You bring back a 
thousand things of the same kind that I have seen. I have seen 
tens of just such starving, worn-out women. It is no wonder the 
percentage of the insane is large from these farms. I know the 
homes—poor, small, without a single touch of color. or grace—where 
the only ornament to the bare wall is a clock tolling off the hours 
of ceaseless toil.” 

«There that woman has lived, in that miserable little hovel, for a 
quarter of a century. She has heard nothing, seen nothing, of the 
grandeur and glory of this great age we boast about. What are 
pictures and operas and dramas to her—or to us, for that matter, 
Norman? Just the sunlight-and-shadow play on the blank wall of 
our prison. ‘The mighty pageant passes by, afar off, out of sight; 
we catch now and again a faint pulse of the music, a flash from a 
banner pierces our window; the rest is a dream.” 

** And yet this is America.” 

“‘ Yes, this is America,” he went on, in the same bitter voice. 
‘‘The American farmer living in a semi-solitude, his wife a slave, 
both denied the things that make life worth living. Fifty per cent 
of these farms mortgaged, in spite of the labors of every member 
of the family, and the most frugal living. Wheelock, it makes me 
ugly to think of these things.” 

‘*Why don’t you get out of it. You ain’t bound in as Matildy 
Bent is, or even as I am.” 

‘*T can’t stand it much longer, to tell the honest truth. But in 
the city, the tenement—” 

“* Davis was just in,” interrupted Robie, “‘and says Doc. Chapin 
told kim Mrs. Bent is worse—as good as dead.” 

What of ?—hard work f 

«Yes, and cancer.” 

Cancer !” 

**So he said. It turns out she’s been going around with that 
thing hid in her breast for years.” 

“* Well! by—heavens !” exploded Wheelock, as soon as he took 
in the situation, turning on Robie in great excitement. ‘‘ Good 
God! Hadn’t that woman enough to bear without being eaten up 
by cancer? Say, Robie, that’s piling up the misery a little, jest a 
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little, too steep. I won’t be able to sleep sound for a week. Cancer ! 
Slaving seventeen hours a day—Sundays and all—and dying inch 
by inch. Say ! now—now—don’t mention Job in this connection, 
nor Hamlet. Why, Uamlet’s little difficulty would be rest for 
this woman. Dying, is she?” 

the Doctor thinks.” 

*«Thank somebody for that! The woman will get a rest, under 
ground. No threshin’ crew or harvest gang yelling for breakfast 
will ever reach her there. Dut say! don’t tell me Joe Bent knew 
of this all along—don’t say it—it ain’t safe. Dd be tempted to 
shoot him at sight. 

**No! that would be a tough record on Joe. Nobody knew it. 
She kept it secret. She must have employed some travelling doctor, 
or else jest grinned and bore it.” 

‘‘ Well! that just ends Matildy Fletcher,” said Wheelock, after a 
few moments’ silence, and after his excitement had ebbed away in a 
few oaths. ‘‘She’s done with life. I’m not much on religion, 
gentlemen ; I believe what seems reasonable to me, and let others 
do the same. If that woman has got a belief that tells her she will 
be eternally young and happy on the other side, so much the better 
for her. And as for me, if there ain’t any other world to reverse 
such a sentence as she has served out in this world, don’t ask me to 
justify the American civilization—or anything else—that’s all! I 
can’t do it. I won’t try.” 

‘In the event that there was another world to rectify wrongs in 
this, would suffering in America or any other place be justified ?” 
asked the young teacher. 

The others were silent. 


Il. 


Mrs. Bent was dying ; there was no doubt of that now, if there 
had been before. The gruff old physician—one of those over- 
worked and underpaid country servitors—shook his head and pushed 
by Joe Bent, her husband, as he passed through the room which 
served as dining-room, sitting-room, and parlor. The poor fellow 
slouched back to his chair by the stove as if dazed, and before he 
could speak again the Doctor was gone. 

Mrs. Ridings was just coming up the walk as the Doctor stepped 
out of the door, 

‘*Oh! Doctor, how is she ?” 

‘* She’s a dying woman, madam.” 
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‘Oh! don’t say that, Doctor. What’s the matter?” 

Cancer.” 

«Then the news was true—” 

“‘T don’t know anything of the news, Mrs. Ridings, but Mrs. 
Bent is dying from the effects of a cancer primarily, which she 
has had for years—since her last child, which died in infancy, you 
remember.” 

** But, Doctor, she never told me—” 

‘* Neither did she tell me. But no matter now. I have done all 
I can for her. If you can make death any easier for her, go and do 
it. You will find some opiate powders there with directions. 
Keep the pain down at all hazards. Don’t let her suffer; that is 
useless.” 

When the good matron entered the dowdy, suffocating little room 
where Matilda Bent lay gasping for breath, she was sick for a 
moment with sympathetic pain. There the dying woman lay, her 
world narrowed to four close walls, propped up on the pillows near 
the one little window. Her eyes seemed very large and bright, 
and the brow, made pronfinent by the sinking away of the cheeks, 
told that it was no common woman who lay there, quietly waiting 
the death angel. 

She smiled, and lifted her eyebrows in a ghastly. way. 

*©O, Marthy !” she breathed. 

‘* Matildy, I didn’t know you was so bad, ’r I’d a come before. 
Why didn’t y’ let me know?” said Mrs. Ridings, kneeling by the 
bed and taking the ghostly hands of the sufferer in her own warm 
and soft palms. She shuddered as she kissed the thin lips. 

**T think you’ll soon be around agin,” she added, in the custom- 
ary mockery of an attempt at cheer. The other woman started 
slightly, turned her head, and gazed on her old friend long and in- 
tently. The hollowness of the other’s words stung her. 

“I hope not, Marthy—I’m ready t’ go. I want t’ go. I don’t 
care t’ live.” 

The two women communed by looking for a long time in each 
other’s eyes, as if to get at the very secretest desires and hopes of 
the heart. Tears fell from Marthy’s eyes upon the cold and nerve- 
less hands of her friend—poor, faithful hands, hacked and knotted 
and worn by thirty years of ceaseless daily toil. They lay there 
motionless upon the coverlet, pathetic protest for all the world to 
see. 

* 0, Matildy, I wish I could do something for you! I want to 
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help you so. I feel so bad that I didn’t come pefore. Ain’t they 
somethin’ ?” 

** Yes, Marthy—jest set there—till I die—it won’t be long,” whis- 
pered the pale lips. The sufferer, as usual, was calmer than her 
visitor, and her eyes were thoughtful. 

“JT will! I will! But oh! must you go? Can’t somethin’ be 
done? Don’t yo’ want the minister to be sent for?” 

‘“No. IT’mall ready. I ain’t afraid t’ die. I ain’t worth savin’ 
now. O, Marthy! I never thought I’d come to this—did you? 
I never thought I’d die—so early in life—and die—wnsatisfied.” 

She lifted her head a little as she gasped out these words with an 
intensity of utterance that thrilled her hearer—a powerful, penetrat- 
ing earnestness that burnt like fire. 

**Are you satisfied?” pursued the steady lips. ‘* My life’s a 
failure, Marthy; I’ve known it all along—all but my children. O, 
Marthy, what’ll become o’ them? ‘This is a hard world.” 

The amazed Marthy could only chafe the hands, and note sor- 
rowfully the frightful changes in the face of her friend. The 
weirdly calm, slow voice began to shake a little. 

«*’m dyin’, Marthy, without ever gittin’ to the sunny place we 
girls—used to think—we’d git to, bye an’ bye. I’ve been a gittin’ 
deeper ’n’ deeper—in the shade—till it’s most dark. They ain’t 
been no rest—n’r hope f’r me, Marthy—none. I ain’t—” 

“There, there! Tillie, don’t talk so—don’t, dear. Try t’ think 
how bright it’ll be over there—” 

“‘T don’t know nawthin’ about over there; I’m talkin’ about here. 
I ain’t had no chance here, Marthy.” 

‘* He will heal all your care—” 

‘© He can’t wipe out my sufferin’s here.” 

‘*Yes He can, and He will. He can wipe away every tear, and 
heal every wound.” 

‘*No—He—can’t. God himself can’t wipe out what has been. 
O, Mattie, if I—was only ¢here/—in the past- if I was only young 
and purty agin! You know how tall I was? how we used to ran— 
O, Mattie, if I was only there! The world was all bright then— 
wasn’t it? We didn’t expect—to work all our days. Life looked 
like a meadow, full of daisies and pinks, and the nicest ones. And 
the sweetest birds was just a little ways on—where the sun was—it 
didn’t look—wasn’t we happy?” 

‘Yes, yes, dear. But you musn’t talk so much.” The good 
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woman thought Matilda’s mind was wandering. ‘‘ Don’t you want 
some med’cine? Ain’t your fever risin’?” 

‘*But the daisies and pinks all turned to weeds,” she went on, 
wailing a little, “‘when we picked ’em. An’ the sunny place—has 
been always behind me, and the dark before me. Oh! if I was 
only there—in the sun—where the pinks and daisies are !” 

«* You musn’t talk so, Mattie! think about your children. You 
ain’t sorry y’ had them. ‘They’ve been a comfort to y’, You ain’t 
sorry you had ¢hem.” 

**T ain’t glad,” was the unhesitating reply of the failing woman; 
and then she went on, in growing excitement: ‘‘they’ll haf t’ 
grow old jest as I have—git bent and gray,an’ die. They ain’t ben 
much comfort to me; the boys are like their father, and Julyie’s 
weak. They ain’t no happiness—for such as me and them. The 
rich folks in the city gets it all. You an’ me don’t get anything— 
but scrub an’ scrub from year’s end t’ year’s end—” 

She paused for breath, and Mrs. Ridings, not knowing what to 
say, did better than say anything. She fell to stroking the poor 
face, and the hands getting more restless each moment. It was as 
if Matilda Fletcher had been silent so long, had borne so much 
without complaint, that now it burst from her in a torrent of in- 
credible force. All her most secret doubts and her sweetest hopes 
seemed trembling on her lips or surging in her brain, racking her 
poor emaciated frame for utterance. Now that death was sure, 
she was determined to rid her bosom of its perilous stuff. Martha 
was appalled. 

**T used to think—that when I got married I’d be perfectly 
happy—but I never have been happy sence. It was beginning of 
trouble t’? me. I never found things better than they looked; they 
was always worse. I’ve gone further an’ further from the sunshiny 
meadow, an’ the birds an’ flowers—and I'll never get back to ’em 
again, never /” She ended with a sob and a low wail. 

Her face was horrifying with its intensity of pathetic regret. 
Her straining, wide-open eyes seemed to be seeing those sunny spots 
in the meadow. 

** Mattie, sometimes when I’m asleep I think I am back there 
agin—and you girls are there—an’ we’re pullin’ off the leaves of the 
wild sunflower—‘ Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggarman’—and I hear 
you all laugh when I pull off the last leaf; an’ then I come to my- 
self—and I’m an old, dried-up woman, dyin’ wnsatisfied !” 

““T’ve felt that way a little myself, Matildy,” confessed the 
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watcher, in a scared whisper. She saw that it was not mere wan- 
dering thought which the sufferer was babbling. 

‘«T knew it, Mattie; I knew you’d know how I felt. Things have 
been better for you. You ain’t had t’ live in an old log-house all 
yr life, an’ work yourself t’ skin an’ bone for a man you don’t 
respect n’r like.” 

‘*Matildy Bent, take that back! Take it back, for mercy sake ! 
Don’t you dare die thinkin’ that—don’t you dare !” 

Bent came to the door at this moment, and the wife, knowing 
his step, cried: 

“Don’t let him in! Don’t! I can’t bear him—keep him out; 
I don’t want t’ see him agin.” 

““Who do you mean? Not Joe?” 

Hm.” 

Had the dying woman confessed to a murder, good Martha could 
not have been more shocked. She could not understand this ter- 
rible revulsion in feeling, for she herself had been absolutely loyal to 
her husband through all the trials which had come upon them. 
She could hardly appreciate the utter lack of sympathy between 
Joseph and Matilda. 

But she met him at the threshold, and, closing the door, went out 
with him into the summer kitchen, where the rest of the family 
were sitting. A gloomy silence fell on them all after the greetings 
were over. The men were smoking; all were seated in chairs tipped 
back against the wall. Joe Bent, a smallish man, with a weak, 
good-natured face, asked in a hoarse whisper: 

How is she, Mis’ Ridings?” 

«She seems quite strong, Mr. Bent. I think you had all better 
go to bed; if 1 want you I can call you. Doctor give me direc- 
tions.” 

** All right,” responded the relieved man. ‘‘I’ll sleep on the 
lounge in the other room. If you want me, just rap on the door.” 

When, after making other arrangements, Martha went back to 
the bedroom, she was startled to hear the woman muttering to her- 
self, or perhaps because she had forgotten Martha’s absence. 

“But the shadows on the meadow didn’t stay; they passed on, 
and then the sun was all the brighter on the flowers. We used to 
string sweet-williams on spears of grass—don’t you remember ?” 

Martha gave her a drink of the opiate in the glass, adjusted her 
on the pillow, and threw open the window, even to the point of 
removing the screen, and the gibbous moon flooded the room with 
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light. She did not light a lamp, for its flame would heat the room. 
Besides, the moonlight was sufficient. It fell on the face of the 
sick woman, till she looked like a thing of marble—all but her dark 
eyes. 

“‘Does the moon hurt you, Tilly? Shall I put “own the cur- 
tain ?” 

The woman heard with difficulty, and when the question was 
repeated said, slowly: 

“No, I like it.” After a littlk—‘‘ Don’t you remember, Mattie, 
how beautiful the moonlight seemed? It seemed to promise happi- 
ness—and love—but it never come for us. It makes me dream of 
the past now—just as it did o’ future then; an’ the whip-poor-wills 
too—” 

The night was perfectly beautiful, such a night as makes dying 
a terrible loss. The summer was at its liberalest. Innumerable 


insects of the nocturnal sort were singing in unison with the frogs 
in the pools. ‘ A whip-poor-will called, and its neighbor answered it 
| like an echo. ‘The leaves of the trees, glossy from the late rain, 
bi moved musically to the light west wind, and the exquisite perfume 
Hl of many flowers came in on the breeze. 

' When the failing woman sank into silence, Martha leaned her 
elbow on the window-sill, and, gazing far into the great deeps of 
space, gave herself up to unwonted musings upon the problems of 
human life. She sighed deeply at times. She found herself at 
moments in the almost terrifying position of the human soul in 
space. Not a wife, not a mother, but just a soul facing the ques- 
tions that harass philosophers. As she realized her condition of 


mind she caught a glimpse of the thinking of the :yoman on the 
bed. Matilda had gone beyond or far back of the wife and mother. 

The hours wore on; the dying woman stirred uneasily now and 
then, whispering a word or phrase which related to her girlhood-— 
never to her later life. Once she said: 

‘* Mother, sing to me; hold me. I’m so tired.” 

Martha took the thin form in her arms, and, laying her head close 
beside the sunken cheek, sang, in half-breath, a lullaby till the suf- 
ferer grew quiet again. 

The eastern moon passed over the house, leaving the room dark, 
and still the patient matron sat beside the bed, listening to the slow 
breathing of Matildy Bent. The cool air grew almost chill; the 
east began to lighten, and with the coming light the tide of life 
sank in the dying body. The head, hitherto restlessly turning, 
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ceased to move. The eyes grew quiet and began to soften like a 
sleeper’s. 
‘How are you now, dear?” asked the watcher several times, 
bending above the bed, and bathing back the straying hair. 

tired—tired, mother—turn me,” she murmured, drowsily, 
with heavy lids drooping. 

Martha adjusted the pillows again, and turned the face to the 

wall. ‘The poor, tortured, restless brain slowly stopped its grinding 
whirl, and the thin limbs, heavy with years of hopeless toil, straight- 


ened out in an endless sleep. 
Matilda Fletcher had found rest. HAMLIN GARLAND. 


BABY WISDOM. 


My baby Nell at the window pane 

Gazed solemnly out at the driving rain ; 

With grave reflection the blue eyes fraught— 
My darling was wrapt in profoundest thought. 
‘Sage old Wisdom has passed,” I said, 

‘¢ And touched his wand to that baby head. 
The grim old fellow, now and then, 

Passes us older women and men, 

To trace a look, so wondrous wise, 


In the fathomless depths of a baby’s eyes. 


Problems of moment and questions of fate 

Are hidden away ‘neath that curly pate.” 

Then I crossed to the little figure there, 

And laid a hand on her sunny hair. 

‘* What do you find, but cold and wet, 

To chain your gaze to the window, pet ?” 

Her eyes were misty with unshed tears, 

And wise with a knowledge beyond her years, 
As slowly she turned round her golden head— 
Tze wonderin’ what makes Dod ewy,” she said. 
J. HERBERT PHILLIPS. 
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AN AFTERNOON TEA. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. Tretuis:—a light, green lattice offering friendly support to climbing 
vines. 

Mrs. CrEEPER:—a trailing plant. Extremely rapid grower and one that 
bears curious seed. Will flourish in any soil and is useful for table decoration. 

Mrs. STEERWELL:—one whose social compass has successfully encompassed 
every difliculty. 

Mrs. KnIcKERBOCKER:—a lady with a pedigree; directly descended from 
the famous Indian squaw, Pocahontas, and also nearly related to the first 
Massachusetts squatters—her sovereignty established through the latter. 

Mrs. CARELEsS:—hair, brain, and reputation Jight; manner alluring and 
delusive. 

Mrs. Pusuicity:—an excellent shot, who never misses the lion. 

Mrs Musa:—a lady whose proposals for literary contracts are so effectually 
‘sealed ” that the public must accept them on faith. 

Miss Fanny TRELULIS:—‘‘ one of our girls.” 

Miss Minty CREEPER:—another of ‘‘ our girls.” 

Mr. BruMMEL:—deaf to more appeals than those of charity. Venerable, 
but not revered. 

Mr. FirzGerauD DELANCEY:—a professional beauty, volatile not versatile, 
mild not wild. 

Mr. Hanuey:—the African explorer who finds ‘‘an undiscovered country ” 
in a New York drawing-room. 

Sammy SAwpvusT:—a young man of the genus Dude; species, the Amster- 
dam Club. ; 

Buo.ry Banxs:—a gentleman jockey, out of employment during the winter. 


Scene: An afternoon tea at Mrs. Steerwell’s, who is introducing 
her daughter to Society. 


Enter Mrs. Trellis and Mrs. Creeper. 


Mrs. Creerer. (Jn the hall.) Leave your wraps here, dear! 
I daresay we shall be bored to death in a few minutes and want to 
go. Now be sure to introduce me to Mrs. Steerwell. I have never 
laid eyes upon her in my life. Really, I think it is very civil of 
me tocome. Poor thing! She is trying so hard to get into society. 
(Ladies enter the drawing-room.) 

Mrs. Treviis. Ah, Mrs. Steerwell! Delighted to see you! 
Let me present my friend, Mrs. Creeper. 

Mrs. CREEPER. Jt was so kind of you to remember me, Mrs, 
Steerwell, And this (turning toa paleand plain young lady) is your 
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charming daughter? It will be an easy matter giving her a success- 
ful season, I’m sure. 

Mrs. STEERWELL. Pray do not spoil my little girl, dear Mrs. 
Creeper. But have you and Mrs. Trellis seen the flowers? Minnie 
has so many friends. 

Mrs. TRELLIS. (Aside.) Thirty-six bouquets! Imagine what 
Mr. Steerwell’s florist’s bili will be this month! (Huter Mrs. 
Knickerbocker.) Ah, my old friend, Mrs. Knickerbocker ! 

Mrs. KNICKERBOCKER. Where in the world, my dear Mary, did 
you become so intimate with that dreadful Mrs. Creeper? She has 
no position whatever, and has more vulgar pretense than anyone 
we old families have thus far been called upon to receive. 

Mrs. TRELLIS. Very true, Susan, but the Creepers are richer 
than Croesus, and you know their invitations are coming out for 
those tableaux, which are to be the very best ever given in town. 
Besides, their house is a palace. 

Mrs. KNICKERBOCKER. Really? Well, Mary, you may intro- 
duce me to your friend if you choose. (Suddenly sees Mrs. Care- 
less.) Mary Trellis, look, who is coming. Such audacity! I can 
hardly credit it. One would think that a woman whose divorce has 
so recently been granted would have the decency to stop at home, 
or go to the south of France, or take a house in Rhode Island, or 
something. Mark my words, she will be married again within a 
year. Not that any man would fall in love with her! My! how she 
has gone off! 

Mrs. TreLuis. She must be rather nice, from all I hear. 

Mrs. KNICKERBOCKER. You poor credulous thing! Take my 
advice and never believe more than half you hear. However, I 
could tell you stories about Mrs. Careless I know to be true. My 
maid lived with her at one time. By the way, I fear I must part 
with Victorine. 

Mrs. TRELLIS. Part with her! Why, how can you let sucha 
valuable creature go? 

Mrs. KNICKERBOCKER. My dear, don’t I know she’s a treasure? 
Fancy! She reads and answers all my letters, pays my bills, dis- 
charges the other servants, buys my bonnets, disposes of my old 
dresses, makes Mr. Knickerbocker comfortable when I am away— 
in fact does everything, but now insists upon leaving me, because 
her health, she says, cannot stand the strain of lacing my gowns. 
Isn’t it too absurd? Why, there’s Mr. Brummel, talking to Mrs. 
Oareless | He won’t hear much she says, for he is as deaf as a post, 
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Mrs. CARELESS. How are you, Mr. Brummel? You have been 
away a long while, far too long. 

Mr. BruMMEL. Yes, my dear lady, quite so. These New York 
rooms are always too long. 

Mrs. Caretess. I said that you had been away too long. 

Mr. BrummMet. Toulon! bless you, no. What should I have 
done there? Paris and London are amusing enough for me. But 
step; you haven’t told me how my old friend Careless is. Are you 
still living in the same house? 

Mrs. Caretess. Oh, Mr. Brummel, have you not heard of our 
family troubles? . 

Mr. BrumMMEL. Family! So that is it! More family. What a 
happy dog Careless ought to be—a devoted husband, a fond father ! 
Egad, Mrs. C., I envy him! 

Mrs. CareLess. (Zaking him aside and screaming in his ear.) 
Dear me! I must tell you. We are divorced. 

Mr. BRUMMEL. (Starting with surprise.) Divorced! Bless my 
soul! You don’t mean to say that our hostess here is divorced? 
What a fatal mistake, dear madam! What a fatal mistake! A di- 
vorcee is always under a cloud until she can catch some rich old 
fox like me; eh, Mrs. Careless? Why, I think I would even keep 
out of your way were you free. Yes! I would. I might have a 
moment of weakness, don’t you see? ’Pon my honor, you are 
devilish pretty, too pretty a woman to be safe, egad! Good-bye ! 
My regards to your husband. 


Mr. Brummel passes into the dining-room, perfectly satis- 
fied that he has been jocose and agreeable. Mr. Fitzgerald 
Delancey approaches Mrs. Careless. 


Mr. Detancrey. Ah, Mrs. Careless! How awfully glad I am to 
see you! You are looking so well. The light is most becoming, and 
your color is charming. I wish you were a bit tired; then we might 
sit down ina corner, under the palms and Japanese umbrella. Please 
be tired. 

Mrs. CARELESS. People gossip so. 

Mr. DeLaNcey. Never about me. I am the most harmless 
man in the world, I assure you. 

Mrs. CareLess. A man who is clever and handsome can never 
be quite harmless. 

Mr. Derancry, Come now! Don’t chaff a fellow. That’s 
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too unkind. How lovely your violets are! Tell me, what are your 
favorite flowers ? 

Mrs. CaREvEss. Can’t you imagine ? 

Mr. Detancey. Not roses. They are toocommon. Violets? 
lilies?—no! Ihave it. Orchids! 

Mrs. CaRELEss. You are simply delightful. Not another man 
could have guessed that I adore orchids. 

Mr. DELANCEY. How good youare! Let me go to see you 
soon, won’t you ; very soon? You are the most fascinating woman 
I have met for ages. You are so sympathetic, and always under- 
stand one. When can I see you again, dear Mrs. Careless ? 

Mrs. CARELESS. Do you really care about it? I half believe 
you—well there—I whole believe you; will that do? Come to my 
box at the opera to-night. Number sixty, first tier. Don’t forget ! 


[Mr. Delancey goes to the opera, but, after convincing three 
Californian heiresses of his sincerity, ts too tired to reach 
the first tier, where Mrs. Careless is not expecting him, she 
being occupied in studying a pocket-guide to the peerage, 
entitled Lord Algernon Percy Reginald Penmaurice 
Maurice, of Penthorn Castle, Warwickshire, England. ] 


A slight stir in Mrs. Steerwell’s rooms as Mr. Hanley, the 
African explorer, ts announced. Brave as he is, he quails 
before the attack of Mrs. Publicity, to whom he was pre- 
sented but twenty-four hours ago. 


Mrs. Pusuiciry. Mr. Hanley—so happy to see you! Ishould 
have sent the carriage had I had any idea you could use it. Only 
this morning I said to my husband, ‘‘I wonder whether there is 
anything we can do for Mr. Hanley.” 

' Mr. Haney. Very good of you, my dear madam. Truly you 
are too kind. 

Mrs. Pusuicity. Oh, not at all. Don’t mention it ; though it 
is strange I do not tremble before you, when I think of all the 
Zulus, Egyptians, Boers, and things you have killed in Africa. Dc 
not deny it. Your fame is too wide-spread, you cruel man ! 

Mr. Hantey. But madam, I beg that you will not believe— 

Mrs. Pusuiciry. Nonsense! Do not fancy I am shocked. 
Mercy me! I love originality. Drop in on Thursday afternoon 
for a cup of tea. I shall only ask two or three of the most attract- 
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ive people to meet you. Only two or three, mind! Pray say yes! 
Mr. HantEy. With pleasure, Mrs.— 
Mrs. Pusiiciry. Publicity. Odd name, isn’t it? Not queer 

that it escaped you. On Thursday, then, dear Mr. Hanley, sans 

faute, sans faule! 
Mr. Haney. ‘Sore throat!” Ah! I hope it will speedily 

be cured. Good-bye, Mrs. Publicity, and thanks. 


[On Thursday Mr. Hanley goes to Mrs. Publicity’s, and there 
finds eight hundred “ attractive” people. | 


Enter Sammy Sawdust and Billy Banks. They proceed to sup- 
port the door-frame, facing some young ladies who are ‘‘re- 
ceiving.” 


Sammy Sawpust. Billy, old chappie; the whole string is 
poor. Don’t handle ’em at ail, especially the filly you have your 
eye on. I’ve been over the lot—had ’em out forarun. Don’t 
touch the young *un. 

Bitty Banks. But you must allow, Sammy, that she has good 
shoulders. 

Sammy Sawpvust. That may be, my dear boy, but I lay you a 
pony she will give you a cropper at the first fence. Besides—she’s 
a terrible lugger at the bit. 

Bitty Banks. Green, of course. She needsa light hand. But, 
by Jove! think of her feet. ‘hey’re perfect. 

Sammy Sawbust. Perfect? She favors one already and won't 
wear a season. 

Bitty Banks. Well, you may be right, old man, but I’ll risk 
it. I know she’ll prove a rum ’un to follow, and a bad ’un to beat! 
Come! let’s go to the Club. It’s beastly slow here. 


(For the enlightenment of the uninitiated it should be ex- 
plained that the débutantes of the winter, and not horses, 
excited these remarks.) 


Miss Mitty Creeper. There, Fannie dear! I felt sure Sammy 
Sawdust would ask you to dance the cotillion to-night ; but heay- 
-ens! what a fool he is! and Billy Banks is nearly as bad. 

Miss Fanny TRELLIS. Right you are! Certainly I never 
struck anything lighter. They’re fresher than mamma. Sammy 
Sawdust thinks he knows all about horses and women, Why the 
first would throw him and the second ride over him, 
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‘Miss Mitty OCrrrerer. Never mind. You won’t be a wall- 
flower. I must pick up somebody; it is too late to be particular. 

Miss Fanny TRELLIS. I say, Milly, who is that swagger-looking 
man over there, talking to that $5.00-a-ticket woman ? 

Miss MILLY CREEPER. What on earth do you mean by $5.00-a- 
ticket woman? Oh!—the amateur theatrical lady, who is always 
kindly consenting to appear. By the way, did you see her as 
Juliet ? Her dresses were simply heavenly, designed by the Society 
of Decayed Artists. But I am sure she hasn’t a proper conception 
of the part, for I never in my life saw a Juliet let down her back 
hair before the potion-scene, did you? And I do wish that she 
would wear slippers with Louis Quinze heels; those historical things 
are hideous. Her feet are large enough, heaven knows ! 

Miss Fanny TRretuis. I should say so; and, my dear, if she 
doesn’t give up running about from house to house in the after- 
noon, for tea and cake, she will soon grow too enormous to faint in 
her best parts. But who is that man? You haven’t told me. 

Miss M1ILLty Creeper. He must be Mr. Mystic Marvel, for he’s 
reading her hand. I suppose he can find out whether she is going 
on the stage, and whether she will make a favorable impression 
upon the Prince when she reaches London. Isn’t Mr. Marvel a 
dear? I must meet him. 

Miss Fanny Tretuts. Make your mother ask him to dinner. 
They say he is simply fascinating, and that his voice is the most 
divine thing you ever listened to. When he looks at you and pro- 
phesies that you are to havea ‘‘ yrande passion,” then, my dear, you 
just mount up all the mounts he has been talking about, and never 
want to come down. (Sees Mrs. Musa.) Why, Mrs. Musa! how 
delighted Iam! Mamma tells me that you are very busy this 
winter writing a tragedy. 

Mrs. Musa. Not a tragedy; something a trifle more modern—a 
Greek comedy. Of course you are a good classical scholar ? 

Miss Fanny Trews. Yes, I took my diploma at the Co-edu- 
cation University ; but my Greek is a little rusty. And have you 
nearly finished your ‘* Reminiscences of the War,” your ‘‘ Poems of 

~ Pathos and Passion,” your ‘‘ Answer to the Lady or the Tiger,” and 
your ‘Social Silhouettes,” dear Mrs. Musa ? 

Mrs. Musa. Very nearly. They are to be published simulta. 
neously, and issued next year for gift books during the holidays. 

Then I shall feel free to go on with the more important work I am 
contemplating. 
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Miss FANNY TRELLIS. Indeed! Oh, yes. I heard that you 
had signed a contract to supply the Amateur Dramatic Union with 
the series of plays they intend to produce at their coming festival. 

Mrs. Musa. Quite so; yet the task is not onerous. I dictate 
these gentle outpourings of imagination to my secretaries, ten of 
them, whom I keep constantly employed. But now good-bye, 
Miss Fanny; do not forget the ‘‘ Evenings with the Poets” I have 
planned ! 

Miss FANNY TRELLIS. Forget such a privilege ? Impossible! 
Think of breathing the same atmosphere with the poet while he 
reads his immortal verse. Good-night, and many thanks, Mrs. 
Musa. 

Miss Mitty Crererer. Well, Fanny Trellis, you are a fraud. 
Such twaddle as you and that horrid frump have been talking! I 
declare, I came very near giving you dead away. 

Miss Fanny TRELLIS. Oh, Milly, you care nothing for culture. 

Miss MILLY CREEPER. Culture! I do wish that you wouldn’t 
use Boston slang. 

Miss Fanny TRELLIS. Mercy! it is six o’clock. 

Miss Mitty Creeper. So it is. Every human being has gone, 
and I am tired to death of them all but you, darling. 

Miss FANNY TRELLIS. You sweet thing! What a comfort 
you are! Good-bye, Mrs. Steerwell. I have had a charming time. 
(Turns to Miss Steerwell.) I must kiss you, Minnie, for you look 
perfectly lovely. Bye, bye! 


The young ladies exit, find their wraps, and proceed to 
their carriage. 

Miss Mitty CREEPER. When can I see you again, Fanny dear? 
To-morrow ? 

Miss FANNY TRELLIS. Let me think. I shall be awfully busy 
to-morrow, but the day after seems too long to wait, darling. Stop 
—why, of course—meet me at the Bible Class, and if we hurry we 
can get up to the opera matinée in time for the ballet. Now, don’t 
forget—there’s a love!—good-night! 


Mrs. Steerwell and her daughter rush into the hall, exam- 
ine the cards, and speculate as to how many people they 
have entertained, the cost per head, and other minor but 


material details. 
ELIZABETH MARBURY, 
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THE western sky, at sunset, looked like a dark-red pool of blood 
that had flowed down the sides of the cloud mountains, and collected 
in the hollow, between their steeps. The abruptness of the vaporous 
pinnacles and ravines seemed but a repetition of the deeply graven 
face of the region which lay around me. 

Through the barren alkali plain moved sluggishly a stream of 
brackish water; but the rocky acclivities which gathered about it 
promised to contain a spring of purer quality. They appeared like 
vast heaps of grotesque rocks and tumbled masses of lava, such as 
are found in the Western wilds of America: they were fascinating 
from their very barrenness, and recalled the desolate scenery of the 
moon, rather than an earthly landscape. 

In the strange half-light which pervaded this scene of natural 
ruin two upright fragments of rock were distinguishable, having 
almost the rounded regularity of towers made by human hands— 
or, rather, by some long-vanished race of Titans. ‘This impression 
was enhanced by the fact that they were pierced by numerous aper- 
tures like loop-holes, through which the red light of sunset showed 
like fire. The nearer I approached them, the more awful became 
their aspect; until, when I paused at their feet, they soared far 
above me in sombre majesty, twin watch-towers of the desert. 

They stood upon an outlying spur of the mountain—a stupendous 
wall of living rock; and, in the rough face of this connecting para- 
pet there was a natural entrance; of sufficient height to admit a man 
walking erect. Passing through this doorway, I found myself in a 
passage, turning first one way and then another: dark at first, it 
presently became lighter, and finally opened into an enclosed space 
—a chamber wide and high, upon the floor of which flamed and 
flickered the logs of a hunter’s fire, sending upward through some 
crevice in the roof above a thin spiral of smoke. 

Beside the fire, and bending over the blaze, crouched a figure, 
which in that weird light resembled one of those gnomes by whose 
hands this castle in the wilderness might have been erected. The 
smoothness of the entrance-passage, and the soundless tread of my 
moccasined feet, had brought me into this presence without warn- 
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ing; and only that nameless sensation which causes the propinquity 
of one human being to be felt by another, impelled the figure’ to 
lift its head and say: 

‘What yo’ do here? Um?” 


II. 


I cannot affirm that it was by the exercise of tact that I succeeded 
in allaying the suspicions and finally in winning the friendship of 
this singular being—for, oddly though we were thrown together, 
we became in time the best of friends. Tact is scarcely a feature 
of my character; and I am persuaded that no amount of that qual- 
ity would conquer the reserve of so strangea man. He perceived 


that I, like himself, was in harmony with the world of nature; and 


‘that sufficed. And, having drifted thither, it came to pass that 


there I remained, with ‘‘Old Raven” as my sole companion. 
He was past middle life, and therefore more wedded to the super- 
stitions of his race than a younger man of his tribe would have 


been. He belonged to that peculiar people whose home is on the 


heights above the torrid sands which drink up the waters of “the 


loud-singing Gila.” A hermit by nature, he was always offering up 
propitiatory sacrifices to some Indian deity, for reasons which, for a 
time, I did not comprehend. He selected the choicest portions of 
his game,—for he was a hunter,—and having carried them to the 


summits of the high towers before mentioned, he there consumed 


them with fire. His only weapon was his flat bow of buffalo-rib, 
whipped with raw sinew; but by his inimitable patience in stalk- 
ing he generally contrived to get within range of his quarry. 

His aspect was most striking. He was not of unusual height, but 
his shoulders were huge, his arms long; and the coppery skin was 
drawn so tightly over his gaunt loins as to reveal every movement 
of muscle and bone beneath. His features were strong and grim in 
expression, and there was a depth in the setting of the eyes such as 
is seldom seen in a savage man. His head, arms, and muscular torso 
were naked; and coiled among the shock of black hair lay the scalp- 
lock, closely braided, and tied with deer-sinew. In the cool of the 


early morning and evening, and at night, he covered his shoulders 
with a fine, soft curled buffalo robe. About his waist was the 


breech-clout; and below, his limbs were encased in leggins of 
dressed deer-skin, ornamented, fringed, and colored; terminating in 
beautifully-wrought moccasins, gay enough to please the fancy of 
any savage. 
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One day he called my attention to a number of rough-healed 
scars upon his breast and sides, and said in reference to them, that 
a certain desperate man of his own tribe had persecuted him for 
many years, actuated by some vital hatred, and tried unavailingly 
to goad him to combat. Finally, all other means failing, he 
waylaid and murdered a nephew of ‘‘Old Raven,” of whom the 
latter was especially fond and proud. 

It would be useless to attempt to render the force of the old 
Indian’s manner in telling this story—the sullen fits of musing and 
muttering, broken by storms of passion. ‘‘ Den, me kill ’um! We 
fight long—all strip—all blood! Las’ me take um back down— 
drive knife in here! Den—rip--rip—rip!—out come ’um heart! 
Me take—hang on limb—crow, buzzard, eat plenty—heap eat !” 

He drew a great breath, and his frame seemed to dilate: the 
buffalo robe fell, and the wide chest was revealed, all printed with 
scars and heaving with passion. 


‘See! him knife me here! But ‘Ole Raben,’ him strong, like 
buffalo! knife no hurt ’um—laugh heap—so !” 
And the terrible old man gave utterance to an appalling chuckle. 


In consequence of this deed, he went on to say, he had fled from his 
tribe, and lived an outcast. And now followed the dark secret of 
his present life. In a deep, guttural undertone he told me that he 


had been pursued in his flight, though not by any human avenger. 


Everywhere an enormous grizzly bear dogged his footsteps; and in 
this monster—so his superstitious belief assured him—the spirit of 
the dead Indian, whose name was ‘‘ Big Thunder,” had taken up 
his abode. 

“Me know ’um, know’um sure! Him big—hump all white, an’, 
right on bre’s’, Jong red mark! Him point ’um foot, show me, an’ 
grin! den me know ’um—Big T’under !” 

After a gloomy pause, he added: 

‘‘Me never know when come. Jus’ like steal-man: sometime 
night, sometime day—but alway come, show me big red mark, an’ 
grin, an’ go way. Some day me kill ’um doo: den Ole Raben res’ 


heap !” 


III. 


During my explorations of this wild land, I chanced one day up- 
on a region of a different character from that which we inhabited. 
It was well watered and wooded, and I was lured onward until I 


found its central well-spring. Deep between rocky hills it lay, the 
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only approach to it being through the long gorge by which I had 
come. The descent from the level of the upper plain was steep, 
and the rocky sides of the downward path, in their cold grayness, 
offered a marked contrast to the verdure of the valley below. For 
at the end of the gorge the rocky walls suddenly diverged, and 
opened to my view a lovely oasis, in the midst of which was the 
spring itself, clear and cold, with water-cresses about its margin, 
and the blue of the sky mirrored within. 

A lovely spot, where to linger and dream. The trill of the little 
stream, murmuring on its way down the glen, was the only sound 
audible. Light-winged swallows came on glancing wings, chasing 
the gnats and flies. But, happening to glance upwards, I be- 
held, far aloft and above the cliffs, those harbingers of death and 
decay, the vultures. In and out of the white islands of cloud they 
swept and swung and drifted on silent wing, in the empty regions 
of the upper air. What did those jackals of the sky scent or see in 
that lovely glade, that their great orbits crossed each other so cease- 
lessly overhead ? 

I seated myself upon the curving root of a wild plum tree, and 
contemplated the scene. Thickets of hack berry and mesquite, 
mingled with paw-paw and other bushes, dotted the ground, hiding 
the feet of the gray rocks that surrounded the glade. A faint, per- 
fumed breeze sighed past me; it seemed to woo my spirit to fly with 
it to the region of dreams. And now the circling rocks appeared to 
nod their heads solemnly and speak: 

‘*Long ago! Long gone years ago!” 

Suddenly I was awake. The sky had become lurid. A dull 
glare took the place of the former serene brightness. I saw two 
clouds approaching, whose centres were black darkness, while their 
edges had a sulphurous glow. They swam across the sky, drinking 
the living blue into their maw. The seams of the rocks ap- 
peared to yawn. But there was a deep stillness, amid which I 
seemed to hear those mystic voices repeating their sad refrain— 
Long gone years ago!” 

The threatened storm passed without bursting. The red glow, 
the thick darkness, faded and were dispersed. The bright sun 
shone again; the brook slipped twinkling away. Yet there, above, 
the vultures sailed as before ! 

IV. 

The great orb of day hung low in the sky, when I stooped, before 

turning homeward, ard drunk deep at the crystal well. After 
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quenching my thirst I paused a moment to admire the rough 
carnelian and jasper pebbles which surrounded the margin. 

And then I saw something which had hitherto escaped my notice. 
Two long impressions, almost in shape like human footprints, except 
that certain sharp, deep indentations marked their extremities, had 
displaced the soil. With a sudden thrill of the nerves, I glanced 
quickly up. 

No sign of life met my gaze. But in a moment there came a 
sound from the direction of the gorge—a noise as of running; and 
immediately after a great mule-deer leaped from the rocky entrance. 
He stopped, swaying upon his limbs, and gazed an instant, a worried 
look in his eyes, his head scarcely upbearing his branching horns. 
He threw a frightened glance over his shoulder, for down the pass 
came a whining note and rustling footsteps like the moving of dead 
leaves upon the snow. Gathering, the buck sprang forward again; 
and now I saw an arrow sticking in his shoulder; it was driven to 
the feather, and worked as he ran. 

‘* Poor fellow !” thought I; ‘‘ truly, you are hunted to the death; 
but those ravening coyotes shall never drag you down !” 

A keen glance along the barrel, a darting flame—and prone he 
staggered and fell, almost beside the spring. The lean, grey crew 
of pursuers, crowding out from the pass, stopped at the crack of my 
rifle to look and listen; they lifted their heads, and with ears, eyes, 
and noses, strove for the sight and scent; then, down-drooping 
again, slunk with lowered tails afar, and skirting the edge of the 
valley, were soon lost in the thorny mazes of the chapparal. 

But once more, from out of the deep cafion came another and 
more awful note. Some great body was pushing its way down, 
in an awkward and lumbering gallop, while smothered snorts and 
vengeful gruntings told of collisions against the jagged sides of the 
narrow way; and labored breathing reached my ears, as if the 
creature had run long and hard. Not the wolves alone were follow- 
ing the trail of the wounded buck ! 

Fearing to rise erect, I succeeded, by rolling over and over across 
an intervening stretch of turf, in gaining a place of concealment in 
the thick chapparal. There I waited, but not for long. I already 
knew what was to come; and in another instant the open doors of 
the gulch gave egress to a grizzly bear of unprecedented size and 
strange marking. Out he came, headlong, and without a moment’s 
pause lunged straight forward on the trail of the deer. On reach- 
ing the carcase, he halted with a snort, and rearing upward on his 
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haunches, gave utterance to a loud ‘hough !” followed by a hoarse 
and heavy muttering. 

As he stood so, beating the air with his great paws, sharp-set with 
talcus, there seemed to be in his action something almost human. 
He turned his great head in all directions, protruding his long, 
straight upper lip beyond his broad nose, in the effort to unravel 


’ the mystery. His small, piggish eyes gleamed and rolled in their 


red setting; a hideous grin bared his teeth, and I could almost 
fancy that he was about to speak. The wind, fortunately, blew 
directly from him to me, and I could plainly perceive the peculiar, 
half-human odor which he gave forth. 

Failing to discover my presence, he turned his attention to the 
deer, and moved about it with a semblance of grotesque and horrible 
dancing, as if in gloating anticipation of the coming feast. At 
length he dropped on all fours, grasped the carcase by the fore- 
shoulder, and, lifting it with ease, made off down the glen. 

I had been lying, all this while, in a painfully cramped position, 
and now to relieve myself I incautiously moved one arm. At the 
sound, the monster dropped his prey and came back at a gallop. 
Within twenty paces of my retreat, he reared himself up once more. 
He grinned hideously; his ears were flattened close to his skull, 
while his square muzzle fairly wrinkled and twitched with rage. As 
he stood there I judged his height to be fully seven feet. His im- 
mense bulk, clothed in gray, was marked by a high hump of start- 
ling whiteness: and—awful sight! there, between his fore arms, 
upon his hairy breast, I beheld the self-same sign of which Old 
Raven had told me—a long, dull splash of red ! 


Vv. 


How or when I got back to our camp in the rocky castle, I hardly 
know; I was sound in body and limb, but wofully disturbed in | 
spirit. Nor was Old Raven in a mood to cheer me; on the contrary, 
he was in a particularly bad humor. He had, it appeared, stalked 
and wounded a buck; but the animal, just as he shot, had started 
at something and jumped back; the arrow had struck in the 
shoulder, and the deer got away. 

‘* May be me fin’ ’um, mornin’,” he added, as he rolled himself 
in his buffalo robe, and composed himself to sleep. 

But the grizzly had so impressed me that I no longer wondered 
at Old Raven’s strange notion concerning it, and next morning I 
exerted all my powers of pursuasion to prevent him from following 
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the trail. When I remembered how close the monster had been 
to me, and imagined the probable results of an encounter between 
it and the Indian, I confess to a nervous tremor that I could not 
control. I could not deny that a spell, real or imaginary, seemed 
to attend the presence of the animal. Old Raven, though he could 
have had no suspicion of my adventure, manifested an unwonted 
restlessness. Did he instinctively divine the neighborhood of that 
grisly shape? 

A few days later, while in pursuit of antelope, we met with an 
experience which had the effect of strengthening the superstitious 
feeling that had already begun to find lodgment in my mind. 

In the effort to get within reach of the “‘ children of the Plains,” 
we had traversed long stretches of alkali and sand. The herd 
which we followed sauntered aimlessly about, cropping at intervals 
some withered herbage or cactus which sparsely clothed the more 
fertile portions of the plain, and guarded jealously by the ever- 
alert buck. A near approach on our part seemed impossible; as 
often as we gained what we anticipated would be vantage-ground, 
we would find that the herd had moved a corresponding distance, 
maintaining the usual number of yards between themselves and us. 
Finally Old Raven said, 

“Me go ’um rock—no furder !” 

The rock to which he pointed resembled, at the first glance, part 
of a range of fallen edifices of stone, massed abruptly on the plain 
where the shy animals were grazing. But the antelope, so far 
from regarding the great pile with misgiving, seemed to be designedly 
drawing nearer to it. At length we saw them march in single file 
along the low wall which skirted the base of the cliff, led by the 
guardian buck, whose white rump, even as we looked, disappeared 
behind a gray boulder, followed in regular procession by the entire 
herd. When the last one had vanished the old Indian, with the 
stealthy action of his race, glided on before, from point to point, 
behind stone and bush, creeping onward, his broad back undulat- 
ing, like some huge saurian, over and among the scattered masses 
that diversified the way. Finally, having reached a point from 
which it seemed probable the game might be killed, he rested. 
Meanwhile, I had imitated his tactics, and joined him where he lay. 

Slowly and cautiously the stalker lifted his dark head above the 
wall. For an instant he remained at gaze; then turned a blank 
look towards me and exclaimed in a low guttural tone, 

Antelope—no see ! ” 
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It was true; not a “‘ goat” was in sight. Where had they gone 
—or flown? We stood up and looked abroad, where the wide plain 
stretched away below us, for we had slowly ascended since the 
beginning of our stalk. The surface that met our gaze was wild, 
rough, and misshapen as that of some lost planet; and above it hung 
a sky which seemed to be an aerial reproduction of it. To this Old 
Raven pointed, with hoarse mutterings. 

‘*Look um! Big rain; may be catch ’um. Raben see—come!” 

We crept into a more sheltered position within the walls, and 
from a narrow fissure in the rock looked forth upon the desert. It 
lay silent, as if palsied beneath the glare of the yellow sky. 
Strangely-shaped clouds sailed overhead, and from their twisted 
edges the lightning shot downward in keen white arrows to the 
earth. Heavier and more stifling grew the air, and all was still 
around us. 

At length there was a stir; from afar came a sound as of a vast 
rushing. It grew louder, and filled our ears. Onward whirled the 
tornado, careening along the naked ground, which vanished from 
sight beneath it. One by one each landmark was blotted from our 
view. ‘The demon wind was upon us, thick with the driven wreck 
of the tempest. Sand, gravel, stones were whirled aloft and rained 
upon our wall; and above the wild din of their hailing sounded the 
shriek of the whirlwind. The firm earth seemed to groan under 
the missiles showered upon her face from the rent clouds. 

Following upon the track of the wind, the rain suddenly 
descended, dissolving and furrowing the soil beneath, making tor- 
rents flow down each shelf and channel of the rock. How long it 
continued to descend, we knew not. It passed at length, leaving 
us bruised and drenched. We made our way to a higher and drier 
cleft. At this point there was an aperture in the wall, working in 
another direction. Old Raven glanced through it, and then 
motioned me to do the same. It was a strange spectacle that I 
beheld. 

I looked down into an open space surrounded on all sides by rock, 
at some points rising sheer, at others ascending and receding in 
terraces. The floor, nearly circular in shape, and traversed by long 
fissures, was crowded with the entire trembling band of antelope. 
Down from their bodies dripped the rain drops as they moved and 
shifted their positions. They were not more than fifty yards away 
from us. A gleam of satisfaction lightened my companion’s visage; 
gently he drew his bow, fitting an arrow to the string. 
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But before he could loose it a sudden panic fell upon the herd. — 
They began to run in circles, confusedly, crowding closer together, 
and turning their wild eyes in terror toward the entrance of their 
harbor of refuge. Following the direction of their gaze, Old Raven 
emitted a gasp, his bow fell from his hand, and the barbed hunt- 
ing shaft rattled harmlessly among the stones. In a husky voice 
he muttered, 

‘‘Ugh! him here! look! see! Big T’under!” 

Yes, there, blocking the entrance with his immense body, stood 
the terrible grizzly. It was the same monster that I had already 
seen; there could be no room for mistake. No other had a shape 
so massive; none other the white hump; and none other—for, as 
we looked, he reared himself up, grinning and seeming to point to 
it with his paw—none other bore upon his breast that wide splash 
of red! It was Big Thunder, indeed. 

With a yell of defiance, Old Raven drew his ready knife, snatched 
up his bended bow, and went leaping down the rocks toward the 
awful apparition. I followed him as rapidly as I might. But when 
we reached the spot where the bear had stood, not a living creature 
was in sight. The antelope had scattered up the terraces and 
escaped: the bear was nowhere visible. Had our senses played us 
false? Long the Indian sought for him, exploring every turn and 
cranny of the chaotic pile, but nowhere could he find traces of his 
enemy. 


VI. 


Abandoning the search at last, Old Raven led the way back to 
our habitation, muttering and despondent: nor could I rouse him 
from his gloomy preoccupation. The next day, however, I was 
surprised to observe that he had entirely recovered his spirits. He 
went about his daily tasks with unwonted energy: indeed, the 
exuberance of his manner was hardly in keeping with his ordinary 
reserve. 

‘Ole Raben heap strong now,” Hie said. “‘Him laugh—bear 
make such fool!” 

I stared at him in perplexity. What did this gaiety portend? 
Was it conceivable that a single night had sufficed to disperse his 
cherished beliefs and superstitions? I could not credit it; but I 
strove to encourage his defiant humor. 

“I’m glad ’tis so,” said I. ‘‘Old Raven too much man to let 
bear fix 
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He gave ashort, grim laugh for answer. There was something 
in the tone of that laugh that made me uneasy. 

Later in the day, he proposed our moving camp to a point where, 
he said, game abounded. 

**On’y two mile; den deer—antelope—fish heap—me show.” 

And I was fain to content myself with his assurance. 

Our sleeping-places in the rock castle were cleft-like formations 
in the main circular wall, at a considerable height above the floor; 
we had filled them with dried bunch-grass for bedding, and they 
were in all respects comfortable. Old Raven occupied the one 
which he had selected before my arrival; I had chosen a cleft 
opposite his, on the other side of the great circle. At sun- 
down of the last evening of our stay we had kindled a fire, but by 
degrees it had burned down, leaving us in darkness. 

I fell asleep, and did not awaken until the moon had risen and 
thrown its light through an opening in the rocky roof, directly on 
the bed of Old Raven. My eyes rested upon it idly for a moment: 
then, all at once, I realized that it was empty! 

I got up and crossed the floor. The Indian was nowhere to be 
seen, though the bed was still warm where he had lain. Desiring 
some explanation of his disappearance, I threaded the stone corridor, 
and emerged into the outer air. A sound, proceeding from above, 
caused me to look upward, and I discovered a figure on one of the 
tower summits. Its attitude was of supplication; it stood with 
arms outstretched, facing the moon. The head was slowly bowed 
and lifted again, and a low chanting came faintly to my ears. It 
was a sound freighted with grief; it seemed to mingle with the 
pale moonlight, and then to pass into shadow and lose itself over 
the dreary plain. The distance was too great for me to discern 
Old Raven’s features, but I knew it must be he. 

I wandered back to my bed again, and slept till the yellow light 
of day awakened me. My first glance was toward the Indian’s 
bed. It was still empty. I was the only living being in the cavern. 
I rose, and after hastily swallowing a few mouthfuls of food, I took 
my rifle and set forth to search for him. I was inclined to think 
that he had left the neighborhood; and I was oppressed with the 
idea that he was in some danger. Although there was nothing to 
guide me as to the direction I should take, chance or destiny led 
my steps straight to the rocky pass where the mule-deer had fallen. 

I reached it in due time, and passing down between its high walls, 
stopped ever and anon to listen. I heard at length something that 
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made my heart beat quicker, stirred my expectant nerves, and hast- 
ened my lingering footsteps. I hurried anxiously forward, and 
gained at last the open space of the fairy glade. Again that low 
murmur came to my ears. At first I could not determine whence 
it proceeded. But afew more steps brought me within sight of 
what I had dreaded. Partly hidden by the low bushes near the 
spring lay Old Raven, sorely wounded. Looking upon him, I knew 
that death was near. 

He raised himself painfully upon his hands at my approach, 
turning upon me as he did so his ghastly countenance, lacerated 
and wet with blood. His half-dead eyes, glowing still with sullen 
fire, strove to fix their wavering gaze. He had been pouring water 
over his brow; and the little rill that sang its soft musi¢ off among 
the reeds, flowed with crimson streaks below him. 

I knelt by his side, and, stooping, partly raised him. But his 
limbs were numb, and essayed in vain to support the dying frame. 
Raising one heavy arm, he pointed down the glade, and muttered 
some indistinguishable words. Divining his wish, I left him and 
ran to the spot indicated. It was as I expected. There writhed 
the great bear in his last struggle, the keen knife of his mortal foe 
standing straight up above his loins. The torrent of blood had 
soaked the grizzly hide, matting the long hair upon his flanks, ana 
smearing the hideous face where he had sought with busy muzzle 
to staunch the fatal wounds. When he saw me, he growled in 
venomous impotency, and strove again and again to gain his feet. 
For a moment, he actually succeeded in doing so; but immediately, 
all his forces ebbing, he swayed, staggered, and vomited a great 
gush of red. He gave his huge head a last shake, as of baffled 
rage. He trembled, reared himself half erect, toppled, and then 
lunged forward with a long.slide upon the earth—dead. 

I returned to the Indian, and taking him in my arms, carried 
him to the side of his now lifeless enemy. He stretched forth his 
hand, plucked out the knife from the carcase, and, as a last mark 
of defiance, essayed to slash the monster’s head. ® 

**Ole Raben kill yo’, las’,” he said, slowly. ‘‘ Big T’under, yo’ 
track him no more!” 

Feebly he waved the bloody knife above his head. A fierce 
smile kindled upon his features, and the death-song began. At 
times his voice almost failed; but the grim, brave heart roused 
again, and the chant sounded forth once more. At the end, he 
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took my hand, pressed it to his forehead, fell back, straightened 
his limbs with a quiver, and was gone. 

The passing wind, which swept over the lonely place, took upon 
its wings the strong soul of Old Raven, and bore it far from the 
secret glade where he had met and slain the monstrous shape that 
harbored the spirit of his foe. There was death in the midst of 
life. Thesweet, wild breeze, the grasses under foot, the birds above, 
seemed hastening to conceal the traces of the fray on the surface 
of fair Nature’s breast. 

EpwaArpD KEMEYs. 


DOMUS PACIFICA. 
* And they that love His name shall dwell therein.””—Ps. lxix. 36. 


SwEET place ! sweet chosen spot ! On all the earth 
There is no charm serene and fair like thine ; 

Thy wood-path echoes now with childhood’s mirth, 
And through thy groves of maple and of pine 
The loving, lingering lights of autumn shine. 


There is a rapture round thee, known to them 
Whose innocence thy sacred precinct shields ; 
They know each jewel in thy diadem, 
And all the wealth that nature to thee yields— 
Thy tender flowers, thy golden harvest fields. 


Through far-off years fond eyes shall backward gaze, 
And tired hearts turn lovingly to thee, 


Thou tranquil Eden, smiling through the haze 
That wraps thee round, and hangs above the lea, 
Where, calm and still, the river seeks the sea. 


In such a scene God’s spirit loves to dwell ; 
His perfect peace now rests upon the land ; 
, And, as I hear the sweet-toned chapel bell, 
A little dreaming child again I stand, 
And hold in mine my sister’s clinging hand. 


It was our first school-day, and we before 
Had never heard the great bell ring so near ; 

My sister’s tender eyes were brimming o’er 
With half-shed tears of childish doubt and fear— 
Sweet day! so soon, alas! to disappear. 
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Yet, in our hearts, one deep, abiding love 

For that dear time in waves doth fall and rise ; 
And eager fancy, winging like a dove 

Its silver way, still bears us to the skies, 

Who, older grown, are not yet wonder-wise. 


With reverent step we walk each shaded path, 
And on the hillside pause where sleep the dead ; 
The pensive beauty of the aftermath 
Ts all around, and over each low bed 
A mantle of bright leaves is softly spread. 


So silent sleep they, these beloved of God! 
So silent and so still, while we descry 

From sorrow’s height the fair way that they trod, 
In simple truth and sweet humility 
That sanctify the places where they lie. 


We cannot mourn the violets of the May, 
The red June roses, or the later bloom 

Of August lilies, for the tangled way 
Will yet again be glad, and rare perfume 
Call all our old rejoicings from their tomb. 


And gentle hands will deck the Virgin’s brow, 
Will lay the fairest flowers at her feet, 
While happy heads in loving prayer still bow, 
And grateful voices tenderly repeat 
The hymns our loved ones sang, their anthems sweet. 


Now through the dear old halls new faces smile, 
But not more fair than those of long ago ; 

New steps are heard along the chapel aisle ; 
Yet, as of old, the golden tapers glow, 


And organ notes of praise rise sweet and low. 


The spirit of the past will not depart ; 
The light of far-off days will never fail ; 
And they, the first companions of our heart, 
Are with us still, while love holds back the veil 
That hides from tear-dimmed eyes their life-star pale. 


Thou God of all, the old time and the new, 
Teach us the chastening lesson we would learn! 
Above us still the same far-reaching blue 
Bends with Thy blessing, yet our spirits yearn 
For the sweet days that may no more return. 
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Take Thou our hearts with all their discontent ! 
Bend to Thine own our ever restless will, 
And of the joy, the sorrow, Thou hast sent, 
Freely we offer that we may fulfil 
The law of love, and loving, praise Thee still! 
HELEN GRACE SMITH. 


A PLEA FOR THE NEGRO. 


In the vast and varied literature of the tariff question there are 
books, tracts, leaflets, speeches, pro and con, showing the relation 
of almost every class of citizens to our fiscal policy ; going into de- 
tails, often, and attempting to estimate and foot up the innumer- 
able items of profit and loss in the investment. We are all talking 
and writing and reading about the farmer and the tariff, the work- 
ingman, the manufacturer, the wool-grower, the railroad, the ship- 
builder, and the tariff. It would seem that the list of combinations 
must be exhausted, and that the tariff has been written up for 
every industry and everybody. 

It has strangely not occurred to any philosopher on either side to 
go into an exhaustive examination of the relation to the tariff of 
one of the most numerous and interesting classes of our citizens. 
We have talked about the Negro’s relation to everything else except 
the tariff, just as we have talked about everybody’s relation to the 
tariff except his. 

Let us not waste time in philosophical disputes on the important 
but threadbare theme of slavery’s likeness to protection. There 
are plenty of old-time abolitionists, and sons of abolitionists, in this 
fight, to take care of that most beautiful and interesting chapter 
in social philosophy. To them we leave those charming characters, 
the hypothetical consumer A, who is a slave to the hypothetical 
manufacturer B, at least during all the long, hot hours of the day 
it takes him to earn the extra dollar that protection costs him. We 
shall go down to the cotton-field, intensely real, material, arith- 
metical, and not hypothetical or algebraic. 

There it is, the snow-white cotton-field, and there, in it, is the 
coal-black Negro—extant before us in the broiling flesh, as real as 
reality itself. What’s he to the tariff, or the tariff to him? Little 
he knows, perhaps, and less he cares ; but after all not so much less 
than white folks. And if he can’t tell us, maybe the books can. 

There amid his harvest he stands, the object of our long and deep 
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solicitude—he who has brought us more strife and bickering, more. 
deadly hatred, more war, more devastation, bloodshed, bereave- 
ments, tears, than any being our soil has fed or our sun shone on. 
Yet he is innocent, or at fault only as he bowed to the man who 
laid the lash upon him, or let himself be made the slave and tool 
of the later carpet-bagger. He did nothing to bring on our troubles 
except excite our sympathies by his own sufferings. He is not re- 
sponsible for his presence among us. All that we have done for 
him does not yet suffice for a plea of set-off; and sympathy for him 
is still a screaming feature of every campaign, and may yet unlock 
the national treasury. 

Anyhow, short of that, we shall do everything for him that can 
be done, and more than we do for anybody else. There is our 
blessed tariff. He shall have the biggest share of that. He shall 
have protection on his cotton. This will do him all the more good 
from the fact that it is his cotton when it is harvested—that is, he 
gets a share of it, over which he exercises entire commercial control; 
and whatever bounty or protection there is in that share, he is in a 
position to command the full benefit of. It is different with the 
white man who spins or weaves the cotton. He does not own the 
cloth when it is woven, and the man who does own it, if he were 
not a shining light of protectionist generosity, might by design or 
by some awkward oversight neglect to share with him the “ protec- 
tion” when he sells the cloth and realizes it. The Negro, working 
on shares, has a better grip on the tariff blessings. 

Proudly let it be said of our country, that in bestowing the rich 
blessings of high taxation it has not forgotten its dusky ward. It 
has indeed cared for the white weaver, and given his employer 40 
per cent protection, which will never stop until it gets into the 
weaver’s pocket; which result Uncle Sam is so sure of that he hasn’t 
thought it worth while to mention the matter in any statute or 
court ruling. So the white weaver gets 40 per cent. But what: is 
that compared with what the black cotton-grower gets? What is 
the tariff on cotton ? 

_Alas, there is none. There is absolute free trade in cotton. The 
nation’s ward has no tariff protection—not the slightest hint or 
pretence of it. He is the “forgotten man.” A Georgia Senator 
and a Kansas Congressman have recently paraded the duties on 
corn, wheat, provisions, etc., as evidence that the farmer is cared 
for and protected by the tariff. It is all humbug, as anybody 
knows. But even in this humbug the old-time slave has no share. 
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The ‘‘ home market” is another tariff humbug in which he has 
no portion. If he raises three bales of cotton for his own share he 
sells one in America and two across the ocean. For the two bales 
he must patiently wait until a foreign customer sends a foreign ship 
to carry it away. And who is that foreign customer? He is ex- 
actly the man whom our high-tariff friends say they must in self- 
defence cripple, and if possible ruin. They are stricken with the | 
Carthago-delenda-est, and have ‘‘ got it bad.” They try to tickle the 
Irish in this country with boasts of how their wonder-working tariff 
is crushing and grinding—whom? The unprotected Negro’s cus- 
tomers—the buyers of two out of every three bales of his cotton. 

Nay, but theyeven go further. ‘They boast that besides crippling 
them in every possible way, they make them support our govern- 
ment. They have never been quite so pleased with anything else 
as with Senator Edmunds’ demonstration that our tariff is paid, not 
by our own people, but by the foreign producers. This might be a 
relief to some classes, but in even this last and most ridiculous of 
all protectionist humbugs the Negro is denied any part or lot, for 
it merely shifts his share of the tax off his shoulders, and puts his 
own and every other American’s tax on the shoulders of his princi- 
pal customers. Can they buy as much of his cotton, or pay as 
much for it, as if they were not obliged to support our government 
in addition to their own? 

No. Look at it in any way you will ; catalogue all the imaginary 
blessings of our present tariff system, and not a single one of them 
is bestowed upon the Negro. His cotton is not taxed, but the shirt 
that was made of it is; and the iron ties that bound it, and the steel 
rails on which it was sent to the seaboard to await the coming of 
that foreign customer against whom his government aims all its 
commercial antagonism, and on whom it even supposes that it heaps 
the burdens of its own support, are taxed. 

See him standing there amid the unprotected harvest of his toil! 
To be blamed for submitting to slavery, but to be honored as highly 
as any other American citizen for having made his own living with- 
out one particle of protection, bounty, subsidy, or financial aid of 
any kind from his government, nor even any compensation for the 
protection or subsidizing of others at his expense. Black as he is, 
victimized as he is, he isa king in self-respect compared with the 
flock-master who robs him of his hard earnings when he comes to 
spend for woollen clothes a portion of what the foreigner has paid 
him for his cotton, and whose face blanches not nor blushes when 
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he declares that, unlike the Negro, he cannot, without the tariff 
that robs the Negro, make his living in the best country ever spread 
under the foot of man. 

The black man in the cotton-field is not more ruthlessly plun- 
dered by this system than almost everybody else, including the aver- 
age wool-grower. In fact he escapes a large proportion of its exac- 
tions from sheer inability to buy the protected goods. But the 
point is, that his is the case in which the robbery is absolutely de- 
monstrable, and no pretence of anything else can endure a moment’s 
discussion. ‘The same is true of the white cotton-planter, but the 
country never did profess any love for him. He is not the “ nation’s 
ward.” He has always been game for the ‘‘ protected ” government 
pets to pluck. Besides, he does not usually vote for the people 
who pluck him, while the Negro is confidently expected to pass 
under the rod of Northern ‘‘ protection” just as meekly and obedi- 
ently as he once bowed to the Southern lash. There is not a more 
pathetic scene in this world than to behold the tears trickle down 
the careworn cheeks of the New England cotton-manufacturer, pro- 
tected by a tariff of 40 per cent, when some casual word calls to his 
mind the black cotton-grower, protected by a tariff of 00 per cent. 
And why does he weep? Poor man, he fears that the Negro is not 
always allowed to vote, and have his vote counted, for a high tariff 
on cotton ties and cotton clothes. He has no fear whatever that of 
his own free will the Negro would vote for his own interests in the 
matter. 

There is something so irresistibly grotesque in the attitude of all 
the parties to this curious political and economic case that I am 
always surprised when, as happens almost every day, men tell me it 
has never before occurred to them. It has so many interesting 
features that I have not tried to hint at all of them. But the strik- 
ing points of the picture are indelible, and not even to be dimmed 
by protectionist muddling of logic and statistics. Thus: 

1. There is no duty oncotton. The cotton-growing Negro is left 
like a shorn lamb to the blasts of that absolute free trade which 
Henry George is called visionary for saying should be made general. 

2. Two-thirds of his crop is sold abroad, and carried across the 
ocean in foreign ships. Hence it cannot be claimed that the tariff 
has built up for him an American market. 

3. The one-third that he sells in America is sold far away from 
the field where it is grown. Hence even his little American market 
is not by any means a true home market. 
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4. This far-off American market has not been increased by pro- 
tection. Our people paid last year $40,000,000 for foreign cotton 
goods, including duties, but exclusive of all freights and profits be- 
tween the foreign factory and the American consumer. Nearly all 
this was brought to us in foreign ships, and chiefly made of our 
own cotton, which had been carried abroad in foreign ships. Mean- 
time, while in 1860 we exported more value of manufactured cot- 
tons than of hog products, we exported last year four times as many 
dollars’ worth of hog products as of cotton goods. 

5. Of course the Negro’s foreign market is not helped, and his 
foreign customers, outnumbering his American customers by the 
enormous proportion of two to one, are not enriched, conciliated, 
nor encouraged to continue and increase their purchases by a tariff 
which, as demonstrated by Senator Edmunds, makes them bear the 
burden of our government, in addition to crippling their commerce. 
It is the evident intention of the tariff managers to treat the 
Negro’s best customers as enemies, and to do them all the injury 
possible. 

But while they stand convicted as regards intention, and thus 
show themselves to be the negro’s enemies, they are innocent of the 
fact, for nothing was ever plainer than that, on the contrary, they 
have shut themselves in and given the world to England. While 
they are fleecing us on every yard of the cottons we wear, we are 
paying for our tea, coffee, and sugar with English cotton goods 
made out of our cotton ; the freights, commissions, profits, and in- 
surance being all English, from the start to the finish. 

And whichever way you take it, what good does it bring to the 
Negro who grows the cotton? It is all out of pocket so far as he is 
concerned. The black sheep is left out of the fold by the self- 
appointed shepherds of the flock, who argue that inability to make 
a living unaided and with only an even start, confers the right to 
dictate the taxes of those who do make their own living, with not 
so much as an even start. 

HENRY J. PHILPOTT. 
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TARIFF REFORM. 
Part II. 


THE object of a protective tariff is to augment prices of a certain 
class of goods that the government has undertaken to protect by 
insuring to the maker of such goods a profit on his work. It 
means this or it means nothing. If, as some wild advocates of the 
system assert, such protection cheapens the goods it was meant to 
protect, the whole project is as insane as any dream of a lunatic. 

Of course the interests protected form only part of our great in- 
dustries. As the system is based on the power of the government 
to take from one class and give to another, it is impossible to pro- 
tect all. The benefits apply only to those engaged in producing 
articles at home that come in competition with like articles abroad. 
This of course leaves out all agricultural products, for these we 
export. It omits from its lists the labor of nearly all mechanics, 
for we do not import blacksmith’s work nor can we purchase houses. 
‘ It leaves unprotected the professions, male and female labor, and 
even the workmen employed by the very interests the government 
has taken such extraordinary steps to sustain. On the contrary, 
the wage-workers in mines and manufactures have felt the protec- 
tive tariff only in their increased cost of living, while their com- 
pensation has kept no pace with the increased profit pocketed by 
capital. 

To those who have fairly investigated this condition of so-called 
protection the results have been to the last extent startling. The 
operatives, men and children, are reduced to an extremity that 
sickens the heart to know and appreciate. This is especially the 
case in our mines. Housed in tenements that a humane heart 
would hesitate to give a brute, their clothing is in rags, and their 
food of a sort to insure disease and shorten life. 

There is no exaggeration in this. When necessity drives tender 
children, with their unformed muscles, to hard labor, poverty and 
privation are not at the door, but upon the hearthstone. When 
these poor laborers, finding life intolerable from this awful abuse, 
strike for higher wages, less hours, or better fare, they are driven 
out like beasts, and a lower grade of labor is brought in from Poland, 
Hungary, or Italy; for it is a strange fact that while this entire 
system is based on a plea of protection to American labor against 
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the pauper labor of Europe, our ports are left open to the intro- 
duction of that same pauper labor to compete with our home work- 
men. Capital is forced to appeal to this lower form of labor abroad, 
for the skilled labor of Europe does not emigrate and cannot be 
induced to emigrate to this country, for it has at home a cheaper 
and a better condition than protected labor can give it here. Thus 
we have seen in the coal-mines of my native State the native 
American laborer driven out by Irish, English, and Welsh men, and 
these in turn forced from their work by Poles, Italians, and Negroes. 

Of course, looked at from a philosophical point of view, one can- 
not complain of this. There is no sentiment in trade. Philan- 
thropy and business will not mix, and the man who invests his 
money in any enterprise must be left to manage it to his best 
advantage. There is a law of supply and demand that underlies 
all business. But what is to be complained of is the persistent and 
noisy claim that this abuse of the government is for the benefit of 
labor. The sentiment that cannot be found in mines or factories 
gets loud and insolent in our halls of legislation, and is reiterated 
to weariness through the press. 

Nov, to illustrate the practical working of this iniquitous system, 
let us take an individual instance—say a blacksmith who earns a 
dollar for his day’s toil. Whose dollar is this? It is the black- 
smith’s, by the highest title that a man can claim. No one but 
himself has in it the slightest interest. Now, by the law of God 
and the acknowledged rights of civilized humanity, undisturbed by 
any law of protection, the blacksmith may take that dollar and 
make a good bargain with a Patagonian, a Russian, a Frenchman, 
with a man living in Africa, China, or any other human being 
upon the earth. In this use of his hard earning he has the right 
to his own better judgment, without limitations other than those 
which the necessities of the government may impose. We will sup- 
pose he seeks to purchase a hat of a Frenchman which the French- 
man is ready to exchange for the dollar. But as he is about to 
conclude his bargain the government of the United States steps 
in with its immense personality and power and says to him, ‘‘ You 
must not buy your hat of this Frenchman; you must buy it from 
a hat-maker at Providence, Rhode Island.” The blacksmith says, 
“Very well; I am willing to go there and purchase.” He goes to 
the hat-manufacturer of Providence and offers his dollar for a hat. 
But the Providence maker of hats says, laughing, ‘‘ We have no 
hats here for a dollar; we charge two dollars for the hat.” ‘‘ Very 
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well,” says the blacksmith; ‘I will go back and buy of the French- 
man.” ‘‘Oh no,” says the protected man of Providence, ‘you 
cannot do that; there is a law of the United States which has 
raised the price of the Frenchman’s hat to two dollars and fifty 
cents, and if you take his hat you must pay that amount; so you 
*had better take mine at two dollars.” ‘‘ But,” responds the black- 
smith, ‘‘I have only one dollar.” ‘Well, go and get another,” 
the protected hat-maker of Providence says; and so the blacksmith 
goes away. Now it is to be recognized that the same law which 
gave the man who made the hat the power to charge the additional 
dollar did not put the additional dollar in the blacksmith’s pocket, 
any more than it put an additional dollar’s value in the hat. The 
blacksmith has to earn that dollar. It is not to be picked from 
the bushes; it is not given him by the government. Back to his 
anvil and bellows, and there he toils a second day, and that day 
goes out of his life, and another dollar comes which is the in- 
carnation of his sweat, of his sinews, and all the other waste of 
his physical powers. With that additional dollar added to the 
dollar he had first he goes to the Providence hatter, and for the 
hat the two dollars are paid. 

Now the question presents itself, Whose day was that second day ? 
By the law of justice and the law of God it was the blacksmith’s, 
for, on the day of judgment, for all its performances, all its inten- 
tions, and all its effects he must give an account. But by the law 
of the Congress of the United States it was the manufacturer’s day. 
The maker of hats could as well have gone to the home of the 
honest blacksmith and compelled him to toil under the lash till 
sundown as to do what the law empowered him to do. 

We read with indignation and amazement of the European - 

despotism, where a man is robbed of his honest toil by born aristo- 
crats who, by the grace of God, as Jefferson expressed it, ride 
booted and spurred over the rights of the citizens; and yet here, in 
the afternoon of the nineteenth century, under a republic built 
through patriotic blood for the protection of the citizens, we find 
the same tyranny legalized and in full operation. 
_ I charge, as I charged upon the floors of Congress, that every 
increase of price which a protective tariff creates is a day of slavery 
to the laboring population of America; and every hour of unneces- 
sary toil which such tariff takes is stolen from the invaluable store 
of human responsibility and duty. ‘ 

Now, how does this system of increased prices operate on particu- 
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lar industries? Let us see how it affects the farmer, for the agri- 
cultural interest is the foundation interest of the United States. It 
means an increased price of all that the farmer buys. I will not go 
into the details to show how it affects the price of his furniture, his 
lumber, His agricultural implements, and all the daily necessities 
which he and his family require. It is only necessary to say that’ 
all he is called upon to purchase is over and beyond what he pro- 
duces; and I will content myself to give what the ablest and most 
careful of statisticians has given me, after I had referred this query 
to his most thorough and accurate investigation. His report to 
me was that the increased price to the farmer of America exceeds 
$600,000,000 a year. Trulya heavy burthen for that hard-working 
and most vital industry to bear! But the farmer is afflicted ina 
way which will interest all. 

The farmer is obliged to sell his surplus abroad. This surplus is 
the profit on which this country of ours has prospered. Well, he 
takes his grain to Liverpool to find a market at all; and I will 
suppose a man in western New York who has produced a thou- 
sand bushels of wheat. He seeks to superintend personally its 
transportation and sale at Liverpool, so he freights it upon cars 
to New York, and-then on steamer to Liverpool, where he makes 
his trade. Let us suppose that cloth is what he wants in ex- 
change, and he gives his thousand bushels of wheat for a thousand 
yards of cloth. He returns with his cloth to New York, and, reach- 
ing the custom-house, the government official says to him, ‘‘ Here 
is a law of the United States which imposes a fifty-per-cent duty on 
this cloth, and I will take a pair of scissors and cut off half of your 
thousand yards.” He forthwith cuts off five hundred yards of the 


' fabric, and leaves it there in the custom house. The poor farmer 


goes home with the other five hundred yards in return for his one 
thousand bushels of wheat. 

This is the practical result of a protective tariff. Now suppose 
we put it in money. Let us estimate his wheat at one dollar a 
bushel at Liverpool, and the cloth at a dollar a yard, and that the ex- 
change is made on this basis of value. He returns, and the custom- 
house officer says, ‘‘ Pay me fifty per cent duty.” He pays five 
hundred yards into the custom house of the United States, and the 
result is that he has exchanged $1000 worth of wheat for $500 worth 
of cloth. 

Or suppose he has sold his 1000 bushels of wheat at Liverpool for 
$1000 in gold. He returns home with the money, and seeks to pur- 
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chase his cloth at New York. He finds the price at home increased 
by act of Congress fifty per cent, and what is the result? Precisely 
the same as before: he brings back to his home 500 yards of cloth ; 
in other words, $500 in exchange for his $1000. And the proposi- 
tion I insist on is demonstrated, and that is that every dollar’s in- 
crease of price forced on the farmer in the way of exchange for his 
product is that much taken from the purchasing power of the prod- 
uct itself. 

It is common for farmers to assert that they do not care much for 
the foreign market ; it is the domestic market which concerns them; 
the home market is a protection. No greater delusion ever had 
birth. The home market has always existed, and must ever exist. 
Has Congress created this home market by law? A protectionist 
has a large swallow, but he cannot swallow that. But what Congress 
has done and can do is to give the manufacturer a home market 
and compel the farmer to purchase on the manufacturer’s terms. 
And now we have reached the result. Our enormous agricultural 
surplus is produced here, which, of course, it is impossible for Amer- 
icans to consume. You have to export $100,000,000 worth (I speak 
in round numbers) more than can be consumed at home. This has 
to be sold abroad. And the question presents itself—it will not 
down : To what extent does the government of the United States, 
with its protective tariff, affect the farmer when he goes to Europe 
to dispose of this surplus? The answer is, it helps him nothing. 
Of what avail to him then is his government or the intense patriot- 
ism of its people? The protectionists might be willing to aid him, 
but when he boards the ship, made a foreign bottom, sailing under 
an alien flag, through the very laws of protection,—for we can no 
longer afford to do the carrying trade,-—I say, when he boards the 
ship and sails from our port, he bids good-by to our government 
and its laws. When he trusts himself to the winds and waves of 
the ocean, he finds himself, like every other man in the world, sub- 
ject to the principles of international law, which, thank God, ride 
above class and class legislation, and are settled by the great prin- 
ciples of human right. 

In this way the immense surplus of American produce reaches 
Liverpool. It must be sold in a market subject, not to a law of 
Congress, but to the great trade law of supply and demand. There 
is not a man in Canada, South America, Germany, India, Russia, 
or Egypt who grows wheat but can freight it to that market and 
enter into open competition. Do you think it is the price merely 
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of your surplus wheat that is fixed there? No; for at Buffalo, To- 
ledo, Chicago, and every other grain market of this country, mer- 
chants have their communications with Liverpool, and before the 
market opens in the morning the Liverpool price is known, and that 
price determines the price at which every bushel of wheat is sold that 
day in the United States. So, my friends, agriculturists and others, 
remember that the price of agricultural products in this country is 
determined, not by the competition at home, but by the law of com- 
petition in the greatest free-trade market in the world. You are 
compelled, therefore, to sell al/ you raise at the prices which free 
trade determines. 

In the study of the grave problems involved in this science of 
political economy, it is well to remember a few simple propositions 
that all protectionists ignore. One of these is that in the fierce 
competition of life, when all are engaged in winning a living from 
the hard earth, there is a continuous struggle between the honest 
toilers, content with a comfortable subsistence, and the cunning 
and greed of a few who seek to grasp and hold more than their 
share. Thus it is that in every community we find men possessed 
of not only their own living, but that of hundreds, yes, thousands 
of others. Our great republic of republics was designed to arrest 
this wrong-doing, and by just and equal laws to equalize rights. 
The law says, take care of the poor and the rich will care for them- 
selves. The protectionists, on the contrary, bid us care for capital, 
and capital will care for the poor. To this end the government 
that was designed to protect the innocent and helpless is changed 
to a mighty instrument of oppression that, entering the field of 
private enterprise, throws its dead weight against the many in be- 
half of the few, and, as the one prospers and the other suffers, cries 
out, ‘* Behold our prosperity !” 

Has the reader ever reflected upon the effect this protective tariff 
law has upon the sale of our surplus abroad ? Why can we not sell 
our wheat in Canada? We cannot because Canada imposes a duty 
of twenty-five cents a bushel on all grain sent there. This is in re- 
taliation. In France, lately, the duty was raised on American grain 
to an almost prohibitory point. In Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
since the first of January, a high rate of duty has been imposed, 
making its importation into those countries almost impossible; and 
we are practically excluded from Germany, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, 
and South America. And why? Sir John A. Macdonald, the 
premier of Canada, gave the reason in afew words. When the 
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Hon. Benjamin Butterworth of Ohio. proposed reciprocity, Sir John 
said, ‘‘ No; we have tried for it, but the United States Government 


has always refused. It has its tariff against us, and we will retain 


ours against it.” 

Does any sane mind believe that we can legislate against all the 
world, and not have the world retaliate by legislation against us ? 
Just so high as we build our Chinese wall against them, so high 
will they build walls against us. The farmers, our great body of 
producers, should know that our surplus, which must be sold abroad 
in trade, is shut off from the markets of 150,000,000 of people 
throughout Christendom by the blind, selfish law enacted for the 
benefit of a few at home. 

Worse than that, however, is the fact that Great Britain stands 
willing to trade. The people of England have been eager to take 
our grain. They have been liberal with us, in spite of the fact 
of our illiberality to them. There was a party in Great Britain called 
the fair-trade party, which has not entirely disappeared. ‘They 
said fair trade was not the present free trade, which they called 
‘*jug-handled free trade,” giving to all the world an opportu- 
nity to buy, when the world would not give to England the same 
privilege. The proposition was that England should impose the 
same duties on the world’s goods which the world imposed on Eng- 
lish goods. 

This doctrine of retaliation looked fair, and was dangerous. The 
case became alarming, when the great man of Great Britain went to 
Leeds with a speech which ended ‘‘fair trade” forever. Icallatten- . 
tion to two points in that masterly effort. Need I say who the 
orator and statesman was? He is a man who is never absent or 
silent when the interests of liberty or of the unfortunate are 
threatened. He is a man who moves to the front and takes com- 
mand in every cause of human progress—and the world calls him 
the Grand Old Man of Great Britain. I call him the Grand Old Man 
of the centuries. When this contest for human rights and just 
government is settled; when we shall have passed to our many 
graves to moulder into dust of dumb forgetfulness ; that name will 
live along the pages of imperishable history, growing brighter and 
brighter as the centuries wear away. 

In that speech, in answer to the proposed retaliation, he said, ‘‘ No, 
trade is a high-road between countries. The freer and more un- 
molested it is, the better for both. But if one country is foolish 
enough to put an obstacle in the path twelve feet high, that is no 
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reason why the other should erect another obstacle equally great.” 
«« And,” he added, ‘‘ I have read in Holy Writ that if aman smites you 
on one cheek you should turn and let him smite you on the other. 
But I have never read, in Holy Writ or elsewhere, that if a man 
smite you on one cheek you shall turn and smite yourself upon the 
other.” And this apt illustration was followed by one of the truest 
and most eloquent tributes paid to commercial liberty that ever 
charmed the ears and won the hearts of thoughtful humanity. 

Grand as that speech was, it was yet surpassed by the one at 
Dover, where not long since he was mobbed and rotten-egged by the 
Tories. I wish every Irish-American could read and appreciate that 
effort, for I have been told that our Irish fellow-citizens are opposed 
to commercial liberty or tariff-reform because they believe that it 
would be in the interest of England. What England? The Eng- 
land of Salisbury and the Tories, or the England of Gladstone and 
the Liberals? Well, Gladstone, in that speech at Dover, had occa- 
sion to refer to the question of commercial liberty, and he then and 
there made the cause of Irish home rule and free trade one and in- 
separable, before the men of England and the world. Is it neces- 
sary for me or anyone to say to our Irish fellow-citizens that they 
are safe in following Gladstone, who, with Cobden, in making free 
trade the law in Great Britain, made home rule possible? Have 
they forgotten that, in this struggle against monopoly in behalf of 
toil, the man who did more than all others besides to strengthen 
the arm of Cobden was the great Daniel O’Connell, who, next to St. 
Patrick, holds the hearts and controls the worship of the sons of 
Erin the world over? 

Let us be careful here. Let us make no mistake. The cause of 
freedom is the same the world over. It is the cause of humanity; 
and wherever down-trodden humanity is to be found, there will we 
find our brother and our ally. 

While putting down the Tories with their thinly-disguised pro- 
tection under the name of fair trade, the Liberals said, “‘ Well, if the 
people of the United States prohibit trade with us by law, we must 
look elsewhere for our breadstuffs;” and so they tried India. The 
Marquis of Ripon found the 200,000,000 of people living under a 
protective tariff in full force not only against the world but against 
England. These tariff laws were repealed under the influence of the 
Marquis, and free trade was established. Railroads were built, lands 
before then deemed barren were made tillable, and the interior was 
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in all India ten years ago hardly a bushel of wheat was grown, 
that teeming land of over-populated labor to-day exports neariy 
100,000,000 bushels yearly. That was the amount exported last 
year. Every bushel of that wheat comes in competition with the 
wheat of the American farmer, lessening his sales and cutting down 
his prices at home. For this malign result we have to thank our 
protectionists, the fires of whose furnaces and mines depend on the 
very sales abroad they have labored so hard to destroy. 

And what are the pleas urged in behalf of this ruinous system of 
self-destruction? There are two. One is that we have infant indus- 
tries that must be protected by law; the other, that American labor 
needs such interference to enable it to live. We have had a pro- 
tracted debate in the House of Representatives over the Mills bill, 
so called, which proposes a small reduction of the income from 
customs; and although this income is, as I have said, accumulating 
millions in the Treasury beyond the necessities ef the government, 
each speaker in behalf of protection, when his effort is analyzed, is 
found to support himself on two crutches—one, the infant indus- 
tries; the other, labor. 

Now, I have no design or wish to impugn the motives of the 
eloquent gentlemen, but the student who fairly considers their 
plea must be struck with their lack of honesty and sincerity. 

The industries to which they refer are not and never were in- 
fants in the sense sought to be conveyed. They date their origin 
with the great bulk of their competitors abroad. The same capital, 
the same enterprise, the same labor, are the authors of the same sort 
of work. Who calls the agricultural pursuit of the United States 
an infant industry? The man who would make such claim would 
be eligible to an asylum for the feeble-minded. And yet wherein 
differs digging ore from the earth, or building a mill and renewing 
its spindles, from the tilling of the soil? They are in every respect 
precisely the same. Whence the infancy of one or the other? 
There is always a suspicion attached to an unmeaning technicality. 
It is like an alias toa name. I have frequently asked protectionists 
what they mean by infant industries. The answer is that they mean 
a young industry—something born last week or a year ago. But 
these industries are as old as humanity almost, and the mere 
fact of capital and labor being invested in them in some new locality 
does not make them young—or we should have as many infant 
industries in Europe as America. Admitting the plea, however, to 
escape contention on what has existence, when are we to expect these 
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infant industries to come of age and beable to walk alone? No two 
sensible protectionists can look each other in the face without laugh- 
ii ing at the question. 

Nor is the plea in behalf of labor more tenable. Statistics teach 
us that the poorest-paid labor of the land is what they call protected 
labor. This, however, is not the most significant fact. While the 
high protective tariff throws its wall about capital invested in cer- 
tain industries under the pretence of protecting the laborer at home 
\ from the pauper labor, as it is called, in Europe, our ports are left 
open to that same sort of labor, and it pours in upon our shores at 
the rate of half a million a year. We shut out by law the fabrics of 
4 Europe, while capital seeks to have its goods enhanced in value; 
i and we not only open our ports to pauper labor, but do all that we 
i can to increase the tide so that these so-called paupers may crowd our 
own laborers to the wall. 

The limited space of one or even two articles in BELFORD’s Maaa- 
i ZINE will not permit my treating this grave subject at the length it 
deserves. After all, the first proposition made by a protectionist 
settles the entire question. He claims for his system that through 
a process of taxation the government can indirectly subsidize cer- 
tain commercial interests by a payment of bounties. Whence the 
power comes for such an extraordinary system no thoughtful mind 
can answer. Conceived in iniquity, it has grown in crime until all } 
the healthy traits of a trading people have become corrupt; and 
while capital is used as if it were the stakes of gamblers, monopolies 
overshadow our land, and labor, discontented in its destitution, 
threatens violence. It is the future of the Democratic party to 
rectify these wrongs. To this labor it invites all patriotic hearts 
and thoughtful minds. Frank H. Hurp. 


SINGER AND SONG. 


AN unknown Singer sang a nameless song 
So tender, sweet, and true, 
That all the world sang too. 
The world his measures thrilled ; 
Unknown, his voice was stilled. 
Think you the Singer sings not aye his song? 


Ah, singers all! not human meed, nor name, 
Fills that high, holy place 
Where Song’s soul rests in grace. 
To catch, to know, reveal 
One song, and, silent, feel 
Thou art God’s messenger, is Fame ! 
L. WAKEMAN. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


SENATOR INGALLS’ RECORD. 


WHEN a man assumes the réle of censor, he makes himself a living insult 
to all who have the misfortune of his acquaintance. This comes of the 
self-asserted excellence of the superior person. He attacks the sins and 
follies of others upon the sole ground of his freedom from such weakness 
and crimes. The reformer is offensive because of his zealous advocacy of 
what others fail to see; but the censor is insulting. 

Where such, therefore, comes to the front, there is a just and popular 
demand for an investigation as to the ground of authority. ‘‘ Upon what 
meat doth this our Cesar feed ?” goes up from friend and foe alike; and we 
want to know when, how, and what were the circumstances of the given 
authority. In the Church we have an apostolic succession dating from the 
Divine Master, in which, through a laying on of hands, our spiritual guides 
have been and are selected through all the ages. And even with the 
acknowledged power of divine right we look to these spiritual advisers for 
clean hands and pure lives to sanctify the sanction of apostolic succession. 
These teachers of Christian truths teach as much through example as 
through precept, and, living in the fierce light of public life, the slightest 
departure from rectitude annuls and destroys all authority. 

Senator John J. Ingalls, elevated by his party to the high position of 
presiding officer of the Senate, is self-constituted our great censor. His 
life is given to a study of our sins and follies. If he have any other pursuit 
or business, it is unknown to either public or private information. He 
devotes his days to a discovery of weak spots in others, and his nights to 
a study of epithets which from time to time he vacates his presidential 
chair to utter upon the floor of thg Senate Chamber. 

That Vice-President and Senator Ingalls should limit himself to attacks 
upon his political opponents, and that he should be blind to the shorteom- 
ings of his political associates, should not be urged against him. We shall 
see directly that this was not always the case, and, getting at the future by 
a light’ from the past, the day is probably not distant when the stinging 
assaults too liberally dealt out to the Democrats will be turned on the 
Republicans,.and the Senators who smile approval, and the galleries that 
applaud so vociferously, will be disgusted and dismayed at like attacks 
made on themselves. 

In response to a long-felt want, we have devoted more time than the 
subject warrants to a study of our great censor’s past. The want referred 
to originated in our anxiety to know what spiritual hands were laid on this 
Cato to authorize him to scold, and also in our own wish to learn how this 
lofty dealer in choice abuse has squared his life with that purity of condnet 
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which enables the guide to a better life to give his own character and career 
as a great object-lesson. 

We must confess that a study of the great censorious Senator’s personal 
appearance did not encourage us in a hope of a successful vindication of 
his past. If the Almighty ever wrote a legible hand upon a human coun- 
tenance, and put that countenance in keeping with the form, Senator 
Ingalls is a man men would suspect and women avoid. The cold, aggres- 
sive, vulture like face above the slender, snake-like body indicates the evil 
qualities this very disagreeable person seems to pride himself upon. 
Nature has given all creatures an instinct by which they recognize their ene- 
mies. But every creature, however crude and vicious, has its friends, or 
at least its associates ; and it is rare that one can be found that lives alone 
and has to fight all creation for its living. Indeed, we doubt whether one 
specimen of such condition can be found, if we except our Senator Ingalls. 
Snakes live with snakes, tigers with tigers, and even the offensive skunk 
has other skunks for associates. Ingalls is alone, and scientists should 
eize upon him at an early day for a glass case and label setting forth the 
fact that the specimen is so rare and curious that it is the only one known 
to the museums. 

We pass by without comment the boyhood and youth of this cynical 
dealer in classic abuse. Although Wordsworth tells us that ‘‘ the Child is 
father of the Man,” and the Scotch have a proverb which says ‘‘a mean 
sinner makes a mean saint,” yet it is so unfair to seize on one whose char- 
acter is only forming, and because driven by poverty, or overcome by 
temptation, he suffers, that to hold him accountable is something more 
than we are capable of. We are not Ingalls, and although no better than 
the mass of our fellow-men, we thank God for that difference. 

To confine ourselves, then, to the manhood of this eloquent orator of 
stinging epithets—if we may use the word ‘‘ manhood ” in this connection— 
we are struck with the intense patriotism of this modern Cato. Nothing 
so excites his wrath and arouses his wordy indignation as any doubt as 
to the loyalty of anyone when the great Republic trembled through its vast 
and ponderous frame upon the verge of ruin in the War of: Rebellion, He 
looks with scorn upon the Southern Senators, late Brigadier-Generals, and 
even he fails to find words with which to express his wrath and disgust of 
the Democrats he denounces as Copperheads. But yesterday he charged 
that Generals McClellan and Hancock were allies of the Confederacy; and 
now, in the latest issue of the North American Thorndyke Rice, he says of 
our President: ‘‘ It remains uncertain to this hour whether his predilections 
in the war for the Union were with the North or the South, and except that 
he furnished a substitute when conscripted, whom he subsequently per- 
mitted to die in the poorhouse, it is certain that he sustained no personal 
relations, either in sentiment or deed, to the most momentous controversy 
of modern times.” In a late controversy of a somewhat personal nature 
on the floor of the Chamber, in which the presiding officer of the Senate 
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came down from his dignified position to bandy epithets with Senator 
Voorhees, he poured out a volume of bad language upon the head of Daniel 
because of Daniel’s lack of patriotism while the war went on. 

One hearing these wrathful utterances, and reading this patriot’s abuse, 
would suppose that he at least was free of such charge. One would con- 
clude that at the first roll of the drum, at the first wave of the flag, this 
noble patriot had seized a musket and hurried to the front. The belief 
prevailed in the applauding galleries that his dead confederates made a 
national cemetery. Alas and alack! when the record of soldierly service 
is laid bare, as it was so cruelly by Senator Blackburn of Kentucky, it is 
found that this lofty son of the screaming eagle fought for his imperilled 
government from a three-legged stool of a judge-advocate, and while, amid 
the roar of battle, our best blood watered the earth at the distant front, he 
did gallant service in protecting hen-roosts from camp-followers of recruit- 
ing camps. It is ludicrous to read those brief biographical notices, mostly 
written by the subjects themselves, that appear from year to year in the 
Congressional Directory, and note in those devoted to Senator Ingalls of 
Kansas how, as the war gets remote, the military services of the Senator 
grow more and more distinct. ‘‘’Tis distance lends enchantment,” and 
that is about the only enchantment the services possess. 

This, however, is not the worst. This animated Senatorial Sneer has a 
graver charge of Copperheadism that has gone to record without even a 
denial, and that was prudent, for it is not possible. Now, bearing in mind 
the late denunciation of the dead McClellan and Hancock, and the abuse of 
the living patriots who did tender tkeir lives to an imperilled republic, let 
us see how the naked facts blister tl e record of our corn-fed Cato of Kansas. 

On the 17th of September, 1862, the Republican State Convention of 
Kansas declared : 

‘* All persons holding with us the fundamental doctrine of human liberty, 
in favor of a vigorous prosecution of the war, the use of all the means God 
has put into the hands of the Nation for the suppression of the rebellion, 
a hearty support of the governmert, and an honest administration of local 
affairs, are invited to unite with us in action.” 

Now note the date. It was at tiie darkest hour of that death-struggle, 
and the roar of the Confederate cannon was throbbing along the echoing 
walls of our Capitol. President Lincoln with his able Cabinet was sorely 
tried, menaced by the three great forces that came threateningly from as 
many sides. One of these was the armed host in the South, that fought 
as men never fought before. Another was the danger from foreign inter- 
ference ; and the last, but not least, was the growing political discontent 
among the people at the North, that menaced at home the power intrusted 
to the greatest man our country ever knew. 

Before that convention appeared our censor, our Cato, as a candidate 
for lieutenant-governor. The gallant prosecutor of chicken-thieves in 
camps remote from deadly strife did not seem to have impressed his noble 
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services on his fellow-citizens, for they declined by an overwhelming 
majority to put him in nomination. A gallant soldier who had been to the 
front and worn his spurs amid the dead and dying was too strong for the 
defender of henneries and melon-patches. 

Now, did our eloquent denunciator of Copperheads, did this privy dealer 
in livid lightning of the brain, who directs his shafts at the monuments of 
the dead to shatter the memories of heroes whom living soldiers love to 
honor—did he, we say, gracefully succumb to this defeat? Let us see. 

A few days later a convention was held at Lawrence made up of bolting 
Republicans who sought a coalition with the Democrats, then in deadly 
antagonism to the Republican party and the Lincoln administration. Here 
is the meaning and significance of their intent as expressed by a resolution 
passed by that convention unanimously: ; 


‘« Resolved, That the people, absorbed in the dangers which menace the 
country and our State, have neglected and abandoned the old political or- 
ganizations, and these organizations have become the exponents of the 


schemes and ambitions of demagoguesand cliques. They present no issues 
of principles or polity, and but serve as the machinery to corrupt the elec- 
tive franchise and divide the loyal men of the Nation.” 

One rubs his eyes and wipes his glasses, in doubt as to whether his senses 
deceive him, to read in this record the startling fact that Ingalls, 
John J. Ingalls, friend of man (colored), lofty patriot who goes into mad- 
dening convulsions at a Copperhead, not only took an active part in this 
convention, but accepted a nomination at its hands. 

We are seeking the light of history. We have no wish to blur or blot 
out any fact of importance concerning the deadly conflict that imperilled 


our Union and the great Republic. In 1862 the Republican party meant 
the American people. The war was on : every day, almost, it brought mourn- 
ing and desolation to the households where the widow and the orphan cried 
to God for loved ones killed or loved ones dying. Men were with or 
against us. How this party has fallen from its high estate to a level of loath- 
ing and contempt is shown in the fact that the poor creature who not only 


dared not go to the front, but abandoned his party for the sake of a 
wretched little office, is now, through Republican votes, Vice-President of 


_the country he sought to betray in its deadliest hour of peril. 


The facts of that shameful affair, as it went to record in the Kansas Re- 
publican press of that day, are, when read in the light of the Senator’s posi- 
tion now, as ludicrous as shameful. The Leavenworth Conservative, a 


sound Republican paper, styled the coalition of soreheads and Copperheads 


traitors to their country. In an article published September 21, 1862, the 
editor says: 
‘We concede to the mongrel opposition peace ticket in this State the fol-* 
lowing support: 
‘*Of every man who has been in the guard-house under suspicion of 
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‘* Of the men who declared free State hotels a nuisance and razed them 
to the ground. 

‘*Of the scoundrels who butchered anti-slavery men in cold blood in the 
presence of their wives and families. 

‘*Of the men who stuffed our ballot-boxes and instigated the raids of 
Missouri ruffians upon our soil. 

‘* Of every man who has a safeguard from the Brigand Quantrell in his 

cket. 
pe In short, of all who can join in an alliance of traitors, plunderers of 
the State treasury, of the opponents of the war, and those who are willing 
to terminate it at any cost to our free institutions.” 


It will be seen from this where the cynical manufacturer of epigrammatic 
abuse got his phrase ‘‘allies of the Confederacy” that he aimed at the 
tombs of dead soldiers. That this bolt on the part of our censor from the 
loyal element of Kansas to the disloyal peace-at-any-price party of his now 
loathed Copperheadism was no blind, sudden ebullition of temper, but a cool, 
well-calculated attempt to break down Lincoln’s administration, the facts 


of history inform us. In 1864 the regular Republican convention nomi- 
nated the Governor who had been elected two years before. Again the 
copperheads and bolting soreheads held co-operative conventions, and 
placed in the field a State ticket. Again this animated senatorial mud- 
voleano of patriotic vituperation appeared as a candidate for lieutenant- 
governor, on what the Republicans of Kansas called the T'reason ticket. 
How it was regarded by the loyal Republicans of Kansas the following 
choice phrases from the Leavenworth Conservative tell us: 

‘‘It is a mistake to suppose,” says this organ, ‘‘ that all the Copperhead- 
ism in Kansas is embraced within the limits of the so-called Democratic 
organization. We have hitherto shown that the embryo bolter’s party was 
preparing to merge itself into what has now become the McClellan tory 
party. A man is known by the company he keeps. We heartily detest the 
Pecksniffian policy which characterizes this faction. Jé¢ refused to rativy 
the Lincoln ticket. We call this the meanest kind of Copperheadism. . . 
Let the Republican press be warned in time against countenancing a move- 
ment which, under pretence of reforming existing State organization, de- 
signs, by way of securing for the plotters the control of Federal patronage, 
to deliver it into the hands of the worst enemies of our country, and give 
the electoral ticket of Kansas to the peace candidate for the Presidency.” 

On the 15th of October of that year this paper said of the gang of bolters 
to which our Ingalls belonged: 


‘‘They prefer to regenerate the Republican party of Kansas by combining 
with the McClellan and Pendleton Democrats and by dividing the offices 


with the framers and supporters of the ignominious peace platform of 
Chicago framed by Ben. Wood, Vallandigham, Seymour, Pendleton, Voor- 
hees, and Dodd.” : 

Remembering that heated personal discussion which disgraced the Senate 
Chamber not long since between our patriotic censor in perpetual solution 


and the tall son of the Wabash, the above extract is curious reading. Poor 
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‘Voorhees is sandwiched between Pendleton and Dodd ; while the sponsor of 


the unholy alliance,the would-be lieutenant-governor, blesses the combination 
that so lately he denounced until the fretted ceiling of the Senate Chamber 


fairly rattled with his vituperative sentences. 


This same journal continues on the 16th of November the now very awk- 
ward history of the disloyal alliance. It says: 

‘*Tt was a vicious, treacherous, and unholy alliance between the secret 
enemies of the government and a set of disappointed, insincere, and un- 
scrupulous hangers-on of the Republican party. The Thatcher vote 
(Thatcher was the head of Ingalls’ ticket) gives the strength of the McClel- 
lan Democracy and apostates combinedthe real strength of soreheads and 
mongrels.” 


Again it says: 


‘« These factionists have the brazen audacity to call.themselves Republi- 
cans. A large number of these men are either discharged or disappointed 
office-seekers. They combined with Democrats, Copperheads, and traitors 
to get into power. They failed in their effort, and are already trying to 
come back under the sheltering wings of the Republican party.” 


The story of the ‘‘ traitors’ ticket” can be told, and Cato’s part is not 
brilliant in beginning, continuation, or end. This volunteer advocate of 
the soldier, this animated senatorial dyspepsia who springs to his feet when 
the soldier is mentioned, and hurls anathemas at Southern Brigadiers and 
Northern Democrats because of his great love of the men under muskets 
who saved the Union, did not receive the support nor enjoy the confidence 


’ of those same men of the muskets while the war was going on. Out of 


the soldiers’ vote our Cato got 671 to the votes given his opponent, which 
counted 2047, so that every four out of the five, ‘‘ voting as they shot,” 
deemed the ticket with Ingalls’ name upon it the treason ticket. 

We are well aware that our Kansas orator felt secure in the obscurity 
out of which he came up to the Senate from the new State he misrepre- 
sented ; yet it called for an audacity that, were it true courage, would have 
sent him from his three-legged stool in the rear, where he so ably prose- 
cuted chicken-thieves, to the front, where history was being written in 
blood above the shallow graves of brave men. What would have happened 
to this fiend of a phrase-eater had Senator Voorhees known, when our 
Ingalls denounced McClellan and Hancock as “‘ allies of the Confederacy,” 
thet, in the very hour when McClellan was leading our forces to the battle- 
field of Antietam, to resist and arrest with all arms of his brave followers the 
further invasion of Lee’s army, this fiery piece of eloquence on end, this 
wrathful patriot, this lofty revealer of dead treason, was stealing, with 
dark-lantern and in India-rubber shoes, to the midnight camp of the Cop- 
perheads, to plot treason against the great Republi¢ then being shaken to 
its foundations by the victorious assaults of the enemy in arms. 

Our swallow-tailed Cato of the Senate is very severe on the conscientious 
Republicans who, believing in the party born of a patriotic war from the 
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brains and hearts of such men as Lincoln, Chase, Seward, Stanton, Sumner, 
Greeley, and Trumbull, refuse the lead of the camp-followers and plun- 
dgrers that have made that party a stench in the nostrils of humanity, and so 
vote the Democratic ticket. They are called Mugwumps, but the attempted 
ridicule falls harmless from the dignity a conscientious discharge of duty 
gives every man. Our friend of choice vituperation calls them a more 
indecent name. Now, the difference between Senator Ingalls and these 
much-abused gentlemen is very clear, comforting, and significant. They 
are Mugwumps in the hour of peace, and disloyal to their party for the 
sake of the Republic; while he was a Mugwump in the hour of war, 
and disloyal to his party when that party was of vital necessity to the 
Republic. To put this fact in the sort of sentence in which Ingalls and his 

_admirers delight, the difference between Ingalls and the Mugwump is that 
Ingalls mugwumped in, war, he in peace; Ingalls, because he wanted a little 
office and could not get it; he, because such records of barefaced corruption 
as that of your senatorial election in 1879 had made Republicanism a cess- 
pool of corruption and a shame to the Republic. 

Speaking of corruption, that decay which so often precedes death in a party, 
and holds it to life, not on the principles that justified the organization, 
but in the organization itself that survives the principles, is in no feature so 
marked as in the elevation of John J. Ingalls to the leadership of the Senate. 
When that gentleman first made his appearance in the Chamber as a repre- 
sentative of a sovereign State, his advent had been preceded by grave 
charges so well sustained that neither his talents could condone nor his 
senatorial robes cover the tainted reputation; and the only recognition 
given was that which his official position necessarily accorded him. 
Even his hardened nature and cool assurance was dashed, and he humbly 
accepted his isolated condition, and had full time to study Webster’s 
Unabridged, as he tells us is his practice for?strong words with which to 
frame epigrammatic sentences fitted for a style of oratory made popular by 
John Randolph of Roanoke. As the Republican party went down Senator 
Ingalls rose into prominence, like a waterlogged stake in the Mississippi that 
shows its slimy head as the waters recede. The tainted outcast of Kansas 
is not only the presiding officer of the Senate, but at intervals leaves the 
chair he pollutes, to pour out upon the floor his selected and long-studied 
vituperation, with not only the approbation of his political associates, but 
with that hearty applause which shows at once their poverty and his 
impudence. 

The official record now before us and not to be disputed, of the Senatorial 
election of John J. Ingalls in 1879, is curious reading, and leaves us little 
reason to doubt the justice of a sentiment that relegated the so-called 
Senator ‘to a solitary existence. It was not so common then as now to 
have these senatorial chairs put up at auction and sold to the highest 
bidders. The Senate was yet a political body, and not a social club for 
millionaires to occupy because of their wealth. The corruption attending 
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Ingalls’ election was so barefaced that the seat might be said to have been 
sold in open market. The excited people were not so accustomed to such 
transactions at that day, and investigations were demanded and had. 
The result, as reported by the committee appointed by the lower House of 
the Kansas Legislature, confesses and avoids in a way that is as charming 
in its simplicity as it is startling in its morality. Here is the finding : 

“The majority reported that they had examined about forty-five wit- 
nesses; that they find from the testimony that John J. Ingalls, the recently- 
elected United States Senator, used no corrupt means to secure his election 
to the United States Senate, and that neither of said late senatorial candi- 
dates were guilty of bribery or corruption in the late senatorial election, 
and that there was no evidence against any member of the House which 
would warrant their expulsion.” 


This coat of whitewash was laid on by a vote of 60 to 44. 

But the House desired it to be understood that this was whitewash, and 
straightway proceeded to resolve : 

‘‘Whereas, The testimony taken by the Investigation Committee discloses 
the fact that certain members of the House did during the late senatorial 
canvass take special pains to place themselves in position to be offered 
money to influence their votes, and did in some instances actually receive 
money, though not from either of the senatorial candidates, therefore be it 

‘*Resolved, That the conduct of all such members is deserving of, and this 
House does administer upon them, its severest censure, committing them to 
their constituents for their ultimate condemnation which they so richly 
deserve.” 

These two resolutions reveal a very clear glimpse of the ethics of the men 
who elected Ingalls. It is clearly evidenced that, according to their morality, 
the member who receives a bribe is not deemed fit for expulsion; but he is 
to be reprehended if caught at it. It is further shown that a senatorial 
candidate in Kansas may resort to bribery provided he acts by agent and 
not in propria persond. 

But the history did not end here. A memorial signed by some thirty 
odd members of the Kansas Legislature charging Mr. Ingalls and his agents 
with acts of bribery and corruption was presented to the United States 
Senate. I+ set forth that the investigation before the Kansas committee 
was partial and incomplete, among other things, ‘‘ because of repeated and 
corrupt efforts on the part of the agents of Mr. Ingalls to intimidate and 
suborn important witnesses.” One of the members of that legislature 
signed a written confession that Mr. Ingalls had agreed to pay him money 
for his vote, and that the said Ingalls referred him to a friend who was 
assisting in the conduct of his canvass, who paid him part of the money. 
It is true, this witness afterwards swore to a different story, denying the 
interview, but admitting that he got the money, and averring that he was 
drunk when he signed the statement. It was once said by a learned judge, 
in a similar case, that the statement made when drunk was more credible 
than the denial made when sober. ‘‘ Jn vino veritas.” 
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But the finding of the United States Senate committee was yet more 
conclusive. 


‘‘Resolved, That the testimony taken by the committee proves that 
bribery and other corrupt means were employed by the persons favoring 
the election of Hon. John J. Ingalis to the Senate to obtain for him the 
votes of members of the legislature of Kansas in the senatorial election in 
that State. But it is not proved by the testimony that enough votes were 
secured by such means to determine the result of the election in his favor. 
Nor is it shown that Senator Ingalls authorized the acts of bribery to secure 
his election.” 

The quite unanimous response of the Nation to that finding was: ‘“‘ A 
Scotch verdict—guilty, but not proven.” 

What said the gentleman’s partisan friends on that committee? The 
report signed by them appended to the foregoing was: 

‘*We concur in part of the report. We exonerate Mr. Ingalls from any 
complicity with improper practices. We think that when the report goes 
further and finds that persons favoring Mr. Ingalls’ election were guilty of 
improper practices, it should in justice state what was clearly and unques- 
tionably proved, that such means were employed in opposition to his 
election.” 


The only moral palliation that their ingenuity could frame was that the 
Ingalls gang of bribers had not dived deeper into political corruption than 
had those of the rival candidates, and inferentially that Senator Ingalls, 
tainted as his cause was, was as cleanly a thing as could be expected from 
the Republicans of Kansas. 

When it is shown by the evidence that the Senator’s trusted friends, 
brought there to assist him in his efforts to influence votes in his favor, 
were the men who were found guilty of those practices; that they were 
near him in daily, hourly consultation,—his political agents in the fullest 
sense,—the thinness of this coat of whitewash is apparent. 

That a man with such a record as this should make himself conspicuous 
for his eloquent denunciations of frauds in other elections only illustrates 
the power of that assurance which avails the hunted criminal when he 
shouts ‘‘ Stop thief !” 

The people of Kansas were prepared for a charge of bribery in procuring 
the position of Senator by a transaction that was widely published and 
much commented upon previous to that senatorial contest. Again we 
give the record and leave it to speak for itself. 

The Leavenworth 7imes, a Republican journal, under date of September 
28, 1872, contained the following : 

‘‘Our information of the facts connected with the bribery of United 
States Judge Delahey, through his son-in-law, Thomas A. Osborn, comes 
direct from Albert H. Horton, John J. Ingalls, William MeNeil Clough, and 
the records of the courts. Mr. Ingalls’ statement is that John D. Savage, 
of New York, had a mortgage on the property of Dr. Challeis, of Atchison, 
in the sum of about $30,000; that he obtained judgment in the United 
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States District Court over which Judge Delahey presided. The suit was 
tried in 1868, and a verdict rendered for the amount claimed. 

‘‘Mr. Ingalls was attorney for the plaintiff, Mr. Savage, and was in 
attendance at the court in Topeka for the purpose of receiving an order of 
sale from the Judge. It seems there was some question as to whether the 
papers had been properly filed. Judge Delahey came into court for four 
consecutive mornings in a drunken state, and in maudlin language ad- 
journed court, as he said, to go a-gunning, but in reality he was attending 
closely to whiskey-drinking. 

‘*Mr. Ingalls, despairing of getting the required order signed, appealed to 
Dolph Thomas, clerk of the court, as to the best course to pursue. Dolph 
said that Tom Osborn was going to marry ‘ Old Del’s gal,’ and that Tom 
was the only fellow who could do anything with the Judge. 

‘¢Mr. Ingalls went to Osborn, stated the case to him, and asked him if 
he could do anything for him, stating at the same time that the suit was of 
the greatest importance, and that time was everything to his client. 

Prag replied, ‘he thought he could,’ but that it would ‘cost something 
to do it.’ 

‘*Mr. Ingalls asked him ‘how much.’ Osborn replied, about five hun- 
dred dollars. Mr. Ingalls agreed tothis. The next morning ‘Old Del’ was 
brought into court in a drunken condition by Tom, placed in his seat, court 
was opened, and the order signed by Judge Delahey, with the assistance of 
Tom. 

‘*This $500 was paid to Thomas A. Osborn, in a draft of which the fol- 
lowing is a true copy : 

$500. Kans., 11-30-1868. 

‘**Sixty days after sight pay to the order of T. A. Osborn $500, value re- 
ceived, and charge the same to the account of 

JOHN J. INGALLS. 
“** To John D. Savage, No. 161-2 Broadway, New York City.’” 


‘*The draft was forwarded to New York for collection, and was protested 
for non-payment. 

‘“*Mr. Savage, writing to Ingalls, said that the $500 was ‘ blackmail’ levied 
on him by Judge Delahey and Osborn, and that he would never pay it. 
The draft was returned to Osborn, who held it until the time (three years) 
to outlaw was nearly expired, and then sent it to Albert H. Horton, of 
Atchison, to sue and collect in the District Court of that county. Horton 
sued the note as directed. 

‘*Mr. Ingalls prepared an answer to the petition, alleging the facts that 
the draft was paid to Thomas A. Osborn to secure an order from Judge 
Delahey’s court in the Savage v. Challis case, that the giving of the draft 
was without consideration, was against public policy, and consequently 
void, and placed the same in the hands of the court ready to file. . Mr. 
Ingalls then informed Horton what he had done, what the defence would 
be, and also wrote Delahey and Osborn stating to them what he had done. 

“*The result was the suit was withdrawn, Mr. Osborn paying the costs.” 

To this charge it appears that Mr. Ingalls published some sort of a denial, 
for in the same issue of this paper the following card appeared: 

“*To say I was astounded at the audacity displayed by John J. Ingalls 
in publishing the brazen falsehoods contained in this card would not ex- 


press my feelings. I may not have had the title of the case exactly correct, 
but that Ingalls stated to me squarely that the draft was given to Tom 
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Osborn to obtain Delahey’s signature to an order, and that it was “tiie 
mail,’ etc., is true and much more. 

“In order, however, to settle this question so that there can be no 
equivocation, I shall put the following interrogatories to John J. Ingalls, 
and I shall demand plain, direct answers, yes or no. 

‘* First. John J. Ingalls, did you not desire to obtain Judge Delahey’s 
signature to some kind of an order in the year 1868 ? 

‘* Did you not complain to Dolph Thomas that Judge Delahey was drunk 
and did not attend to his duties ? 

‘*Did not Dolph Thomas refer you to Thomas A. Osborn ? 

‘*Did you not go to Osborn and see him about the signature or order 
you desired Delahey to make ? 

‘*Did not Osborn say he could help you? 

‘*Did you not give Osborn a draft in that year of which the following 
is a copy ? 

‘* Did not Savage, or some one else, write you that they would not pay _ 
this draft because it was ‘ blackmail’ extorted by 

‘Did not Osborn afterwards sue you upon this draft ? 

**Did you not file an answer with the clerk of the court or some other 

arty ? 
. ‘Did you not tell me that you informed Horton, Osborn’s attorney, and 
wrote to Osborn what you had done, and what your answer would be ? 

‘Did not Horton act as attorney in this case for Osborn ? 

‘*Did they not withdraw the suit ? 

“T ask the following questions of Albert H. Horton : 

‘*Did you not sue John J. Ingalls to collect a draft of $500 given by him 
to Osborn ? 

‘*Did not Ingalls prepare an answer or tell you he had, and that the 
answer was, in substance, that the draft was given without consideration 
and was void ? 

‘* Did you not tell me that when Osborn heard what Ingalls had done he 
ordered the suit withdrawn ? 

. “Task Thomas A. Osborn the following questions : 

‘*Did you not tell me that Mr. Ingalls had sent you my letter to him 
about this draft ? 

‘*Did you not tell me that the draft named by you was given by Ingalls ? 

‘*Did you not tell me you sent it to be sued ? 

‘‘ The foregoing questions I answer all in the affirmative. 

‘‘The fact of the existence of such a draft is proven by the records of 
the court in Atchison County. . 

‘* Against that stands Ingalls’ flat denial. 

‘*A full and complete history of the $500 draft named, its connection 
with any matter before Delahey’s court at Topeka, and all the facts con- 
cerning the giving of the same, the consideration, ete., is demanded. 

‘* The draft is there, the suit was commenced and was withdrawn. That 
draft is a living w itness that gives the lie to the card [meaning Ingalls’ 
card]. Give us the history of “that draft or you, John J. Ingalls, stand 
convicted not only of bribery but of being a mendacious liar. 

R. ANTHONY.” 


None of these questions was answered, as it appears, but this paper 
continued long after a reiteration of the damaging charges of corruption; 
and as the attack appeared above the name of a prominent and responsible 
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gentleman, a Republican, and now prominently named as a Republican 
candidate for governor, it is reasonable to believe that, had Mr. Ingalls 
possessed a defence, that defence would have been promptly given to the 
public. 

This is a part of a recorded career lying back of this eloquent dealer in 
Randolphian vituperation, who poses before the country as a public censor 
and a terror to the Democracy. What he really is and has been, and bids 
fair to remain, the Leavenworth Times, a leading Republican journal, 
sums up, December 29, 1872, in two sentences. The journal is speaking 
of the candidates for the Senate, when John J. Ingalls was elected by a 
coup de finance that was afterwards declared to be a conspiracy. It says: 

** John J. Ingalls is alsospoken of. He is a brilliant writer and speaker, 
cold, heartless, unprincipled, who would tell a lie and relish it more than 
in telling the truth.” 

If this is the opinion of our Cato’s political associates and friends, to 
what are his opponents entitled, and what is the public to believe? After 
all, when the real man is known, he is disposed of as Aisop’s wolf settled 
the vituperative goat upon the roof. ‘‘ It is the shed, my friend,” said the 
wolf, ‘‘ that gives you importance, and not your beard nor your blather.” 
As we measure the power of a party by its great men, we learn of its 
decay from the worms we sce battening at last upon its body. 


INGERSOLL ON CONKLING. 


I believe in the religion of the family. I believe that the rooftree is sacred, from 
the smallest fibre held in the soft moist clasp of the earth, to the smallest blossom on 
the topmost bough that gives its fragrance to the happy air. The family where vir- 
tue dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire—the fairest flower in all this 
world.—ZJngersoll on Home.” 


How few are the orators capable of burying Cesar, as compared to the 
number prepared to praise, the late Mark Antony and the living Ingersoll 
illustrate. 

Death not only challenges effort, but in its dread mystery evokes sorrow 
and sympathy. It is a great misfortune to die, and the surviving friends and 
relatives seek consolation in tears and praise that are equally vain and sense- 
less. The poor unfortunates have condensed eulogies engraved on their 
tombs, while the more conspicuous are treated to orations, and, 

** When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what they were, but what they should have been.” 

In the burial of our latest Cesar, it was well that the pagan Ingersoll 
should be selected to eulogize the dead. To bury Cesar is to put body and 
character alike out of sight. To praise is not to bury the past, with his 
bones, but to call the spirit from its forgetfulness, and keep alive its character 
and career among the living. Our pagan orator has little logic and less 
imagination; but a delicate fancy plays upon the surface, like sunlight on 
water, leaving all the depths untouched and undisturbed. Out of the dead 
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Conkling he constructed a great shade that has about as much resemblance 
to the original as the fantastic folds of a fog-bank have to the marsh from 
which it originated. 

Through all the glittering sentences of the oration we look in vain for 
some proof that the dead politician was a statesman—or an orator. No 
measure is told of that he originated or sustained for the betterment of 
the masses he represented; no one sentence is recalled, of all the speeches,, 
that humanity cares to remember. 

He was an honest man, cries our pagan orator; and it is a sad commen- 
tary on our civil service that the highest praise awarded a dead official is 
that he died poor. Have we come to such a pass that a man holding high 
honors, who failed .to take advantage of his trust and so rob the public to 
fill his private purse, leaves this as his only claim to memory? Such is the 
fact; and no man did more to fetch upon us this deplorable condition than 
the dead Cesar the orator Ingersoll would not bury. 

We were content to have had the wreaths fade and the moss grow upon 
a tomb, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, wherein were hid the evil deeds of a 
noted character; for Roscoe Conkling had been for many years out of public 
life. But to have this picturesque but exceedingly unpleasant person held 
before the people as a model of excellence is more than our sense of pro- 
priety will allow. To speak ill of the dead means a wanton assault on a 
memory; and after all, the late New York politician did not originate the 
wrong he made crime, but only practised upon a system he found ready to 
his unscrupulous hand. We could well leave the grave to hide the evil he 
had done, in the memory of what he might have been with other environ- 
ments, but we cannot consent to this mischievous attack on the integrity of 
a memory that yet lies within the memory of the living. 

Roscoe Conkling was an honest man, if by honesty we mean the clean 
hands with which he left public life. And yet no man ever lived who cov- 
ered with his eloquence and concealed behind his high character so much 
impurity. Too proud to steal himself, he was not too pure to wink at theft 
in others. He was not only willing his henchmen and allies should steal, 
but he hastened to shut off all investigation and protect criminals from be- 
ing made convicts, and convicts from being punished. Of course tnis emi- 
nent man would have scorned to defend a common fence for vulgar steal- 
ings; but when the Administration itself, in the hands of the highest officials 
of the best government under the sun, went into the business, the elevation 
of the criminals lifted crime into respect, and the senatorial robes could be 
spread unsoiled to cover and conceal the swag of an Administration. 

‘All this was not without compensation. The able advocate who, return- 
ing to practice at the bar, made a fortune every year in retainers alone, by 
pleading cases before judges of his own creation, was not the man to make a 
present of his powers as an advocate to a combination that was as heartless 
as it was unpatriotic and corrupt. 

God knows Grant’s administration needed not only such a defender, but 
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pfecisely such a bold, unscrupulous leader. It was his task to marshal and 
hold to the front the Republican party in Congress. There were a few con- 
scientious men there who sickened at the corruption; and there were many 
timid men there who were startled at the half-hidden mines of dynamite 
over which they were called to march. Conkling inspired the one with 
courage and the other with confidence. 

This was a huge contract, an undertaking that might well appal a less 
resolute and more conscientious man. We came out of the late civil war 
with three armies left over for the government to care for. One was an 
army of thieves, the other of prostitutes, and the third of cripples. All 
three of these armies moved on the capital. They found in command there 
the man who, being considered the greatest captain of fis century, from 
the fact of his being on horseback when the Confederacy fell from sheer ex- 
haustion, had been made a political platform of, and ruled the country as he 
had the army, on a principle that made the justices of the Supreme Court 
members of his staff, and Members of Congress his subordinate officers. 

Under this system of administration, so ignorant that it almost defies 
belief, fraud ran riot, and the foulest corruption sapped the very founda- 
tions of the solid political fabric erected by the fathers. The corridors of 
the Capitol were crowded with a lobby made up of fast men and loose 
women, upon whose adamantine cheeks iniquity was fairly enamelled. The 
Departments were given over to cunning schemers who depleted a treasury 
filled to overflowing by a war tax that had kept a million of men in the 
field. At the Executive Mansion the very air was heavy with a sewer-gas 
of moral corruption, and the Cabinet itself was embarrassed by penitentiary 
liens upon its members. 

From all this foul environment Roscoe Conkling walked apart. No 
lobbyist, nor dishonest contractor, nor fraudulent official dared approach 
him. He held a position where he could have winked himself into millions. 
He had that strange personality and pride of character that made the 
slightest intimation of personal wrong-doing an insult. And yet this did 
not prevent his defending wrong in others. He, however, illustrated the 
truth of Walpole’s misquoted saying, which tells us that every man has his 
price. Conkling’s price was political power, and it was freely given him. 

No prominent man ever lived so poorly equipped to be a popular leader 
as Roscoe Conkling. To the vanity of a woman he added a manner at once 
so offensive and aggressive, that it was said of him that he made an ene- 
my whenever he shook a hand. And yet these very qualities gave strength 
to the control awarded him in a corrupted civil service by the President. 
In return for his support of the Administration he was given full, unre- 


- strained, and complete control of the patronage of New York. His con- 


stituency was shifted from New York to the Executive Mansion. His adroit 
colleague from New York was so amazed to find the atmosphere about the 
President so chilly, and his recommendations treated with such contempt, 


{hat he was forced from office, Official patronage is the breath of life to 
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a Senator, and Conkling’s associate had to be a slave or a cipher in order to 
hold his empty honors in the chamber. 

Such was Conkling’s hold on Grant that his brother-Republican Senators 
feared to offend him; for they saw but too clearly that when a Senator re~ 
fused to acknowledge his imperious leadership, political death was that Sen- 
ator’s immediate fate. Thus it was that Sumner found himself deprived 
of his senatorial prominence, and Carl Schurz was relegated to private life. 
Detested by the Democrats, distrusted by the Republicans, and feared by 
all, yet such was the power of the patronage given to his especial use, that 
he stalked the Chamber with the pride and insolence of a dictator, and mar- 
shalled his forces as if they were slaves dreading the crack of a whip. And 
he won his spurs. No scandal drifted near the White House, no attack by 
reformers or Democrats threatened the Executive, that Roscoe Conkling did 
not start up, gun in hand, to repel the threatened danger. 

When, for example, the San Domingo infamy reached the public, and it 
became known how a combine had bought for a mere song a rotten debt of 
Negro government, and sought through annexation to fetch their bonds to 
par, Sumner assailed it; and while Conkling’s resonant voice was echoing 
along the fretted ceiling of the Senate Chamber, the President of the United 
States occupied the lobby, hat in hand, using his personal influence to 
force the infamy through. 

In like manner the French arms outrage, sanctioned by Grant and sus- 
tained by Conkling, was fought over in the Senate. But five hundred pages 
would not serve to tell of the iniquities conceived at one end of the avenue 
and concealed under thunders of eloquence at the other. Roscoe Conkling 
could be awakened at midnight not only without offence, but eager for the 
fray. He paid well for the corrupted use of official patronage given with- 
out reserve into his hands. 

We have said he was distrusted by his Republican associates and detested 
by all. That the distrust was not without foundation, his conduct in the 
Tilden-Hayes contest abundantly justifies. Conkling saw Grant’s term of 
office drawing to a close, and well knew that Grant’s successor could not 
ve depended on for a constituency. If he had any doubt of this, the nom- 
ination of Hayes at Cincinnati solved it beyond question. The cold, quiet, 
self-possessed, politically unknown man of Ohio was the equal of Conkling 
in intelligence, and his superior in force of character. Modest of manner, 
he was yet self-possessed and positive in his personality. He was not the 
man to be the tool of the moneyed combinations about Washington, nor de- 
pendent on any man in the Senate for a vindication of character or career. 
Conkling could not afford to have such a Republican succeed the rough, 


ignorant soldier who had so long served him as a constituency. Roscoe 
could afford to have a Democrat President, as in that case he could put the 


Executive between himself and his humble office-holders and office-seekers, 


Now, had Roscoe Conkling risen in his place in the Senate and de- 
nounced the purposed inauguration of Hayes as an infamous outrage, he 
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geutloman, a Republican, and now prominently named Republioan 
eundidate for governor, it is reasonable to bellewe that, Mr. 
posseased a defence, that defence would have been promptly given to the 
public 

Thin in a part of a recorded career lying back of this eloquent dealer in 
Randolphian vituperation, who poses before the country as a public conser 
and a terror to the Democracy. What he really is and has been, and bids 
fair to remain, the Leavenworth Times, a leading Republican journal, 
sums up, December 20, 1872, in two sentences. The journal is speaking 
of the candidates for the Senate, when John J. Ingalls was elected by a 
coup de finance that was afterwards declared to be a conspiracy, It says: 

* John J. Ingalls is also spoken of. He is a brilliant writer and speaker, 
cold, heartless, wnprincipled, who would tell a lie and relish it more than 
in telling the truth.” 

If this is the opinion of our Cato’s political associates and friends, to 
what are his opponents entitled, and what is the public to believe? After 
all, when the real man is known, he is disposed of as Afsop’s wolf settled 
the vituperative goat upon the roof, ** It is the shed, my friend,” said the 
wolf, ‘that gives you importance, and not your beard nor your blather.” 
As we measure the power of a party by its great men, we learn of its 
decay from the worms we see battening at last upon its body. 
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I believe in the religion of the family. I believe that the rooftree is sacred, from 
the smallest fibre held in the soft moist clasp of the earth, to the smallest blossom on 
the topmost bough that gives its fragrance to the happy air. The family where vir- 
tue dwells with love is like a lily with a heart of fire—the fairest flower in all this 
world.—ZJngersoll on Home.” 


How few are the orators capable of burying Cesar, as compared to the 
number prepared ‘to praise, the late Mark Antony and the living Ingersoll 
illustrate. 

Death not only challenges effort, but in its dread mystery evokes sorrow 
and sympathy. It isa great misfortune to die, and the surviving friends and 
relatives seek consolation in tears and praise that are equally vain and sense- 
less. The poor unfortunates have condensed eulogies engraved on their 
tombs, while the more conspicuous are treated to orations, and, 

‘When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what they were, but what they should have been.” 

In the burial of our latest Czesar, it was well that the pagan Ingersoll 
should be selected to eulogize the dead. To bury Cvsar is to put body and 
character alike out of sight. To praise is not to bury the past, with his 
bones, but to call the spirit from its forgetfulness, and keep alive its character 
and career among the living. Our pagan orator has little logic and less 
imagination; but a delicate fancy plays upon the surface, like senlight on 
water, leaving all the depths untouched and undisturbed. Out of the dead 
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Conkling he constructed a great shade that has about aa much resemblance 
to the original as the fantastic folds of a fog- bank have to the mareh from 
which it originated 

Through all the grlitte ring sentences of the oration we look in vain for 
some proof that the dead mh Whe a statesman or an orator No 
measure in tokl of that he originated or sustained for the betterment of 
the masses he represented; no one sentence is recalled, of all the apoechen, 
that humanity cares to remember 

He was an honest man, cries our pagan orator; and it is a sad commen- 
tary on our civil service that the highest praise awarded a dead official is 
that he died poor, Have we come ta such a pass that a man holding high 
honors, who failed to take advantage of his trust and so rob the public to 
fill his private purse, leaves this as bis only claim to memory? Such is the 
fact; and no man did more to fetch upon us this deplorable condition than 
the dead Cvwsar the orator Ingersoll would not bury. 

We were content to have had the wreaths fade and the moss grow upon 
a tomb, to dumb forgetfulness a prey, wherein were hid the evil deeds of a 
noted character; for Roscoe Conkling had been for many years out of public 
life. But to have this picturesque but exceedingly unpleasant person held 
before the people as a model of excellence is more than our sense of pro- 
priety will allow. To speak ill of the dead means a wanton assault on a 
memory; and after all, the late New York politician did not originate the 
wrong he made crime, but only practised upon a system he found ready to 
his unscrupulous hand. We could well leave the grave to hide the evil he 
had done, in the memory of what he might have been with other environ- 
ments, but we cannot consent to this mischievous attack on the integrity of 
a memory that yet lies within the memory of the living. 

Roscoe Conkling was an honest man, if by honesty we mean the clean 
hands with which he left public life. And yet no man ever lived who coy- 
ered with his eloquence and concealed behind his high character so much 
impurity. Too proud to steal himself, he was not too pure to wink at theft 
in others. He was not only willing his henchmen and allies should steal, 
but he hastened to shut off all investigation and protect criminals from be- 
ing made convicts, and convicts from being punished. Of course tnis emi- 
nent man would have scorned to defend a common fence for vulgar steal- 
ings; but when the Administration itself, in the hands of the highest officials 
of the best government under the sun, went into the business, the elevation 
of the criminals lifted crime into respect, and the senatorial robes could be 
spread unsoiled to cover and conceal the swag of an Administration. 

All this was not without compensation. The able advocate who, return- 
ing to practice at the bar, made a fortune every year in retainers alone, by 
pleading cases before judges of his own creation, was not the man to make a 
present of his powers as an advocate to a combination that was as heartless 
as it was unpatriotic and corrupt. 

God knows Grant’s administration needed not only such a defender, but 
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pfecisely such a bold, unscrupulous leader. It was his task to marshal and 
hold to the front the Republican party in Congress. There were a few con- 
scientious men there who sickened at the corruption; and there were many 
timid men there who were startled at the half-hidden mines of dynamite 
over which they were called to march. Conkling inspired the one with 
courage and the other with confidence. 

This was a huge contract, an undertaking that might well appal a less 
resolute and more conscientious man. We came out of the late civil war 
with three armies left over for the government to care for. One was an 
army of thieves, the other of prostitutes, and the third of cripples. All 
three of these armies moved on the capital. They found in command there 
the man who, being considered the greatest captain of fis century, from 
the fact of his being on horseback when the Confederacy fell from sheer ex- 
haustion, had been made a political platform of, and ruled the country as he 
had the army, on a principle that made the justices of the Supreme Court 
members of his staff, and Members of Congress his subordinate officers. 

Under this system of administration, so ignorant that it almost defies 
belief, fraud ran riot, and the foulest corruption sapped the very founda- 
tions of the solid political fabric erected by the fathers. The corridors of 
the Capitol were crowded with a lobby made up of fast men and loose 
women, upon whose adamantine cheeks iniquity was fairly enamelled. The 
Departments were given over to cunning schemers who depleted a treasury 
filled to overflowing by a war tax that had kept a million of men in the 
field. At the Executive Mansion the very air was heavy with a sewer-gas 
of moral corruption, and the Cabinet itself was embarrassed by penitentiary 
liens upon its members. 

From all this foul environment Roscoe Conkling walked apart. No 
lobbyist, nor dishonest contractor, nor fraudulent official dared approach 
him. He held a position where he could have winked himself into millions. 
He had that strange personality and pride of character that made the 
slightest intimation of personal wrong-doing an insult. And yet this did 
not prevent his defending wrong in others. He, however, illustrated the 
truth of Walpole’s misquoted saying, which tells us that every man has his 
price. Conkling’s price was political power, and it was freely given him. 

No prominent man ever lived so poorly equipped to be a popular leader 
as Roscoe Conkling. To the vanity of a woman he added a manner at once 
so offensive and aggressive, that it was said of him that he made an ene- 
my whenever he shook a hand. And yet these very qualities gave strength 
to the control awarded him in a corrupted civil service by the President. 
In return for his support of the Administration he was given full, unre- 


* strained, and complete control of the patronage of New York. His con- 


stituency was shifted from New York to the Executive Mansion. His adroit 
colleague from New York was so amazed to find the atmosphere about the 
President so chilly, and his recommendations treated with such contempt, 
that he was forced from office. Official patronage is the breath of life tg 
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a Senator, and Conkling’s associate had to be a slave or a cipher in order to 
hold his empty honors in the chamber. 

Such was Conkling’s hold on Grant that his brother-Republican Senators 
feared to offend him; for they saw but too clearly that when a Senator re- 
fused to acknowledge his imperious leadership, political death was that Sen- 
ator’s immediate fate. Thus it was that Sumner found himself deprived 
of his senatorial prominence, and Carl Schurz was relegated to private life. 
Detested by the Democrats, distrusted by the Republicans, and feared by 
all, yet such was the power of the patronage given to his especial use, that 
he stalked the Chamber with the pride and insolence of a dictator, and mar- 
shalled his forces as if they were slaves dreading the crack of a whip. And 
he won his spurs. No scandal drifted near the White House, no attack by 
reformers or Democrats threatened the Executive, that Roscoe Conkling did 
not start up, gun in hand, to repel the threatened danger. 

When, for example, the San Domingo infamy reached the public, and it 
became known how a combine had bought for a mere song a rotten debt of 
Negro government, and sought through annexation to fetch their bonds to 
par, Sumner assailed it; and while Conkling’s resonant voice was echoing 
along the fretted ceiling of the Senate Chamber, the President of the United 
States occupied the lobby, hat in hand, using his personal influence to 
force the infamy through. 

In like manner the French arms outrage, sanctioned by Grant and sus- 
tained by Conkling, was fought over in the Senate. But five hundred pages 
would not serve to tell of the iniquities conceived at one end of the avenue 
and concealed under thunders of eloquence at the other. Roscoe Conkling 
could be awakened at midnight not only without offence, but eager for the 
fray. He paid well for the corrupted use of official patronage given with- 
out reserve into his hands. 

We have said he was distrusted by his Republican associates and detested 
by all. That the distrust was not without foundation, his conduct in the 
Tilden-Hayes contest abundantly justifies. Conkling saw Grant’s term of 
office drawing to a close, and well knew that Grant’s successor could not 
be depended on for a constituency. If he had any doubt of this, the nom- 
ination of Hayes at Cincinnati solved it beyond question. The cold, quiet, 
self-possessed, politically unknown man of Ohio was the equal of Conkling 
in intelligence, and his superior in force of character. Modest of manner, 
he was yet self-possessed and positive in his personality. He was not the 
man to be the tool of the moneyed combinations about Washington, nor de- 
pendent on any man in the Senate for a vindication of character or career. 
Conkling could not afford to have such a Republican succeed the rough, 
ignorant soldier who had so long served him as a constituency. Roscoe 
could afford to have a Democrat President, as in that case he could put the 
Executive between himself and his humble office-holders and office-seekers. 

Now, had Roscoe Conkling risen in his place in the Senate and de- 
nounced the purposed inauguration of Hayes as an infamous outrage, he 
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would have won for himself all that Ingersoll has uttered in his eulogy. 
He did nothing of the sort, but, continuing in caucus with his Republican 
associates, he intrigued with the Democracy to the ruin of his friends. He 
was the author of the electoral bill that meant the Hon. David Davis to 
hold the casting vote; and so clear were his tracks and ill-concealed his 
motives, thet a Republican Senate treated him to the discourtesy of refus- 
ing him a position on the very commission he had conceived of and carried 
through to a law. 

During Hayes’s administration, the shadow of the picturesque Senator 
never darkened the doors of the Executive Mansion. Under the rule of the 
Ohio lawyer the moral atmosphere cleared, and the moneyed combinations 
disappeared from about the Departments. They lingered about the lobbies 
of Congress in a shamefaced sort of way, lacking the sanction of the 
Executive and the support of senatorial eloquence. St. Edmunds came to 
the front, and, sustained by the ample cloak of philanthropy that covered 
the class legislation of a paternal government and in the name of God 
robbed somebody, Conkling’s occupation seemed a dream of the past. 

Roscoe Conkling’s exit from public life was in keeping with his start- 
ling career. Restless under the loss of power, he conceived the violation 
of our unwritten constitution in a third term of Grant. History tells 
how this was defeated by Blaine and enjoyed by Garfield. We all know 
how the Achilles suiking in his tent was brought to the field by a solemn 
compact that was to restore the able politician to his breath of life—his 
source of power found in the official patronage of the great State of New 
York. This compact was violated in the selection of James G. Blaine as 
Secretary of State. That selection sealed the doom of both the President 
and Conkling, for the resignation of the one was followed by the assassina- 
tion of the other. The Senator of a sovereign State threw up his high 
office because he could no longer control the patronage found in a rotten 
civil service ; and the crack of an assassin’s pistol told the world that our 
civil service, steeped to the chin in corruption, had culminated in mur- 
der. 

Of course no sane mind connects Conkling, directly, with the crime of 
Guiteau ; and yet the revolver fired at Washington was loaded at Utica. 
Fraud breeds violence, and the men who plot treason against good govern- 
ment are sure to find someone, more zealous or insane than the rest, to put 
their scheming to the proof of expression in act. 

This is the story of Conkling’s public career, and it finds significance in 
being the story of our civil service. Are the good citizens of the great Re- 
public, who seek to send down to their children’s children the blessings of © 
self-government, prepared to condone the fearful wrong, because of a 
sickly sentimentality that would bury in one narrow grave all memory of 
a crime that covers a continent in its evil consequences ? 
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WE mean no personal disrespect to the Hon. Member of the House from 
Pennsylvania in the above use of his name. We only seek to stigmatize 
a condition of politics that is, if possible, more degrading to the country 
at large, and to the Democratic party in particular, than our corrupt and 
inefficient civil service. 

The tendency in our poor human nature to lose in an organization 
itself the object for which the party is vrganized is strongly marked and 
well recognized in the recorded history of the human race. It is, if pos- 
sible, more striking in religion than in politics ; but the result is the same 
in all human organizations. A man will suffer death for a sect whose 
creed he does not comprehend and, if he did, probably would not believe 
in. In the same way the ordinary man will touch elbows with his com- 
rades and march under a banner that has nothing on it but the color to 
distinguish it from that of other parties of like organization. This deplor- 
able condition was emphasized by Governer Hill of New York when he said 
that it was platform enough for him to say, ‘‘I ama Democrat.” This 
means, if it means anything, that the distinguished politician is a Democrat 
because he is not a Republican, and is entitled to any views or no views 
provided he votes the ticket; and with wide-spread charity he extends the 
same privilege to all other Democrats. The Hon. Samuel J. Randall’s 
biography is a luminous history of the same deplorable condition of politi- 
cal human nature. 

It is our national misfortune to have in our general government a form 
that encourages this sort of a weak result. The framers of our great 
political structure, under which we rank ourselves as a nation, seem to 
have been animated by two motives. One of these was a fear of the people 
in whose behalf they labored so earnestly ; the other was to steal as 
much from the States as they found necessary to create a sovereignty 
from which there should be no appeal. In their anxiety to build a strong 
government against the States and against the people, the fathers gave us 
a cast-iron, immovable, unsensitive machine, that is farther removed from 
popular control than any government on earth. ‘The King of Dahomey, 
for example, feels a responsibility to his peopie that is unknown about 
Washington. 

This is no exaggeration; and the student will appreciate the truth we 
utter the moment the facts are presented. We have a President elected 
every four years. After inauguration he cannot, during that space of 
time, be approached save through impeachment, or controlled save by 
death. We have a Senate representing States, renewable every six years. 
In this, Rhode Island or Delaware or Nevada ranks with New York, Penn- 
sylvania, or Ohio, The so-called popular branch, the House of Represen- 
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tatives, has two vetoes to encounter in every effort at popular legislation, 
The members are elected a year in advance of taking their seats and the 
oath of office, and that House being the only avenue to power on the part 
of the people, there is an eagerness in the exercise of the privilege that 
defeats itself. We have a rotation there that destroys the advantage of 
experience. We have continuously a new House to cope with the settled 
powers at the other end of the Capitol and the Avenue, 

The result of all this is a discouragement of discussion on the part of the 
people that virtually leaves the party in power without that sense of 
responsibility to constituencies that marks every other constitutional govern- 
ment under the sun. If an all-wise Creator had so constructed the Amer- 
ican mind that it would be open to change every four years, this plan of 
government might work favorably. <As it is, while the despotisms of 
Europe—as we are pleased to call them—are being continually agitated by 
the gravest questions, we have more elections than a sane mind can follow, 
with no issue to solve other than what pertains to the offices. 

We have our land divided between hostile camps that differ from each 
other in name only. Politics with us is a species of gambling, with no 
great stake depending on the result. What is-the good of agitating in 
discussion a great measure looking to a change of administration, when 
such agitation beats against an immovable rock? Had we a ministry or 
an administration dependent upon the will of the House, as other govern- 


ments have, the land would be quickened by a moral and intellectual 
stimulant that would educate as it advanced, and gather power from its 
progress. 

Nothing of the sort is open to us, and the result is that our elections turn 
on matters that would stain this page to repeat, and have but one objective 


point—office, 


As the contest is to be settled by a mere count of numbers, to gain 
adherents is one object held in view; and as opinions are apt to‘offend, 
opinions are carefully eliminated. A party platform in this way has come 
to be a matter of amusement, more remarkable for what it omits than 
for what it contains. Under this system party leaders are men who divest 


themselyes of all convictions, They seek to harmonize all elements, and 


so divide their supplications evenly between good Lord and good devil. 
Such a system robs a party not only of its principles but of its courage. 
The work of a committee on resolutions at a convention reminds one of 
a body of undertakers about a coffin. The order given in bated breath is, 
‘* Walk lightly; speak low: you may disturb the repose of the dead.” It is 
as comical as a flock of crows walking warily about a steel trap baited 


with an egg, A party organized on this proposition resembles the blind 
horses of a bark-mill, where, with the nose of one to the tail of the other, 
they move round and round, ‘‘ going it strong and going it blind,” to use 


the phraseology of the stump—and not caring much whether they grind 
bark or brimstone, provided they get their oats. 
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It is the logic of events, as well as the economy of nature, that fits 
leaders without much intellect for such organizations. That rather rare 
luxury is not needed and is not called for. The most conspicuous among 
these is the honorable gentleman whose name is so marked as such a 
leader that it gives meaning and significance to a term. When we say the 
country is afflicted with Randallism, all know what we mean. 

Returned a Democrat by a Republican constituency, not from any love 
of the man or admiration of his character, it is openly claimed that there 
is not only nothing in the man to harm his strangely-assorted supporters, 
but much in his position to damage the*\Democracy. There is not only no 
principle of a political sort in Mr. Randall, but there is nothing else save 
the intense personality or force of character that fetches him to the front 
in contentions that have no other result than a change of office. If he 
ever saw a measure that might benefit the country, he never was moved . 
to give it support. If he at any time uttered a sentence one cared to 
remember, it failed to secure a reporter, and it has been lost to the world. 
With little intelligence and less culture, he poses as a leader, and holds his 
own through a lack of humor that saves him from seeing the preposterous 
absurdity of his pretensions. Take from Mr. Randall’s cast-iron counte- 
nance its intense solemnity, and two-thirds of the man would be lost. It 


not only imposes on his following, but imposes on himself. 

The political field is thrown into some confusion by the President forcing 
an issue that calls for no little study and intelligence to determine. Sam- 
Randallism, therefore, finds itself out of employ. All the little captains 
of hundreds, and the larger captains of thousands, gaze at each other in 
dejected silence, This President has not only thrown out views sure to 


offend, but he calls on these subordinates to indorse his utterances. 

No more ludicrous illustration of this condition has been given than 
that of Mr. Randall, when, towards the close of the great debate on free 
trade in the House, he moved to the front, and found himself, not the ally 
of the protectionists, but their leader. His effort in the way of argument 
was feeble, as all his efforts in that direction are; but the startling fact 


was developed that his lines of Democracy overlapped the camp of the 


Republicans, and he stood alone waving a flag on the earthworks of an 
alien enemy. Even the so-called Democracy of Pennsylvania failed to 
recognize his call for a rally, and declined, for the first time in his life, to 
trust him as a delegate to the National Convention at St. Louis. Exit 
Randall; and let us hope for the sake of the country that Randallism, which 


means a leadership without principles, and a party without a policy, has 
disappeared from the political arena. 
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SIR CHARLES DILKE. 

Ir is a great comfort to know that in civilized communities no man lives 
by the consent of others. If unpopularity could kill ; if hatred, jealousy, 
malice were poisons to anyone but their possessor ; if hard words were 
fixed ammunition and could slay, the world would soon be depopulated: 
But all these evils are harmless to the abused, provided he have the cour- 
age to face the storm and patiently abide its certain abatement. The evil 
passions appear potent because of their noise ; but the even atmosphere of 
living humanity, that has in it such vital elements as justice and a sense of 
fair play, ere long quiets down the storm and gives to the persecuted peace- 
ful sunlight and healthy air. 

All this depends, however, on the good sense and courage of the abused. 
If his heart fail him and he turn to flee, he dies the death by his own con- 
sent. 

The writer of this received from the late Abraham Lincoln a lesson on 
this he is slow to forget. Accompanying the Hon. Reverdy Johnson, 
deceased, we sought an interview with the President in reference to some 
Maryland business in which we were both much interested. We found the 
President seated at a table with a number of maps before him. : 

‘* Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘ we are trying to get McClellan’s army off the 
Jeems back to Washington, so as to begin this fighting business all over 
again; and do you know that two armies facing each other remind me of a 
bull-fight. So long as the bulls keep their heads down, tails up, and horns 
locked, there is a good deal of unhealthy noise, but no harm done. - But 
the momenta bull’s heart fails him and he turns to run, the other bull rips 
his behind open.” 

We laughed heartily at this quaint and rough illustration; but afterwards, 
while walking along the avenue, Mr. Reverdy Johnson said, ‘‘ Do you know 
that in the President’s bull story there is a moral that reminds me of 
JEsop’s best fables. It is not only an army that must keep its head to the 
enemy to be safe, but any man set upon and abused by the world, as they 
call it. If the proposed victim possesses this courage, he not only gives 
evidence of his innocence, but appeals to the admiration of the most popular 
of all qualities—pluck. I remember a time when I was assailed, not by a 
mob, but the entire city of Baltimore. Infuriated men burned my house and 
threatened my life. I was too indignant to feel any fear, and I remember, . 
as I faced the tumult day by day, saying nothing, doing nothing, but 
showing a grim contempt for the crowd, I saw the feeling change, until 
at last the masses swung round to my support.” 

We are reminded of this by the case of the able and accomplished gentle- 
man whose name heads our article. We have watched his career with deep 
nterest since his hour of trial and tribulation, when an English mob went 
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howling about him. The quiet, cool courage of the man has satisfied us 
that sooner or later the calm second thought of a just people will render 
him an acquittal. 

One looks back at the cruel injustice of that affairin amazement. It is 
true that the nakedest scandal ever put afloat got a semi-judicial sanction, 
in which, while one person was being tried, another person was being con- 


demned ; but clamor and condemnation were alike based on testimony 


which the witness herself impeached. How sensible people could be influ- 
enced by a woman so lost to shame as to eonfess that she had been se- 
duced from her husband in the honeymoon of their marriage ; had lived a 
life of prostitution that would make a common street-walker blush ; and 
that, too, when the motive for the perjury was so apparent that it could 
not be missed, was a mystery. She was shielding the man she loved be- 
hind the condemnation of the man she hated. Small wonder that one of 
England’s ablest jurists said, in commenting upon the trial, that the evi- 
dence was more strongly in Sir Charles’s favor than the testimony was 
against him! 

Of course one comprehends the origin of the popular tumult. Since our 
Saviour said, ‘‘ He that is without sin among you, let him first cast a stone,” 
stone-throwing has been taken as evidence of innocence. We have no end 
of people reeking with the slime of hidden indulgence, who go about laden 
with stones to pelt others so unfortunate as to be suspected. It is a queer 
world in which we live. While Joseph comes down to us sneered at 
through the ages, we pull on long faces and pillory and pelt the Mrs. Poti- 
phar all the same. 

Sir Charles Dilke is too valuable aman to be sacrificed by such a scandal. 
He is well known to the more thoughtful of the United States, and com- 
manded our admiration by his brilliant qualities and wide stores of informa- 
tion, while he won our love by his advocacy of home rule for Ireland. 
That cause isas much our own as it is that of the Liberal party of England. 
It is not understood abroad that, previous to the late civil war, the States— 
our home rule—had so encroached on the sovereignty of the General 
Government that it became necessary to appeal to the bayonet to enforce 
the Union itself. Since that war we have swung to the other extreme, and 
a centralized despotism threatens the States. We went into the war to save 
the Union ; it looks now as if another war would be necessary to save the 
citizen. Hence the Liberals of England and the Democrats of the United 
States are one and the same in their cause, and the author of ‘‘ Greater 
Britain ” cannot be spared to either. 
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An Appeal to the American People as a Jury. Speeches on the Tariff. 
Edited by Wm. G. Terrell. (Belford, Clarke & Co.)—This valuable book is 
of interest to the reader who seeks to learn how much Congress knows 
about the tariff. We warn the reader, however, that if he seeks to en- 
lighten himself, the Appeal is of little service. He will discover that all 
Congress, or rather the popular branch, knows about this vexed question 
is not worth knowing. The delegated political wisdom representing the 
parties at the capital was not selected on account of its learning or its intel- 
ligence. Our politics are worn into grooves that run from the caucus to 
Congress, and are based on a partisan foundation that has no call for states- 
manship. We all know that a politician is one who follows; a statesman 
is the man who leads. The voice of the people is the voice of God; and as 
the people are trained and disciplined in organized forces under small 
captains, who study the feelings of the many instead of the thought of a 
few, one can see at a glance that there is no room for statesmanship upon 
the floors of Congress. 

When, therefore, the President sprang this economic question upon 
Congress, it found the members unprepared to meet and discuss the 
measure offered them. Each member sent an order on Librarian Spofford 
for works bearing on the subject, and each crammed for the occasion, and 
when his speech was ready, fired it off, quite regardless of what had gone 
before or would come after. The result is not a debate, but a volume of 
orations. The Democratic group of oratorical efforts is abler than that 
of the Republican side, from the simple fact that our noble speakers are in 
the right and this made them aggressive, while the Republicans were em- 
barassed not only by the absurdity of their propositions, but by their own 
record. In this way the Hon. John G. Carlisle found stronger arguments 
favoring a tariff reduction in the recorded utterances of Senators Morrill 
and Sherman than aught these so-called Democratic free-traders said for 
themselves. 

It is an old trick of wrong-doers, that comes down from the days of our 
Saviour to the abolitionists of ’61, to stigmatize all reform as disreputable. 
To be a Christian in the time of the apostles was to be considered a thief 
and a disturber of social order. Chase, Birney, Seward, and Hale found 
the epithet of ‘ abolitionist” justified rotten eggs; and now the cry of free ~ 
trade drives a timid man to a hole. One can advocate a free press, free 
speech, free schools, free religion, and remain respectable. But let him 
venture to say a word in behalf of free trade, and all the plunderers fold 
their stolen robes about them and pronounce him a low fellow seeking to 
disturb the business interests of the country. The one great comfort to be 
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in going as far as they did. The discomfort comes in on their not going 
far enough. A slight advance forward would have made them masters of 
the situation. The key to the position was before and not behind them. 

One well instructed in the question can see clearly enough that, when 
we come to naked facts, the advocates of protection are in a bog. Cleared 
of the fringe-work of senseless eulogy, that attributes our material progress 
to a measure that has been its main obstacle, all that is left may well be 
relegated to those things that amuse. 

We can well understand, without much study, what a tariff for revenue 
only means. We see in it a tax on importations for the support of the 
government. The framers of our Constitution saw this, and used it as a 
means of support to the general government, for they saw no other. The 
assertion so freely made by protectionists, and, strangely, admitted by 
Democrats, that they were prompted to this by a wish to promote certain 
business interests, is without a shadow of foundation in fact. The fathers, 
in their patriotic effort to frame a more perfect union, were met at every 
step by the jealousy of the individual States, that saw in the general 
government an overshadowing power that would absorb and destroy their 
sovereign rights as States. Had these earnest men sought at that time to 
sustain their great central political fabrie by a direct tax, the constitution 
would never have been ratified. 

That is all there is of it, and the fathers put in a saving clause that is 
death to a protective tariff, which says that all taxes shall be fair and 
equal. 

This scheme of legalized plunder did not originate in the Constitution. 
It had an earlier birth. The student of history will find it duly recorded 
in the written annals of France previous to the great revolution that for the 
time being carried the government down inblood. The royal sovereigns of 
that oppressed country, in their desperate efforts to raise means to support 
a corrupt court and wanton wars, were wont to farm out, as it was called, 
all moneyed interests to certain favorites, made such, generally, by the 
king’s prostitutes. To one man were given all the sales of a certain article; 
and while this creature paid a small percentage to the king, he kept to 
himself millions wrung from the unhappy consumers. 

We have precisely the same thing with a difference in our protective 
tariff. This difference appears in the fact that while the king gave the 
right to plunder to individuals, we give it to a class. We say to the mine- 
owners and manufacturers, ‘‘ We will give you a monopoly of this business, 
and you can make what you please off the consumers, provided the govern- 
ment gets a part foritssupport.” It pleases these favored few to put three 
dollars in their pockets for every dollar paid the government. In this way 
the favored capitalists become tax-collectors—like the Farmers-General of 
old France; and Mr. Carnegie, whose love of our noble institutions sur- 
passes the love of women, clears his million every year to maintain castles in 
Scotland, while his laborers are working at starvation wages, and his con- 
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An Appeal to the American People as a Jury. Speeches on the Tariff. 
Edited by Wm. G. Terrell. (Belford, Clarke & Co.)—This valuable book is 
of interest to the reader who seeks to learn how much Congress knows 
about the tariff. We warn the reader, however, that if he seeks to en- 
lighten himself, the Appeal is of little service. He will discover that all 
Congress, or rather the popular branch, knows about this vexed question 
is not worth knowing. The delegated political wisdom representing the 
parties at the capital was not selected on account of its learning or its intel- 
ligence. Our politics are worn into grooves that run from the caucus to 
Congress, and are based on a partisan foundation that has no call for states- 
manship. We all know that a politician is one who follows; a statesman 
is the man who leads. The voice of the people is the voice of God; and as 
the people are trained and disciplined in organized forces under small 
captains, who study the feelings of the many instead of the thought of a 
few, one can see at a glance that there is no room for statesmanship upon 
the floors of Congress. 

When, therefore, the President sprang this economic question upon 
Congress, it found the members unprepared to meet and discuss the 
measure offered them. Each member sent an order on Librarian Spofford 
for works bearing on the subject, and each crammed for the occasion, and 
when his speech was ready, fired it off, quite regardless of what had gone 
before or would come after. The result is not a debate, but a volume of 
orations. The Democratic group of oratorical efforts is abler than that 
of the Republican side, from the simple fact that our noble speakers are in 
the right and this made them aggressive, while the Republicans were em- 
barassed not only by the absurdity of their propositions, but by their own 
record. In this way the Hon. John G. Carlisle found stronger arguments 
favoring a tariff reduction in the recorded utterances of Senators Morrill 
and Sherman than aught these so-called Democratic free-traders said for 
themselves. . 

It is an old trick of wrong-doers, that comes down from the days of our 
Saviour to the abolitionists of ’61, to stigmatize all reform as disreputable. 
To be a Christian in the time of the apostles was to be considered a thief 
and a disturber of social order. Chase, Birney, Seward, and Hale found 
the epithet of ‘ abolitionist” justified rotten eggs; and now the cry of free 
trade drives a timid man toa hole. One can advocate a free press, free 
speech, free schools, free religion, and remain respectable. But let him 
venture to say a word in behalf of free trade, and all the plunderers fold 
their stolen robes about them and pronounce him a low fellow seeking to 
disturb the business interests of the country. The one great comfort to be 
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in going as far as they did. The discomfort comes in on their not going 
far enough. A slight advance forward would have made them masters of 
the situation. The key to the position was before and not behind them. 

One well instructed in the question can see clearly enough that, when 
we come to naked facts, the advocates of protection are ina bog. Cleared 
of the fringe-work of senseless eulogy, that attributes our material progress 
to a measure that has been its main obstacle, all that is left may well be 
relegated to those things that amuse. 

We can well understand, without much study, what a tariff for revenue 
only means. We see in it a tax on importations for the support of the 
government. The framers of our Constitution saw this, and used it as a 
means of support to the general government, for they saw no other. The 
assertion so freely made by protectionists, and, strangely, admitted by 
Democrats, that they were prompted to this by a wish to promote certain 
business interests, is without a shadow of foundation in fact. The fathers, 
in their patriotic effort to frame a more perfect union, were met at every 
step by the jealousy of the individual States, that saw in the general 
government an overshadowing power that would absorb and destroy their 
sovereign rights as States. Had these earnest men sought at that time to 
sustain their great central political fabric by a direct tax, the constitution 
would never have been ratified. 

That is all there is of it, and the fathers put in a saving clause that is 
death to a protective tariff, which says that all taxes shall be fair and 
equal. 

This scheme of legalized plunder did not originate in the Constitution. 
It had an earlier birth. The student of history will find it duly recorded 
in the written annals of France previous to the great revolution that for the 
time being carried the government down inblood. The royal sovereigns of 
that oppressed country, in their desperate efforts to raise means to support 
a corrupt court and wanton wars, were wont to farm out, as it was called, 
all moneyed interests to certain favorites, made such, generally, by the 
king’s prostitutes. To one man were given all the sales of a certain article; 
and while this creature paid a small percentage to the king, he kept to 
himself millions wrung from the unhappy consumers. 

We have precisely the same thing with a difference in our protective 
tariff. This difference appears in the fact that while the king gave the 
right to plunder to individuals, we give it to a class. We say to the mine- 
owners and manufacturers, ‘‘ We will give you a monopoly of this business, 
and you can make what you please off the consumers, provided the govern- 
ment gets a part foritssupport.” It pleases these favored few to put three 
dollars in their pockets for every dollar paid the government. In this way 
the favored capitalists become tax-collectors—like the Farmers-General of 
old France; and Mr. Carnegie, whose love of our noble institutions sur- 
passes the love of women, clears his million every year to maintain castles in 
Scotland, while his laborers are working at starvation wages, and his con- 
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sumers stand dismayed among their crops that rot upon the fields from 
the lack of a market. 

Had the Democrats of the House been possessed of a clear knowledge of 
the subject and the courage of their convictions, instead of preparing *‘ able 
efforts” they would have stood in their places and called their opponents 
to a strict account. 

One can well understand how this would have confused the fixed ammu- 
nition of the protectionists. Let us take the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, for 
example. The Hon. Reed is the acknowledged leader of the Republican 
side, because he is a ready debater and seasons his so-called arguments 
with a gleam of humor. The Hon. Reed takes the recognized fact that for 
every dollar paid the government a larger amount is paid the protected 
tax-collector, and seeks to be merry over it. He does not venture to dis- 
pute the fact. Dull as he is, he has a glimmer in his Congressional mind 
that it is true, otherwise the protective scheme would have no meaning. 
Without this the diversified industries would not be protected. But he lets 
loose his exquisite humor all the same. He says, for example: ‘‘ Our 
manufactured products in 1880 were $5,370,000,000. If you add less than 
one-third for increase, you will have for the year 1887 the figures given by 
the report of the Committee on Ways and Means—$7,000,000,000. If you 
take only one-half of this sum as being under protection, and calculate the 
duty, you will find that the sum uselessly paid is more than one thousand 
millions of dollars—since 1880 more than six thousand, six hundred mil- 
lions, which would have bought every acre of farming land in the United 
States at the breaking out of the war.’ Then he proceeds, in his light, 
humorous way, to show what the accumulations would be since the Repub- 
licans came into power; and the Republicans of the House burst into a roar 
of laughter. 

This equals orator Bibb’s calculation, that for years afforded amusement 
to the good people of Ohio. Orator Bibb, then governor, made an elabo- 
rate calculation to show that if the hard-money Democrats succeeded in 
their nefarious designs, the currency of the State would be reduced to just 
fifty cents a head to each inhabitant. ‘‘ That,” said orator Bibb, ‘‘ would 
buy each citizen a dinner, and then he would be without any currency at 
all.” 

If orator Reed had calculated the hay crop of the United States, and 
given its accumulations since 1864, he would find that, like the sum stolen 
by ‘protectionists, it would purchase every acre of our land. He could 
take the wool, the shoes, or any article of general use, and set the House 
in a roar just as readily. 

Every year the great commercial centres of our land turn out million- 
aires; and every year the consumers, mainly farmers, find their products 
shrinking in value, until their lands are fairly shingled with mortgages 
put upon them to meet the drain of taxation. 

And so the humorous Reed continues. His speech is punctuated with 
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“‘ laughter and applause)” on propositions no one of which, if looked into, 
but leaves the Hon. Solon as ridiculous as a would-be country Jake at a 
county fair. 

The Hon. Reed does not stand alone. We turn to the Hon. William 
McKinley, Jr. On page 88 he undertakes to tell the House what a revenue 
tariff is. Assisted by the late Robert J. Walker, he staggers through this 
fairly well. But when he comes to give the definition of a protective tariff, 
the confusion is only equalled by his ignorance. He says: ‘‘ It [a protee- 
tive tariff] imposes the duty upon the competing foreign product ; it makes 
it bear the burden or duty,” ete. New, as the fact is that the consumer 
pays this duty, the burden is on our citizens. To leave no doubt, the 
honorable gentleman asserts, farther along in the same paragraph: ‘ It 
[the protective tariff] says to our foreign competitor, If you want to bring 
your merchandise here, and sell alongside of our producers in our markets, 
we will make your product bear a duty, in effect pay for the privilege of 
doing it [applause on Republican side].” This is the teacher of political 
economy who held the House for two hours on such idiotic utterances as 
these. 

If from the Honorables Reed and McKinley, Jr., we turn to the Hon. 
Benj. Butterworth, we find the same fog-bank of words, and the same bog 
of untenable assertion. The Hon. Butterworth varies the flow of absurdity 
by asserting that a protective tariff ‘‘ deals with conditions and not with 
boundary-lines.” This was necessary to the Solon who had spent two 
years in advocating free trade with the Canadas. The conditions were 
considered in his lectures to the Canadians and at home—and so conditions 
had to be used in this discussion. It is wrong to throw open our domestic 
industries to the pauper labor of Europe ; but the conditions, Mr. Speaker, 
are such that it is proper to expose our workingmen to the pauper labor of 
Canada. Why, of course. There is a virtue in ‘‘ conditions” that equals 
that of your ‘“‘ if” in Shakspere. The Honorable Butterworth is awakened at 
midnight by a burglar holding a revolver to his Congressional head—great 
head, but subject to damage by a revolver. ‘‘ Honorable sir,” says the 
burglar, ‘‘ conditions are such that I need your pocketbook, likewise your 
watch, likewise your shirt-studs.” ‘‘ I recognize the conditions,” says the 
Honorable Butterworth, casting his Congressional eye along the deadly 
level of the revolver. ‘‘ Under ordinary circumstances I should eall this 
robbery, but with the conditions before me I regard it purely as a protec- 
tive measure, tending to diversify labor and add to the wealth of our com- 
mon country.” 

It was an old lady of a protective sort who appealed to the eemmission- 
ers running the boundary line between North and South Carolina not to 
put her house in North Carolina, ‘‘as it was sich an onhealthy State.” 
She considered the *‘ conditions ” quite as clearly as the learned gentleman 
from Ohio. 

And then the Honorable Butterworth is strong on the ‘‘ element of 
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humanity and fair play.” Southey, in ‘‘The Doctor,” tells of a man who 
remonstrated with his neighbor for his cruelty in using a live goose pulled 
up and down to clean his chimney. ‘‘ What do you use?” asked the 
neighbor. ‘‘ Why, ducks, to be sure.” Conditions again, with ‘‘ humanity 
and fair play” duly attached. 

One is forced to have no little sympathy for the Hon. Butterworth. 
His better impulses and bright intelligence lift him above mere partisan- 
ship. When he took upon himself the mission of Canadian reciprocity, he 
constructed an inconsistency that he now finds awkward to overcome. 
He talks mysteriously of ‘‘ conditions,” but is careful to avoid details that 
would trip him at every step. ‘‘ The conditions” are the same. While 
the pauper labor of Canada is not only permitted but encouraged to cross 
the line and compete with our home labor, the capital ef Canada engaged 
in manufacturing or mining must in no wise be permitted to compete with 
like capital in the States. Joseph’s coat of many colors consigns the owner 
to the pit, while Joseph without any coat may wander at will, and find 
work in accordance with supply and demand. 

There are many things admitted to be facts in this debate that puzzle 
the student who knows they do not exist. One of these is the assertion 
that if free trade were allowed English goods would flood the country, and 
in time hold a monopoly of the market. This is an old Henry Clay ery, and 
had significance when England held such monopoly. To-day, however, 
English manufacturers find themselves in competition with French, Ger- 
man, and even Russian makers of goods ; and to-day American enterprise, 
ingenuity, and natural facilities enable us to compete to a certain extent 
with English capital at their own doors. The great obstacle to such suc- 
cessful competition lies in the very tariff that pretends to protect. With our 
coal and iron lying close to each other upon the very surface, with every 
facility possible for transportation, we are handicapped by the cost of 
living enhanced by protection. It is this cost of living that makes our 
wages to skilled labor less than those paid in England, and at the same 
time shuts from us the markets of the world. 

Another assertion that runs through the debate is the so-called protec- 
tion to American industries. One wants to know what industries. Cer- 
tainly those engaged in the production of the protected products. But this 
makes but a small part of the labor of sixty millions of people. When 
carefully analyzed it is found that it is capital and not labor that is pro- 
tected. Mr. Carnegie, for example, leaves his works guarded by Pinkerton 
thugs, while he expends in Europe on castles and the Hon. Blaine some of 
his millions that he accumulates through protection. 

Yet another claim is that protection cheapens products. If this were so, 
it would demonstrate that protection does not’protect. Nay, worse: it kills 
the favored few who cry so lustily for its provisions. In this, no account 
is taken of inventions through which human ingenuity has moulded dead 
matter to human use, and products are cheapened in spite of protection, 
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However, let the student study these speeches in behalf of the vile system 
of legalized robbery, and he will soon discover the truth of the late Tom 
Corwin’s axiom, that, in support of protection, ‘‘ the bigger the fool the 
better the argument.” 


The Great Cryptogram, by Ignatius Donnelly. (R. 8. Peale & Co.)— 
When Robert Ingersoll made his gratuitous and of course uncalled-for 
personal attack on the late prophet Moses, much surprise was expressed, 
and the Hebrew leader, who had passed considerably from public notice, 
was much inquired after. Men who had never heard of Moses, save as a 
by-word, and thousands of others who had never opened the Hebrew rec- 
ords called the Bible, turned their attention to such sources of informa- 
tion as they found within reach. Moses had been dead for a long time, 
but as he left no heirs or assigns to resent the attack, and as the histor- 
ical data were unsatisfactory, the public excitement soon died out. The 
eloquent lecturer returned to his old réle of a man who did not be- 
lieve in God Almighty, but did believe in Jim Blaine; and the excitement 
gradually died down. 

Now comes Ignatius Donnelly—Hon. Ignatius of Minnesota—with an 
attack on William Shakspere. The excitement consequent on this quite 
equals that over Moses. We have throughout our country, mainly marked 
at Boston and Philadelphia, a Shakspere cult. Large numbers of well- 
meaning citizens have organized themselves in a socio-literary condition, 
for the purpose of devoting the remainder of their ill-spent lives to a study 
of the Shakspere plays, in which they discover meanings in sentences 
the author himself never dreamed of; and at Philadelphia, we are told, 
they give a social grace to the discussions by winding them up with Shak- 
spere dances, with book-cases devoted to Shakspere under their arms. 

These worthy people are, of course, much disturbed and disgusted at 
the Hon. Ignatius. They are not given to much reflection on any subject, 
or we would suggest to them that the Hon. Donnelly, while assaulting 
Shakspere, leaves the plays: and as the plays are what they are devoting 
themselves to, there is no occasion to be disturbed. It does not detract 
from the merit of the dramas to shift the name of the author. The cult 
can continue whether the plays are by one man or a dozen men. 

The Hon. Donnelly, however, understands his business. Instead of 
making his assault uuder the American flag, where all literary business is 
at a discount, he goes to England and throws himself into the arms of an 
organization called the Bacon cult, and has much success in the way of 
noise. The Bacon people hire a hall, set the Hon. Donnelly on end, and 
leave him to let loose his opinions. The British press takes up the subject, 
and a few thousand people out of the millions who live under her Gracious 
Majesty Queen Victoria make a prodigious uproar. This is enough for 
this blessed, free land of America, for, so far as literature and science are 
concerned, we are yet colonies. The Atlantic cable is utilized to divide 
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the news of the German Emperor's death, the Pope’s latest on Ireland, 
and the Boulanger insanity, with Donnelly. And the excitement is so in- 
tense, that if Donnelly returns in time he will stand a chance of a nomina- 
tion for the Presidency. A platform made up on the Great Cryptogram 
would be quite as well as one based on a high protective tariff, and stand 
as good a chance of being understood as the doctrine of protection. As 


the party has as many ciphers in it, judging from the candidates pre- 
sented, as the Hon. Donnelly claims to have discovered concerning Shak- 
spere, there ought to be a familiarity with them that would make the 
Great Cryptogram a splendid platform. 

As for the merits of this controversy, we are strictly impartial. We are 
prepared to vote for either the butcher’s son—or the great Bacon. We 
seek to be non-committal. True, we are prepared to say, that as there is 
not a manager in the United States but will steal a play at a moment’s 
notice,—indeed, there is scarcely one known to be successful who did not 
get rich stealing from European authors,—it was extremely likely that 
Manager Shakspere was no better. Indeed, glancing over the bulky 
volume, and avoiding the cipher part, which resembles in the complicated 
figures a report from the Committee on Ways and Means, and threatens 


insanity, we notice that the Hon. Donnelly makes some severe charges of 


a personal sort against William S. A clear case of libel could be instituted 
and sustained, were there any party or parties left of enough interest to 
justify a day in court. Of course the case would not lie in the name of 
Shakspere, he being dead and—by Donnelly et a/.—damned; but persons 
doing business in the name of Shakspere might be parties to the suit, 


and have injunctions and things, 
We will say also, not having read the book, and, please God, never intend- 


ing to read it, that the principal argument used by the Baconites, that the 
plays show too much information to be the work of William, the illiterate 
son of the butcher, is met by the fact that the same plays exhibit too much 
ignorance to be the work of the erudite Bacon. Knowing theatrical man- 
agers as well as we do, we are inclined to the belief that William is open 
to the charge of purloining plays, but not from Bacon. 


Hon. Ignatius has accomplished his object; to our friend the publisher 
we extend our distinguished consideration and heartfelt sympathy. 


The Quick or the Dead, by Amélie Rives. (‘Lippincott.)—Miss Amélie 
Rives, the gifted representative of an historic name, has more need of a 
guardian than a publisher. This fact, not unkindly said, is made evident. 
by this lady’s latest contribution to light literature. 

There is a popular belief afloat that every male citizen of our great re- 
public is born to edit a newspaper, and that every female comes into the 
world fully equipped to write a novel. All a little girl has to do is to seize 
a pen and put a love-story on paper. That the genius of the civilized world 
has taken upon itself this form of expression, and has elaborated it to a 
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high art, requiring the closest study on the part of the most gifted, 
never enters the mind of the new beginner, nor is such much to blame. 
This country of ours is flooded with a nasty literature, that is not only 
crude, but as low in tone as it is atrocious in taste. We have notthe heart © 
to join the crowd of rough critics doing penance in abuse for the fulsome 
flattery they were lately indulging in over this same young woman. The 


little girl is not to blame. Innocent herself, she is quite unaware of what 
she has done; for, led astray by the current literature of the day, she tried 
to produce something foreign to her pure womanly nature that would prove 
sensational. We trust this blunder will serve as a lesson to one who has 
good stuff in store from the hand of nature, on which to draw for a brighter 
lustre to a name already illustrious. 


EpGar SAttus should have his name changed to Edgar Assaulted. He 
has been fired on from all sides by the critics, especially by the press, whose 
singular morality has made us world-famous. This is easily understood. 
The immorality of fiction is confined to one offence—adultery. An author 
may deal with murder, theft, burglary, trusts, bribery, or any other sort 
of crime, and even approve of the same, and escape condemnation as a 


dealer in criminal matter. But let him touch on sexual irregularity, and 


he is gone. When Mary Anderson was venturing her earlier efforts at 
recognition as an actress, the writer of this advised her to try the French 
drama. The little innocent girl lifted her nose as if offended by a bad 
odor, and said, ‘‘ Never! it is too immoral. I want Shakspere: my am- 
bition is to play Lady Macbeth.” Now, touching the morality of a woman 


who instigated a horrible murder of a good old man who had sought 
refuge as a guest in her house, we said nothing. We accepted the maxim 
of the old Pennsylvania magistrate who said that he never heard but one 
side—for hearing both confused him. We permitted Mary to pass, for she 
was marching on in a crowd that includes all the critics attacking Mr. Sal- 
tus’s last book. 

The trouble with Mr. Saltus is in the treatment of his subject. Had he 
paused in every chapter to express his horror of the story he was putting 
to record, the several protests would have been taken as a saving clause 
by the reader, who, going on and enjoying the novel, would have felt him- 
self or herself saved from any charge of favoring a lack of chastity. The 
fact is, that Mr. Saltus belongs to a class of young men, naturally good, 
who think it a mark of cleverness to appear bad. This practice came in 
with the noble Lord Byron, who posed before the world as a perfect fiend 
of wickedness. Like the little dude in The Henrietta, who set up to be 

‘‘awful bad, ye know,” but wasn’t, Lord B. was at bottom an innocent, 
inoffensive sort of being. 

This is the style, however, and Mr. Saltus drops into it in a way to set 
all the critics in a rage. The exasperating part of it is that Mr. Saltus is 
not cynical—he is simply flippant, He is not only innocent of any wish to 
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approve of adultery, but he is ignorant of what he writes about. A beau- 
tiful, cultured girl, who sacrifices herself to a passion for a married man, 
would have that passion so saturated by sentiment as to lift the crime into 
something akin to heroism, if not virtue; and such would be quite incapable 
of the cold, caleulating rd/e given her by the author. An old offender, fas- 
cinated by an elderly gentleman’s pocket-book, might be guilty of such treach- 
ery; but youth, sensibility, and refinement make such crime impossible. 
When an angel falls, a‘meteor is made; and the girl who thinks in love the 
world well lost has no concealments. She throws herself over the battlements 
of heaven in the sight of God. Pure love in a woman means self-sacrifice. 
If the funeral pyres devoted to widows among the heathen, as we call 
them, were extended to maidens who sacrifice themselves to love, and made 
part of our institutions, the last-named would make the self-immolation 
common, while writs of injunction would fall in showers to protect the 
other sort. Affection, however pure and strong, is not love. Of course, 
all lapses from chastity do not originate in this. Want that approaches 
starvation fills the ranks of the wretched creatures, born to be protected 
and tenderly cared for. If our guardians, pious and otherwise—which 
last means the press—would turn from admonition to the bodily care of 
these unhappy victims, some progress might be made in the direction of 
purity. Words are cheap, and this care worthless. There is no bread, no 
clothing, no shelter in them. The saddest sight open to our civilization is 
that which greets the eye in great commercial centres when night falls 
upon the town: the armies of fallen women steal out like shadows to chill 
the blood of true Christians with horror. All that makes life dear to us, 
all that gives the home its sacredness, is in the form of these wretches, 
that fierce competition has crowded down and trampled into dirt through 
the hungry generations, so sweetly sung of by the poet Keats. We ignore 
the evil; and fashionable religion, based on the Saviour, whose sad hours on 
earth were passed among such, draws the cloak of respectability about its 
selfish shoulders, and thanks God for its exclusiveness. If, however, a poor 
author stumbles over the line, the ery of virtuous indignation is loud and 
shrill. 

We are living in an odd age. Probably the world never saw such a del- 
uge of lascivious works, and such a number of critical pen-drivers who 
advertise what they condemn. These sorely-disturbed guardians of public 
morals forget, if they ever knew, that in ages before printing was invented 
or critics created the world was full of men and women, and the chastity 
of the one and the virtue of the other held their own, because of the fact - 
that they were created in that way. We have a population of sixty-five 
millions; of these, probably a million read such works as those of Onida, 
Braddon, and Saltus; while half that number, to make a very liberal esti- 
mate, sce at odd intervals the strictures of the critics. To say that our 
homes are imperilled and the very foundations of social life are giving way 
from this handful, is simply absurd, 
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The indignant reviewers are as unhappy in their praise as they are in 
their abuse of Mr. Saltus. When they speak of his sparkling epigrammatic 
style, they show as little knowledge of that as they do of private character. 
Mr. Saitus is sparkling enough, but it is not the sparkle of the epigram. 
This last means condensing a volume of meaning into a sentence. Mr. 
Saltus has the form of condensation without the meaning. It is very like 
making a dance tune out of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen ”—the jig is gained, 
but the music is lost. 

Mr. Saltus is a young man—very young—with an unusual quantity of 
good stuff in him; but it did not come out in the story of ‘‘ The Truth about 
Tristrem Varick” (Belford, Clarke & Co.). When the time comes for him 
to feel ashamed of the shadowy impossibilities and crude comments of this 
book, he will be in a fit state to produce something exceedingly clever. 


Eros, by Laura Daintrey. (Belford, Clarke & Co.)—Exception being 
made in favor of a society belle who is the mistress of the villain of the 
book, and marries the hero because her lover will not marry her, Miss 
Daintrey shows us that she can write a pure and beautiful story in pure 
and beautiful English. Her mannerisms are few and generally pretty, e.g., 
her use of the word ‘‘ seldom” as an adjective, and her recurrent epithet 
‘‘ophidian.” The study of the orphan Marie, who loves Lemuel Shapira 
and marries him when at last the disreputable Mamie has left him, is pecu- 
liarly sweet ; and the incident of the young artist who falls in love with her 
and dies of it is one of the prettiest things we remember to have read. 
Miss Daintrey is a keen observer, and like Beaudelaire and George Eliot, 
makes much of the animal pets of her heroines. Her treatment of the 
yellow cat in ‘‘ Miss Varian,” good as it was, is eclipsed by the bullfinch, 
who is one of the principal characters in ‘* Eros;” whilst the picture of the 
family of toads who sit on the doorstep in ‘‘ Miss Varian” is a gem of de- 
scriptive literature. As a specimen of Miss Daintrey’s style when she 
ascends to epigram we may quote the following: ‘‘ Sometimes pain becomes 
keen long after the cause for it is gone, as the writing done in invisible 
ink is distinctest when the paper burns away.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


There seems to have been a great excitement over the $10,000 paid to 
Mr. Stevenson for his ‘‘ Outlaws of Tunstall Forest” by an American 
syndicate. Asa price it pales into insignificance before the $40,000 paid 
by Smith, Elder & Co. to George Eliot for ‘‘ Romola,” and the $50,000 paid 
by the Longmans for Lord Beaconsfield’s ‘‘ Lothair.” Anthony Trollope 
and Charles Reade often received $20,000 for a single work; and Harrison 
Ainsworth, at the height of his popularity, is known to have made $100,000 
a year, 
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One of the most interesting collections of Americana yet projected will 
be the ‘‘ Writings of George Washington,” which Messrs. Putnam will pub- 
lish in the fall. The documents will be edited by Mr. Worthington C. 
Ford, who has had exceptional opportunities for their collection and col- 
lation, and they will fill about fourteen volumes. When their series of the 
collected writings of America’s greatest men is completed, Messrs. Putnam 
will have done signal service in the cause of national bibliography. 


It is pleasant in these days of purely utilitarian literature to note the 
completion by Mr. Margoliouth of his translation and collation of the 
Arabic and Syriac MSS. of the ‘‘ Poetics” of Aristotle. Margoliouth is 
quite a young man, but he is one of the most prominent Orientalists and 
prizemen at Oxford University. He has collated the Texts and Translations 
of Abu Bishr (10th century) and Bar Hebreeus (12th century) with the Syriac 
transcript of Honein ben Ishiék, and has added a complete set of ‘* docu- 
ments” connected with them. All honor to the scholar who in these 
latter days can be found to undertake such an interesting but profitless labor 
of love. 


W. Clark Russell entitles his new romance, founded on the Vanderdecken 
and Phantom Ship legends, ‘‘ The Death Ship.” Mr. Russell, who wanders 
on the cliffs at Ramsgate an invalid and hypochondriac, has become purely 
reminiscent, and as a consequence his works are losing much of their old 
living charm. 


The drastic censorship of the press in Russia is a curious study for 
Americans. We have most of us seen Russian newspapers with whole 
columns blurred out by the censor. Carlyle’s histories of ‘‘ Frederick the 
Great” and ‘‘ The French Revolution” have only just been adnfitted to 
circulation. The queerest thing is to take the French and Russian editions 
of Rambaud’s ‘‘ History of Russia” (London, 1879), and compare them; no 
one would recognize them as the same work. But then, as the celebrated 
Olga Novikoff once said to the present writer, ‘‘ You know our peasants are 
not allowed to know that Peter III. was murdered by the Empress Cath- 
arine.” The whole thing was contained in that sentence. 


To those of our readers who take an interest, financial, geographical, or 
ethnological, in Central America we recommend Sefior de Peralta’s ‘‘ El - 
Canal Interoceanico de Nicaragua e Costa Rica,” published by Mertens at 
Brussels during the past month. - 


Emile Zola takes up the cudgels through two columns in a recent Figaro 
Mercredi in defence of ‘‘ Germinal” in its dramatized form. It is an 
interesting criticism on French criticism by a criticised critic, 
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The younger poets of the décadent school have been bus) in Paris during 
the past month. We have before us Paul Verlaine’s ‘‘ L’Amour;” * Les 
Extases,” by Berge; ‘‘ A Pleines Voiles,” by Grandmougin; and a volume 
_ of sonnets by Paul Manivet. M. Lemerre sends us a charming volume of 
verses by Rodenbach entitled ‘‘ Du Silence.” 


By people interested in one of the ‘‘ burning” questions of the day, Mr. 
Buckle’s ‘‘ Theatre Construction and Maintenance” (London, 1888) will 
be hailed with delight. Mr. Buckle is thoroughly at home in his subject, 
and his book ought to be in the hands of every manager, lessee, proprietor, 
and above all architect, of theatrical buildings. 

The phenomenal success of Mr.—now Sir—Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘ Light of 
Asia” has been such that Sir Edwin has never since been able to leave the 
Mahabharaéta—the source of his first inspiration—alone. His last volume 
is entitled ‘‘ Lotus and Jewel.” The Oriental pieces, ‘‘In the Temple” 
and a ‘‘ Queen's Revenge,” are the ‘‘ jewels” of the collection. 


Two of the most curious books we have seen this year are Garofalo’s 
‘“‘La Criminologie” and Féré’s ‘‘ Dégénérescence et Criminalité,” a pair of 
calm, introspective studies of the causes and effects of criminality in greater 
or lesser degrees. 


A book, the value of which will probably only be appreciated at its full 
worth after the lapse of another half-century, is Dr. Jones’ ‘‘ Negro Myths 
of the Georgia Coast, told in the Vernacular.” Philologists, ethnologists, 
anthropologists, and students of folk-lore please note. 


The dramatic students who have been interested by Augustin Daly’s 
‘‘ Woffington” should get Fitzgerald Molloy’s ‘‘ Peg Woffington,” which is 
afar more fascinating monograph upon the great actress, and forms an 
excellent text for the illustrations contained in Mr. Daly’s work. 


Miss Amélie Rives has completed two dramas in verse, ‘‘ Andrea Vertoni * 
and ‘‘ Athelwold.” The latter has been acquired by the Harpers, who 
have placed it in the hands of Mr. E. A. Abbey for illustration. 


Sir Richard F. Burton, the celebrated traveller (El Hadjj ab’d’ Allah), 
after finishing his astounding translation of the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” writes 
us that he is at work on his autobiography. Dim recollections of long conver- 
sations with ‘‘ Captain Dick” on his own exploits lead us to wonder which 
will be the more *‘ esoteric”—the translation or the autobiography. 


This calls to mind a remark he once made when we wanted to borrow a 
volume from him: ‘‘In lending a book there are two fools—the man who 
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lends it and the man who returns it;” a remark, by the way, which was 
apparently a plagiarism from a similar one made in Douglas Jerrold’s 
“« Punch’s Letters to his Son,” & propos of umbrellas and money as well as 
books. 


Lady Burton’s expurgated edition of her husband’s ‘‘ Arabian Nights” is 
now complete, and as it contains the entire original work of 3215 pages, 
with the exception of 215 pages of monumental filth, it isa far more valuable 
work for any save the Oriental scholar or the amateur of disgusting litera- 
ture. From it we learn that the first Arab prosodist rejoiced in the name of 
Tamfm - al - Faréhidi - al- 
Azdi-al-Yahmadi. Madame Blanche Roosevelt pales into insignificance 
before this. His friends, however, called him <Al-Khalfl-ibn-Ahmad-al- 
Bassri for short. 


THE ROCK OF CHICKAMAUGA.” 


No more the musket’s roll is heard in the fair and sunny South, 

No more the charging columns reel before the cannon’s mouth ; 

No more the breastwork quick upcast with brothers’ blood is red, 

For long the fruits of peace have grown above the silent dead ; 

But memories of men return, that Justice may appear, 

Who labored when the branch of peace was powder-browned and sere, 
And high within Columbia’s halls we place a spotless shield— 

The Rock that met the battle-surge on Chickamauga’s field. 


Doubtless the soldier oft has fought that battle o’er and o’er: 

Has seen McCook’s disordered ranks like driftwood cast ashore, 
And heard the rising thunder sound as when the storm-clouds bank, 
Until the crash of battle fell on Thomas’ front and flank ; 

Has seen the leader as he stood firm-browed and fearless then, 
Amid that carnival of death that shook the hearts of men! 

Oh, never soldiers stood so firm, the saving sword to wield, 

As the ‘‘ Rock of Chickamauga” stood upon that bloody field ! 


God grant us peace and evermore a brother’s friendly clasp— 

God grant our souls deliverance from selfish Mammon’s grasp! 

Like Nabal of the churlish heart that spurned his hero chief, 

We teft the saviour of our fields in sore neglect and grief. 

Ah, yet the Nation’s heart will burn, for manhood is not lost, 

That she should smite the Rock that turned her foe’s o’erwhelming host ; 
And yet her noble volunteers, if pressed to fly or yield, 

By the ‘‘ Rock of Chickamauga” will reclaim the doubtful field ! 


The round table of Brittany, in glorious days of old, 

Was said to nourish valiant men until their hearts grew cold ; 
And thus Columbia’s fair renown heroic Thomas drew, 

Until he bowed his head in death, and cold his pulses grew. 
In battle’s wreck an anchor strong, calmly he sank to rest ; 
So let us calmly judge the soul within that silent breast, 

And as the annals of the sword their doubtful glories yield, 
Give honor to the steadfast Rock of Chickamauga’s field. 


JOEL SMITH, 
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THE WRONG MAN. 
By GERTRUDE GARRISON. 


CHAPTER I. 
IN DEEP WATER. 


A woMAN is always a dramatic figure in a scene where we do not 
expect to find her. The one who plied the oars in the dory that was cross- 
ing the bay was well worth looking at, though the departing daylight was 
fast leaving her in shadow. 

She handled her oars with the skill and energy of a Harvard boatman, 
and it was a case that needed skill and energy, though nobody else in the 
boat knew it. In the western sky a black bank was growing higher and 
higher every moment. An ominous stillness fell upon the bay. Here and 
there a cat’s-paw reached out and crinkled its glassy surface, and that awe- 
some warning without sound, which the wise are quick to heed, was upon 
the water. 

The numerous small craft which had been lilting and tilting on the bay 
disappeared in the twinkling of an eye. The water turned inky and ugly 
with the same mysterious suddenness. Nature is very human. When she 
is about to overflow with wrath her countenance shows it. 

Three other heads bobbed up and down as the boat moved on. They 

were the heads of little people. Two belonged to sisters of the captain of 
the small bark, the young lady who handled the oars. Bits of fresh child- 
hood were they, ‘‘not yet into their teens,” as the village folk expressed it. 
Rosy-faced, bareheaded, with the sea-damp cooling their quick blood and 
curling their soft, fair hair, they chattered together in delicious oblivion of 
the fact that their sister was bending to her oars in serious silence, with 
anxiety in every pulse-beat. Is there on earth anything comparable to the 
bliss of ignorance ? 
‘ The other head was shocky and sunny. It belonged to a boy who, like 
the girls, had not completed his first dozen of years. He was the able hench- 
man of the party, the small page of the Garnett household, and these were 
the Garnett daughters in the boat. 

This lad had not a particularly handsome face, but he had a very fine 
name,—Alphonso Edgardo Kingman when it was all told; but it was rarely 
all told. It had dwindled down to Fonny for every day use, but went on 
the Sunday-school register in full. As might be inferred he had a novel- 
reading mother, who, having but little of any useful commodity to give her 
children, gave them what she considered ‘‘names to be proud of.” This 
was a sample. 

Fonny seemed to be a very comfortable boy in spite of his name. Just 
now he manipulated the rudder and amused himself by watching the boat 
plow the water, in beautiful ignorance of possible peril. 

‘Miss Alice,” he presently called out to the girl at the oars, ‘‘ sail ahoy.” 

She glanced to the right and saw a boat with its single sail spread bear- 
ing toward her. At the same instant a wind that came apparently from 
all directions at once struck the water and immediately the waves rose into 
magically growing mountains. The dory rocked, trembled, and refused to 
go forward. 
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The two little girls clung to each other and then asked their sister if 
there was danger. 

‘‘ Not if you are brave and don’t attract it,” sheanswered. ‘‘If you fear 
it and expect it, possibly it may come.” 

Her voice sounded far off. Already the wind rushed by like a panting 
horse and the waves broke and beat about them. The wind did its best to 
blow the oars: out of the girl’s hands. She was anxious now to keep her 
boat afloat. Too frightened to even speak of fear, the children sat silent as 
statues. 

The darkness grew thicker, the sea rose higher, and the little boat was 
no nearer safety. Suddenly, out of the darkness at their side came a 
snapping, splintering sound, and directly in front of them a great white, 
ghostly thing fluttered an instant, and then with a flapping noise swept 
past and splashed into the water. It was the mast and sail of a boat. 

Voices which seemed to come from the water on the right cried out. It 
was now so dark that Miss Garnett could dimly make out a boat near her 
own. Its solitary occupant was a woman, and beside it in the water 
struggled a man. . 

‘¢ Quick, Fonny,” she called out, ‘‘ throw one end of our rope to the man 
on the right side of the boat and hold on to the other with all your strength.” 

With trembling and bungling fingers Fonny obeyed. Then the coura- 
geous captain made the boat as steady as she could and called out to the 
shipwrecked man to take hold of the rope. He grasped it and flung it on 
to the woman in the other boat, telling her to seize it and keep a strong 
grip on it. Catching it she hastily fastened it around her body, and in 
another minute the two boats were drawn near together. ‘‘ We have lost 
our oars. May we climb into your boat?” shouted the man. 

Miss Garnett: assented, and made ready to receive them. After a few 
perilous lurches the man was in. Then he lifted in his companion, and the 
abandoned boat whirled and disappeared down the side of a wave into the 
blackness of night. 

The man proved an efficient reinforcement. Without an unnecessary 
word he arranged the passengers to equalize the boat and then took one of 
the oars. 

It was no time for either questions or explanations. Every tongue was 
silent. There was only the deep voice of the agitated sea and the splash of 
the oars as the two rowers labored to keep the boat riding the waves. They 
made but little progress toward their landing-place. All they could do 
was to keep from being blown out tosea. As it was, the wind and the tide 
were carrying them far below their destination. 

The lights of Shore Point glimmered through the darkness, but came no 
nearer. The situation was not encouraging. Only the two rowers knew 
how disheartening it was. The others did as weak souls always do, rested 
on the strength and efficiency of their superiors, with a blind faith that 
they would manage everything all right. 

Almost as suddenly as it had come the wind died and the heavy sea grew 
quieter. The two anxious souls at the oars threw off a part of the load that. 
rested on their minds and began to urge their boat forward, steering for a 
landing-place. They began to talk, too, although they could only dimly see 
each other’s faces, both feeling that words would clear the mental if not the 
physical atmosphere. 

The man explained that he was Frank Bascombe, of Northton, and the 
young lady his sister. 

Miss Garnett’s fine face would doubtless have expressed some interest and 
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surprise could it have been seen distinctly. She had heard of this gentle- 
man—heard much of him. She knew that his social position was of the 
best; that he was rich, travelled, accomplished, successful, and withal a 
famous athlete and boatman. That a man who knew anything of boats 
and seas should have been caught tilting along full-sail in the very face of 
an expected squall, astonished her. 

‘“‘T am Alice Garnett,” she said, in response to his introduction of him- 
self, ‘‘ daughter of Judge Garnett, of Clarkson. These are my two sisters, 
Agnes and June; the boy is Fonny Kingman, and a very good boy he is, 
too. Didn’t you see that bit of wind coming?” 

‘¢ Yes,” he said, ‘‘ but I was making splendid time and thought I could 
run under cover of the bank before it struck us. Otherwise I should have 
hauled down the sail and taken the oars. I miscalculated, with a result of 
which a fowl of the air that had never seen water ought to be ashamed. 
It was this way: The first blast of wind twisted off the mast. That gave 
our boat a bad lurch, and caused Kate, my sister, to lose an oar, which 
she had picked up with an uncertain idea of doing something to help me; 
as I reached out fgr it a heavy sea struck us, hurling me into the water. 
Kate held out the other oar to me. I caught hold of it and was about to 
crawl into the boat when away lurched the little barque, and Kate in it 
alone, with never an oar. At that moment I was floundering about in the 
water with no very clear idea of how either of us was to reach land; just 
then I found myself near your ship and called to you, and my own boat 
came dancing back in a tantalizing way. Your faithful crew, by your 
order, threw me a rope, and here we are, rescued—I trust—from what the 
newspaper reporters call the ‘remorseless waves.’ As the heroines of 
novels so graciously say, ‘You’ have saved my life. I owe you a debt of 
gratitude I can never repay.’ In novels, however, it is always the beautiful 
young lady who is saved. In this case two are saved, and one isn’t a beau- 
tiful young lady, or a beautiful anything else.” 

Miss Garnett laughed a happy little laugh, ‘‘ Yes,” she said, “‘I am now 
entitled to pose as a heroine, a life-saver—one w ho goes forth to rescue, 
fearing nothing. The unhappy truth is, I was afraid, though I did not ad- 
mit it even to myself. Downright glad was I to take you into the boat for 
my own sake. I was keeping up a tremendous show of courage before my 
little people ; but I neéded moral as well as manual help. Indeed, I fear 
my strength would have given out if you had not risen mysteriously and 
providentially from the waves.” 

‘‘Badinage aside, if we had not been driven against your boat the 
‘revel of life’ would now be over for us,” he said, with feeling. 

‘* You are not landed yet,” she said, laughing. 

‘*No; but, as the song says, ‘soon we'll anchor in the harbor.’ See, the 
blow is over; the oil of peace has been poured on the troubled waters. De- 
liverance is already ours.” 

‘* Alice, will you have to marry this gentleman because you saved his 
life ?” asked June, the younger of the little girls. 

This extraordinary question, which might have been embarrassing in 
daylight, sent a ripple of mirth over the boat. 

‘* No, dear; I will exact no such penalty from him,” answered Alice. 
“What. put so absurd a thought into your head ?” 

‘* Why, Agnes says that in books the rescuer always marries the fair 
creature whose life he has saved.” 

‘*T have great respect for the authors of books which finish in that way,” 
said Mr. Bascombe. ‘‘ Their wisdom is not to be questioned.” 
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Alice laughed. ‘‘I am willing” she said, ‘‘ to save a man from drown- 
ing, even at the risk of being called upon to pay the novelist’s usual heavy 
price ; but I think I should pass a man with a sprained ankle coldly by. 
Writers of modern romance have worn out my interest in men with 
sprained ankles. They pervade every book, and invariably do a deal of 
mischief before they make their exit. If I ever write a novel no man with 
a sprained ankle shall get into it at any price. He shall not even have a 
chance to ‘creep’ in, as errors and misstatements are said to ‘ creep’ into 
newspapers.” 

‘‘T hope that both my ankles will keep sound, no matter what may 
happen to the remainder of my corporeity,” said the young man. 

‘Did you ever observe,” continued the young lady, ‘‘that sprained 
ankles, male and female, are not at all common in real life? They are 
found almost exclusively in the limited imaginations of writers of fiction.” 

At last the boat’s heavy load was safely landed. The little girls and 
Fonny, delighted at being once more on solid ground, chattered and flew 
round like birds let out of a cage. The moon came gliding out from 
behind a cloud as the last one of the passengers climbed up the creaky 
steps of the pier. Although nobody noticed it her face wore a particu- 
larly knowing expression as she looked down at the little group. She 
smiled in the wise way that grown people assume when they see children 
deeply interested in something they consider of no moment. This smile 
lighted up everything, and for the first time the rescuers and rescued saw 
each other. 

‘* Why, Frank, your face is covered with blood,” said Miss Bascombe to 
her brother, in a frightened voice. 

** Yes,” he said, ‘‘the splintered end of that mast as it went over whirled 
round and tore a gash in my left eyebrow.” 

Miss Garnett looked up at him who had sat by her side for nearly two 
hours in the darkness and saw a man, tall, strong, with dark, burning eyes 
and blood-stained face. This, her first sight of him, was long to be re- 
membered. That quality we call ‘* presence’? was his in an unusual de- 
gree, and it made itself felt even in that rather trying moment. It was a 
genial, magnetic presence, without self-consciousness, Although she could 
not have told why—nobody can tell the why of these things—Miss Garnett 
realized that this man had power to charm, 


CHAPTER II. 
WHAT ONE MAN REGRETTED. 


WHEN the Garnett daughters trooped into their father's cottage a few 
minutes later, they found him and their mother enjoying the society of 
some friends who had dropped in informally, as people on familiar footing . 
do at summer resorts more numerously patronized by the sensible than by 
the pretentious, as Shore Point was. 

They had felt no concern at their children’s absence. The squall which 


had been so potent to make trouble on the water was scarcely noted on 


shore. And then, Judge Garnett and his wife ‘never worried,” as their 
neighbors at Clarkson said. In truth, it was broadly hinted that they were 
‘*ahead of their time” in some of their ideas—bringing up their daughters, 
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for instance. The Garnett family government was thus described in com- 
mon Clarkson parlance : 

‘** Judge Garnett is the queerest man. He lets his daughters do all kinds 
of things just like boys. They row, run, swim, ride, drive, and play ball. 
Yes, and he educates them just like boys. Alice went to a college that 
had boys and girls both for pupils, and got a diploma, too. She knows 
Greek and Latin like any lawyer ; but I don’t suppose that girl has ever done 
a speck of fancy-work or embroidery of any kind in her life. And her 
mother is no better at such things than she. I’ve been told that there 
isn’t a hand-made tidy nor a crocheted thing in the house. 

Terrible as this showing was it had truth for its corner-stone. The 
zephyr god was not worshipped in the’Garnett household. New stitches 
and novel braiding patterns found no market there. The daughters were 
taught self-reliance, courage, and helpfulness instead of embroidery. 

They came in red-cheeked and glowing, bringing a breath of the sea 
with them. Fonny came in too, for although he was in the capacity of a 
servitor he never realized it. One of Judge Garnett’s ‘‘ queer ideas ” was 
a desire to give everybody a fair chance in life. ‘* We must not make the 
boy think any more meanly of himself than he does naturally, being awk- 
ward and untaught,” he said, when Fonny first became a member of his 
household. ‘‘ He can do all we require of him without being made to feel 
his inferiority. Who knows what fine things he may be capable of if his 
self-respect isn’t destroyed while he is a child. He must have a chance to 
learn something and to think well of himself.” As this view of the ques-. 
tion had no opposition, Fonny felt the bonds of servitude but little, or did 
not feel them at all. 


Gentle in nature and simple in mind he fell into his place in the family, 
and soon began to improve and develop under the humanizing influence 
of his newsurroundings. He frequented the parlor as much as he pleased, 
and came in with the daughters of the house on this particular evening. 

‘Father, there was a big wind while we were on the water. <A lady 
and gentleman were drowning, and we took them into our boat. We 


saved their lives,” said June, the younger and more enthusiastic of the 
two little girls, with eyes like stars. 

“Truly ?” said her father, inquiringly. ‘‘Of course you wouldn’t let 
them drown if you could help it. But I didn’t notice any wind to speak 
of. However, we have been so interested in talking that a small blizzard 
might have passed without our noticing it.” 

“*Tell us about it, Miss Garnett,” said Mr. Dorsey, a man who uncon- 
sciously dispensed ‘‘ sweetness and light” wherever he went. 

‘Tt was nothing serious,” she replied, smilingly. ‘‘I saw that the squall 
was coming and tried my best to reach the landing before it came ; but it 
struck us a mile or more out. Of course rowing then became difficult. A 
gentleman and lady in a small sail-boat lost their sail; also their oars. 
Happily, being near us at the worst point of their disaster, we took’ them 
in, and at last we all landed safely.” 

‘*Well, I know something about boating,” said Mr. Dorsey. ‘‘ Was 
brought up in a Long Island seaport town, and lived on the water most of 


my time when I was a boy, and I know that it could not have been ex- 


actly an easy thing to transfer passengers under the cireumstances. Lucky 
was it for the shipwrecked mariners that you could take them aboard. I 
should not like to be on that bay, night or day, in a boat which had neither 
oars nor sail, even if there was no squall.” 

This turned the conversation toward aquatic experiences, a topic which 
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outlasted all the callers save Mr. Dorsey and two other gentlemen. These, 
with Judge Garnett, went out on the veranda to smoke a good-night cigar. 
Mrs. Garnett and her daughters went to their rooms, and still the judge 
and his visitors told stories of miraculous escapes and heroic deeds on 
water. 

‘Is it true, as they say, that a drowning man sees his life go by ina 
panorama ?” asked the only one of the four who was entirely without expe- 
rience in aqueous perils. 

“Tt was true in my case, at least,” said Mr. Dorsey, and his face, usually 
so cheery, became grave with a remembered sadness. 

‘“*T have often wondered,” said the other, ‘‘ which of my sins I should 
most wish to blot out if I saw my life go flying by in a succession of pict- 
ures—what I would most regret in it all.” 

Mr. Dorsey’s natural eyes were looking straight ahead of him; but the 
eyes of his spirit were gazing at something back in the halls of memory— 
something painful, evidently, for a shadow fell upon his face. 

‘¢T will tell you what I regretted most, although I burn with shame at 
the recollection of it. I don’t want to be preachy or any of that kind of 
thing, but I hope you will remember the story, and tell it whenever you 
can in the interest of exterminating cowards. If I could put into the tale 
what I have suffered from my own sin, I am sure that none who hear it 
would have the same thing to regret. 

‘*T was drowned once in one of those little Minnesota lakes which look 
80 sweet and peaceful, and are as treacherous as tigers. 

‘¢ Talk about the sensations of a drowning man! I know them. I was 
brought back, not from unconsciousness, but from consciousness in a 
strange and interesting country. I knew what was happening when I sank 
the first time. It seemed to me that I could see through the water to the 
very sky. After the first roaring sound, when my ears were filling with 
water, all was utter silence. I was at the bottom of the lake, drowning, 
and I knew it. I could do nothing to save myself, and, indeed, I didn’t 
think of doing anything then; my mind was busy with the panorama of my 
past. I have listened incredulously a hundred times to stories of the 
drowning who remembered every act of their lives as they were sinking. I 
believe those stories now. 

‘*T remembered everything. Queerest feeling imaginable! I forgot 
that I was drowning—that is, I forgot to be frightened about it. I seemed 
to be resting on some elevation, and watching my life fly past me, one 
scene after another. I assure you I winced several times as certain things, 
long forgotten, were pictured in strong colors. Many a sin which I had 
lightly committed and lightly dismissed from my mind looked very dark 
to me then. And there was no shutting my eyes to them, either. There 
they were, grim accusers, accompanying me to the bar of judgment. I be- 
lieve truly in a recording angel. 1 think his name is Memory. I have 
seen his account against me up to that date. Since then I have endeavored 
not to increase it. 

‘*Every deed carried its motive and consequences in full view. The 
darkest among them all—the one from which my spirit turned with the 
greatest abhorrence—was a sin of cowardice—moral cowardice. A young 
girl in our town, when I was in my early twenties, got the tongue of scan- 
dal after her. She was alone in the world .and poor, but bright as a dia- 
mond, and had a pleasant face and sweet manners. She was ‘employed as 
book- -keeper i in one of the stores, and somehow there began to be coarse 
gossip about her and her employer. 
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“‘Tt may have been the most malignant of lies—doubtless was. At least 
I had no right to judge her. In any event she was my superior in moral- 
ity. Bravely she bore it all, high-spirited creature that she was. She never 
bent an inch under the malice of those accursed tongues, but she must have 
suffered cruelly. Probably every fibre of pride she had was wounded ev- 
ery day, again and again. We had been at school together and were good 
friends. 

‘* What did I do when they began to hound her down with their low 
suspicions and wicked tales? Never went near her. Yes, and worse than 
that. It so happened that one morning, as we were both going down town, 
I overtook her on a corner. I spoke courteously, of course, yet feeling so 
cowardly within, that I dare say my embarrassment showed in my face 
and manner. I thought of what Mrs. So and So would say if we were seen 
walking on the street together. So, like the poltroon I was, I crossed the 
street and walked down on the opposite side. 

‘* Think of it, will you? I felt base at the time. I feel vile now when 
Tremember it. If I had stuck a knife into her heart I am sure I could not 
have hurt so cruelly. Oh, she was very proud. I saw a stony look come 
into her face that I can never forget, though I wish I could. 

‘* Well, the scandal-mongers did their work at last. They drove her out 
of town. She went to the city and died of heart-break and starvation, 
while trying to find honest work,—literally done to death by wicked 
tongues. Of all the scenes memory revealed to me while I was under 
water, that one on the street corner was the most repellent—the one I re- 
gretted most. 

‘‘T had been a contemptible coward when it would have been so easy to 
be brave. I threw away that priceless thing, the opportunity of helping a 
heart that was stricken. I had dealt a dastardly blow to a woman who 
was making a brave fight against poverty and injustice. I grow weak at 
the thought of it even now. 

‘*T never realized how basely I had acted until that drowning panorama 
showed my conduct to me in its true light. I repented of it from that 
hour, and have repented ever since. I had been guilty of things the world 
would call worse ; but no other sin looked so hateful to me, no other was 
so entirely without mitigating circumstances. A man is always a coward 
who consciously hurts a woman ; but to wound one who is already wounded, 
alone, defenseless, struggling, working, and putting a brave face on it all 
—well, I hope none of you may ever have to confront an accusation from 
the past like this. 

‘*That scene in the mirror of memory has influenced my life ever since. 
IT am now sure—try to remember it, each of you—that when we injure an- 
other the one most injured is ourselves. I am fifty-five years old, and have 
been in the pulpit in the faithful service of my Master more than twenty 
years, yet that scene never grows a shade dimmer in memory. 

‘‘T have seen that girl’s proud, hurt face when I stood by coffins, and 
said the last solemn words over the fair young dead. I have seen it when 
I joined the hands of the youthful and loving in wedlock. It has risen 
before me when I wrote, alone in my study, at midnight; and it was near 
me when the morning sun lit up the earth. Not avenging and terrible— 
no, not that, for long ago I felt that she whom I had hurt had forgiven 
me; but I could not forgive myself. No; it was there to remind me that 
a heavy penalty is exacted for the sin of cowardice. It has helped me to 
teach my people that woman is the spiritual part of man; that when he 
hurts her he hurts himself. 
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‘“‘In the Talmud is a proverb which says: ‘God counts the tears of 
women.’ Remember it.” 

As they went their several ways that night after hearing Mr. Dorsey’s 
story, each man wondered what he would regret most bitterly when the 
deeds of his life were spread before him like a scroll in his last moments. 


CHAPTER III. 
DOCTOR DORRITT’S WISDOM. 


In the afternoon of the following day Mr. Bascombe and his sister pre- 
sented themselves at Judge Garnett’s cottage. 

‘‘We are more grateful, if possible, than we were last night,” said the 
young man to Miss Garnett. ‘‘ The day i is so fair it is a joy to be alive. 
One never appreciates what is called ‘the boon of life’ so much as when 
one is or has been in danger of losing it.” 

“‘The role of rescuer is new to me,” she answered, laughing. ‘‘I 
scarcely know how to receive expressions of gratitude properly. What is it 
the rescuer does in novels when thanks are showered upon him? Becomes 
covered with confusion, does he not ?”’ 

‘*In most of them he or she, under almost all circumstances, does ex- 
actly what nobody ever does in real life,” said Mr. Bascombe. ‘‘ Usually 
the heroine is so extremely clever that the hero is afraid of her, and so am 
I. She may not have a ‘ single regular feature;’ but her deficiences in that 
respect are offset by ‘ exquisite dark eyes,’ which ‘ever and anon reveal 
marvellous depths.’ Yes, and she is sure to be gifted with ‘remarkable 
self-control.’ It is the hero who occasionally gives way to a ‘ sudden and 
uncontrollable impulse,’ in which case he has my sympathy. I do so my- 
self occasionally.” 

‘* You forgot to mention,” said Alice, ‘‘ that when she becomes indignant 
or angry the. heroine has a “habit of ‘drawi ing herself up to her full height.’ 
The exact measurement of this height is never given; but it must be some- 
thing overwhelming, for it always has the effect of reducing her opponent 
to terms. I have never been able to learn what she does with her extra 
height on ordinary occasions when she isn’t angry. But it is always drawn 
upon for dramatic effect on extraordinary occasions.” 

‘*T am reading a book which contains all the stereotyped expressions of 
romance,” said Miss Bascombe. ‘‘ The heroine frequently reveals her 
emotion by ‘turning deathly pale.’ ‘Gradually the color returns to her 
cheek ’—we are not told which cheek. She is always threading her way 
through ‘a throng of admirers.’ ‘The world is at her feet.’ In this case 
‘the world’ consists of three or four feeble-minded young gallants and one 
broken-down old beau. ‘A round of gaieties’ awaits her everywhere. And: 
she ‘ wears the gowns he said became her best, and late blossoms he had gath- 
ered for her.’ The book abounds in ‘still summer ev enings,’ ‘ hoarse 
croakings of frogs,’ ‘ tree toads,’ and ‘sighing September winds,’ all of 
which work upon the imagination of the heroine during the absence of her 
lever in the most pitiful way. I have now reached a point where the hero 
‘ draws her with him to the sublime heights of romantic love.’ ” 

Her two listeners laughed; but at her last words, over the face of each 
flashed a light she did not see. 
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Accident sometimes develops a friendship in an incredibly short time. 
So near and dear to us do the friends of a day sometimes become, that we 
half believe we have known them always and possessed their friendship, in 
some inexplicable way without realizing it, from the beginning. Miss Gar- 
nett and her visitors were already old friends. 

The privileged Fonny presently came to the door, saying, ‘‘ Miss Alice, if 
you don’t want me for anything Mrs. Garnett says I may go and see Doctor 
Dorritt. Do you need me?” 

‘¢No; you can go; but don’t bring Doctor Dorritt back with you, no 
matter how badly he wants to come.” 

‘Doctor Dorritt is a pig,” she explained to her guests—“‘ a pet pig, the 
property or rather the friend of Fonny, The boy dotes on him, and the pig 
returns the doting with interest. You should see him follow Fonny about 
like a dog when we are at home. He can do several smart little tricks, too; 
but he will obey nobody but Fonny. He was named in honor of a stubby 
little doctor in a picture book. Fonny traced a resemblance to this gentle- 
man in the pig’s face and figure, and christened him accordingly. He is 
certainly the most unattractive of his race; but is perfect in Fonny’s eyes. 
Intellectually he ranks high for a pig. Before we came from Clarkson to 
Shore Point Fonny wept for days because he was told that he could not 
bring Doctor Dorritt. Father relented at last, and said the pig might come 
if Fonny would find a home for him in the country. Accordingly Doctor 
Dorritt boards at the ‘Widdy McGeary’s,’ a mile or more directly west.” 

Fonny went away light of heart, ‘‘ whistling a foolish tune.” 

The day was lovely, and the walk to the ‘‘ widdy’s” promised pleasure. 
There would be birds to stone, snakes to kill, people to see, and loads of 
interesting things to think about, chief of which was the pig, and next in 
importance, the ‘‘ widdy McGeary.” Both would be sure to make a big 
fuss over him. They always did. ‘‘ Widdies” and pigs were native air to 
Fonny. He liked to leave the higher civilization he now enjoyed and bask 
in the light of their presence occasionally. 

On the edge of the village he met a bent and aged man. A card bearing 
the usual appeal, ‘‘ Please to help the blind,” hung upon his breast. A 
small, shrewd-looking dog towed him by a string. The boy paused to look 
at both the man and the dog. Their woes were so touching he made up his 
mind to part with a couple of the cents which jingled in his pocket. Draw- 
ing them forth one slipped through his fingers, fell upon the board side- 
walk, and rolled off into the dust of the street. A young man, arriving 
that moment on the scene, saw the blind man’s eye following the coin with 
suspicious precision. 

‘* You are not blind. You can see as well as I can,” he said to the beggar. 

‘*T know I’m not blind,” replied the old man, seeing that he had betrayed 
himself, ‘‘ but the dog is. It would be tough luck, indeed, if both of us 
were blind.” 

‘¢ Well, rather,” said the stranger, and he passed on. 

Fonny followed, thinking of the joys in store for him. It would be no 
exaggeration to say that Doctor Dorritt was his bosom friend. No other 
creature looked up to him as to a superior being. Doctor Dorritt did. 
And where is the human being, male or female, on whom this does not 
have its effect? It is something to be worshipped even by a pig. 

To-day the serene little empire which Fonny called his mind was all 
aglow with pleasing fancies. In imagination he greeted Mrs. McGeary and 
Doctor Dorritt a dozen times before he had gone any distance. Being 
quite alone he gave himself up to the pleasure of talking aloud—‘ talking 
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to himself” others would say; but he knew better. He was talking to the 
people who pervaded his mind. If others could not see them, so much the 
worse for the others. 

Doctor Dorritt was one of the chief figures in his mental kingdom to-day. 
It pleased Fonny to assume that the doctor ably sustained his title. When 
he felt like sitting at the feet of wisdom he propounded the deepest and 
most unanswerable questions to him, and the doctor always threw light 
upon them. 

‘“* Doctor Dorritt has deepness in him,” the boy would say, when others 
ventured to doubt the pig’s mental ability. When together Fonny and the 
doctor spent much time in this kind of dialogue: 

‘* Doctor Dorritt, what do you think of the expostulation of science as 
elevated by the discumbency of prehensile astronomy and disgorged by the 
integrity and totality of the horological universe ?” 

Although this was a question which no man could either understand or 
answer, the learned doctor cleared it right up. His small eyes would 
almost close and his nostrils go upward in snorts of disdain at the igno- 
rance which was unable to cope with so simple a problem. His opinion 
then came forth in a succession of decisive grunts. These Fonny trans- 
lated as a most lucid explanation of the question, whatever it was. Indeed, 
if the boy’s opinion of the pig’s wisdom was correct, he was able to throw 
light on the darkest problems which affect the race of men. He was 
equally learned in law, logic, theology, philosophy, and all the physical 
sciences; but in law he was absolutely without a peer. 

Fonny’s interrogatories were generally made up from the big words he, 
heard in Judge Garnett’s home or office and in church, thrown together 
without regard to coherence or relevancy. As in the case of all who 
assume learned attitudes this trifling obscurity of style was no drawback 
to the doctor in expounding his views thereon. 

Sometimes a question would take this form: ‘‘ What’s your opinion of 
the philosopher who rode a cucumber to the horse-fair and came home 
without his supper ?” 

The grunts which followed this query would be echoed by Fonny in this 
form: ‘‘ A fool! a fool! a fool! I quite agree with you, Doctor.” 

Fonny was an unconscious satirist. The doctor and his wisdom satirized 
the human family terrifically; but the boy took a curious pleasure in pre- 
tending that both questions and answers were correct and serious. He 
always came away from a long talk with the pig greatly stimulated in 
mind and fairly bulging with learning. 

The doctor was also his oracle on the small affairs of every-day life. 
‘¢ Will it come out so and so, or will it happen thus?’ he would ask of his 
four-footed friend, and the reply was always to his entire satisfaction. In 
fact it could not be otherwise when he acted as interpreter. In this way 
all the boy’s perplexities were made plain. And who shall say that his 
oracle was less wise than that of many presumably learned men, who go 
sometimes for guidance in temporal affairs to advisers of as questionable | 
ability as Doctor Dorritt. 

When Fonny was deprived of the comforting society of his pet and 
mentor, and needed counsel, he called him up in imagination and pro- 
pounded his questions with much the same result. Have we not been told 
a thousand times that beauty is in the eye of the beholder? That we see 
in others what we have within ourselves? Truly the imagination has 
power to make its own world. It can even endow an animal of the gross- 
est tastes and coarsest instincts with the attributes of a superior being. 
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Fonny was not the first of his race to idealize a pig, nor will he be the last. 
To-day he had many things to lay before his wise friend. So as he 
sauntered along he imagined himself accompanied by the doctor, and they 
exchanged opinions very freely. Mark you, when he was with the doctor, 
either in fancy or reality, he was no longer the humble serving boy, ready 
to fetch and carry and run at the call of another. A grave and reverend 
signior, a Roman statesman, or mighty monarch was he; and the pig, 
though so learned and infallible, was somewhat beneath him in rank. 

This assumption of greatness made him extremely happy and in no way 
displeased the pig. Is it remarkable that a strong friendship existed be- 
tween them? Each had his self-respect fostered by the deferential atti- 
tude of the other. Each felt that the other saw him as he really was, and 
not as the dull and commonplace bein¥s about them saw him. Each for 
the time believed himself the great personage he assumed to be. 

Are not most friendships built on a similar foundation? We seek the 
society of persons who keep us in love with ourselves. We like those who 
see the good, not the evil in us. The friend who tells us of our faults may 
have the welfare of our immortal souls at heart ; but for the life of us we 
cannot love him as we love the friend who never chides. 

Therefore, the affection of the meanest animal has in it a quality sooth- 
ing and restful to the human spirit. The dumb creature bears with our 
tempers and caprices and never avenges himself by telling us the plain 
truth about ourselves. He may know our character to be bleak and barren 
as the shores of the Polar Sea, but he never ‘‘ throws it up to us,” conse- 
quently never loses his power to flatter by expressing admiration. 

As Fonny drew near the McGeary cottage he kept a sharp look-out for 
Doctor Dorritt, who was sure to come running to meethim. The widow was 
waddling about in the yard hanging out clothes ; but the doctor was not in 
_ The boy was lifting the gate-latch when Mrs. McGeary laid eyes on 

im. 

‘* And it’s there ye are, Fonny,” she called out, cordially, ‘‘ and its meself 
that’s glad to see ye. Come into the house and sit down in the big rockin’ 
chair. It used to be Jamie’s, and it’s fond enough of settin’ in it he was, 
too, the poor man ; and it’s dead and gone he’s been these four years, and 
me two childer after him.” 

Where’s Doctor Dorritt, Mrs. McGeary ?” asked Fonny. 

‘Over in the grove has he went this mornin’, and in the shade has he 
kept all day. Niver a hoof of him home to his dinner, though I’ve kept 
his trough full since twelve o’clock. There’s a picnic there. The Re- 
publicans from West Branch are havin’ it, and they have pollyticians, and 
candydates and all other kinds of mates and good things, and plenty to 
drink, I'll be bound. And spaches, illigant spaches, with many a foine 
long word into them, and loud enough for me to hear at me tub in the 
back yard. Its what they call a barbecue. Tables loaded with iverything, 
and that’s the sacret of the dochtor’s stayin’ so long. Trust him for 
gettin’ the best that’s goin’. There'll not be a repooblican there fuller 
than himself, if you plaze.” 

‘*T'll go over into the grove and find him,” said Fonny, whose curiosity 
in regard to the “ pollyticians and candydates” had been whetted by the 
exuberance of Mrs. McGeary’s rhetoric. 

Away he went, calling to Doctor Dorritt cheerily; but no affectionate grunt 
responded. As he entered the grove the odor of savory cooking saluted 
his nostrils. The speeches were over and dinner was near at hand. 

Moving along slowly, feeling that he was entering important circles, 
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Fonny’s foot struck something metallic. On looking down he discovered 
Doctor Dorritt’s collar, a light brass chain, with three or four jingling pend- 
ants. He picked it up wondering how his friend had managed to lose 
it. He looked everywhere, but saw nothing of the pig. Politicians,-at 
least men whom he took to be politicians, on account of the loudness of 
their voices, were numerous. Matrons and maidens in ribbons and fine 
rigging were there also; but his beloved four-footed friend was nowhere 
to be seen. 

The savory odors came from some distance west of the long tables, and 
thither Fonny went. The people were standing about some object of in- 
terest so numerously that he could scarcely edge his way through. Being 
a boy, however, he was not to be dismayed by anything in the nature of a 
crowd, and at last stood in the inner circle. 

A deep trench in the earth was half full of bright coals, over which, re- 
duced to the condition of dressed meat, hung the forms of a cow, a calf, 
two sheep, and two pigs, all roasted to the most appetizing brown. They 
were hung on poles, and had been turned until every part of them was 
thoroughly cooked. This was the ‘‘ barbecue,” which Fonny had been so 
anxious to see. 

The delicious odor of the steaming bodies filled the air of the entire 
grove. Fonny looked at them with eyes like saucers. Such an array of 
cooked flesh would be an unusual spectacle to any one. It was startling 
to him. Glancing down the row of crisp bodies, his eyes rested a moment 
on the two pigs, and then suddenly protruded in horror. There—there 
over the dreadful bed of coals was the form of his pet—his friend. 
Scorched and blistered as it was the and boy recognized it. The head 
was still attached, and the left ear had lost a curiously-shaped piece in the 
doctor’s early struggles with dogs. A scar high up on the nose was an- 
other mark of identification. 

Fonny looked at the terrible sight for a minute or more in agonizing 
silence. Then, pointing to the hot and smoking form of his pig, he sent 
forth shriek after shriek of anguish. ‘‘ There! there! That is my pet 
pig—the only pet I have in the world. Who killed him? Nobody Sy a 
right to kill him. Oh! I shall die! I shall die ! My poor Doctor Dorritt!” 

This thrilling interruption to the festivities created immediate conster- 
nation. The unmistakable anguish in the boy’s voice, the unspeakable 
woe depicted on his face, had an effect on even the hardened consciences of 
the politicians. 

Life may hold great griefs and cruel experiences for Fonny ; but never, 
never will he receive a heavier blow than this. To the others a pig was a 
pig—a creature to be killed and eaten. To him this particular pig was his 
dearest friend, the store-house from which he extracted companionship, 
amusement, even affection. The unfortunate doctor did seem to enter- 
tain for him a sentiment that resembled love, and may not have been so 
very much lower than some of that which passes current among the human 
family under the same name. 

Fonny still held the poor slaughtered doctor’s collar in his hand. Be- — 
tween sobs and groans he told that the pig had lived at Mrs. McGeary’s, 
pointing out the house as he spoke, and had wandered into the grove 
merely to look around ; that he and he alone owned him ; that he would 
have died himself rather than had the pig sacrificed. 

The blundering butchers who had done the foul deed were called up and 
questioned. They admitted that they had taken a collar off the neck of 
one of the pigs they had prepared for the roast. They identified the collar 
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and the pig ; but although they shared in the general regret they could not 
restore the life they had taken. 

Some of the younger guests of the picnic flew to Mrs. McGeary’s and told 
of the tragedy. Over came that lady, boiling with wrath, and threaten- 
ing ‘‘ to put the law on them.” She was gifted with great force and fluency 
of speech, and on this occasion she did not bridle her tongue in the least. 
The ‘‘ piece of her mind” to which she treated the politicians was particu- 
larly strong, definite, and well laid on. 

The feminine portion of the picnic gathered about Fonny and tried to 
console him. Some of them offered to send him a small pig of promising 
mental capacity, which he could lead to greater intellectual heights than 
those attained by the late lamented Doctor Dorritt ; but he would not be 
comforted. The men assumed that money heals all wounds, and quickly 
made him up a purse ; at sight of it he only wailed the louder. This was 
a case of bereavement and heart-break, not of property. 

Mrs. McGeary swept the money into her apron, saying she would keep it 
in trust for him until his sorrow abated. Then together they sought her 
cottage. Safe within its humble walls both sat down to the luxury of 
copious tears. The widow had an affection for the pig, too, and the sight 
of the boy’s sorrow touched her honest heart. She prepared a cup of 
‘¢ tay,” her solace for every woe, and urged Fonny to drink it. But the 
boy was sick in body and soul, and merely tasted it. Then the widow 
darkened her little bedroom and made him lie down; and there, after 
hours of tearful misery, he fell asleep. 

Ye world-hardened souls whose tears are slow to fall, do not sneer at the 
child whose heart was broken by the loss of a pig. The griefs of childhood 
are all that the immature spirit can bear while they last. The infantile suf- 
ferer has neither philosophy nor experience to help him. His undeveloped 
intellect sees no end to his wretchedness. He has literally no refuge from 
his misery. 


CHAPTER IV. 
DARK BIRDS OF THE NIGHT. 


Ir was quite dark when Fonny awoke, and the night was foggy and 
dreary. Mrs. McGeary urged him to remain there until morning ; but he 
thought he ought to go back to Shore Point. The Garnetts would be 
anxious abouthim. Sad insoul, with eyes swollen from much weeping, and 
weak from the effects of his violent emotion, he set forth. He never pre- 
tended to be very brave ; and to-night he felt downright cowardly as he 
thought of the long walk home alone in the mist and darkness. Still he 
nerved himself up to it. 

When out on the road he looked toward the grove, the scene of the late 
tragedy. It was dark and deserted. A longing to see again the place 
where Doctor Dorritt had met his awful fate took possession of him. In 
spite of his timidity, a horrible fascination drew him on until he found him- 
self once more beside the trench over which the poor animals had been 
roasted. The warmth that came from the dying fire was grateful to him, 
for the evening was' cold as well as damp. 

The place wore a silence that could almost be touched, like a garment. 
Fonny had never heard whether animals had ghostsor not. If they had he 
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felt sure that every one of the late victims of the voracity of the politicians 
would be back there within the hour. The thought made him sore afraid. 
Fond as he had been of Doctor Dorritt he would rather not have him return, 
under the circumstances. In the flesh he had been a valued friend. Out 
of it he would be an object to flee from. With all his heart he wished he 
had stayed at the widow’s cottage. 

Hark ! there was surely a step. Quaking with fear he listened. Yes, 
hush ; hark! Some one or something was moving not far away. The 
boy unconsciously sank upon his knees and remained motionless. Slowly, 
cautiously, the something drew near. Human shape of course it could not 
be. He dared not look, fearing to see a four-footed form not of earthly 
substance. 

Dropping flat on his face and hugging the earth like a snake, he crawled 
noiselessly away from the fire and concealed himself under the end of one 
of the long tables, around which ran stationary benches. There he 
breathed easier, and, looking out, saw the figures of two men standing by 
the fire. They talked in low tones, and there was something mysterious 
and creepy about their movements. Presently they came on toward him 
and sat down at a corner of the very table that sheltered him. 

One gave a long, low whistle, like the mournful note of a night-bird. It 
rang out clear, then floated away into silence. Neither spoke. The boy 
under the table was afraid they would hear the loud beating of his terri- 
fied heart. One, two, three minutes passed, and then clear, distinct, and 
sweet as the note of a seraph came back an answering sound. A silence, 
then another note from a different direction. 

‘‘They’re on time,” said one of the two men. ‘‘The weather plays right 
into our hand, There couldn’t be a better night for our work. I’m glad 
it’s to be all fixed up to-night. I don’t think I could keep up the blind- 
man racket more than a day longer. Only this morning a smart-Alick 
loafer accused me of seeing as well as he did. I had to admit it, but car- 
ried it off as my little joke. Told him the dog was blind.” 

‘* And I,” said the other, ‘“‘have had enough of peddling Turkish candy 
at a seaside resort. But I learned a cart-load of things while I was at it. 
For instance, as my trade brought me into contact with the ladies, I 
spotted all of them who wore expensive trinkets, diamonds, and so on. 
Have them all-down in my head, and down in my book in cipher besides. 
Sone of them have more money than taste, wear their jewellery around in 
the mornings—enough to endow an orphan asylum on each one. They'll 
not wear so much of it after to-night, or I miss my guess. Old Mrs. Mar- 
bletop will have to get a fresh supply of first waters before she can blaze 
around as she has been doing. I hate to see an old woman glittering with 
diamonds. They emphasize her age and ugliness, did she but know it. I 
feel that I am laboring in the cause of good taste when I relieve her of 
some of them.” ‘ 

‘¢The kind old creature has given me as high as a quarter at a time,” 
said the blind man, who was now neither blind nor aged. 

‘Yes; and she was a lovely customer for Turkish candy,” said the 
other ; ‘‘ always paid my price without quibble. But that won’t save her 
jewels, although it may save her soul. Do you think Sartor is to be relied 
on for the hotel business ?” 

‘* He’s all right ; although he has only been there a peek he has every- 
thing at his finger tips. He’ll see that we get in withokt raising any dis- 
turbance. He’s known as Sunderland at the hotel, and nobody doubts his 
honesty.” 
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By this time two other men arrived. They were the night-birds who 
had answered the call a few minutes before. 

‘¢This picnic has been a stroke of luck in our favor,” said one. ‘It 
gives an excuse for strangers of queer exteriors and mysterious purposes, 
like ourselves, besides leaving a good fire here for us, and a roof to shelter 
us if we need it; and he nodded to the orator’s stand ; ‘‘more than that, 
from their barbecue I have had a good lining.” 

The Turkish candy merchant wiggled his foot in nervous irritation at 
this. Fonny, under the table, gently edged himself further away from the 
quartette. ‘‘I hate this thing of doing the low-down crook business. It 
grinds me to think that a gentleman of my cloth has to be put to it to pick 
up meals, like a dog—glad to grab a boye at a table in the woods,” and he 
snorted in disdain at his own disagreeable environment. ‘‘I ate of the 
carcasses they roasted here to-day, too; but I seasoned the repast with 
much inward profanity. Before this I’ve always been a swell at the best 
hotel when I did a decent job of stealing. I like to be gentlemanly in 
everything Ido. Ihave a proper respect for appearances. This candy- 
peddling is beneath my dignity. I hope we shall rake in a good pile of 
lucre to-night in order to bring up my self-respect.” 

‘* Bother your self-respect, Lew. We must to business,” said the bogus 
blind man, who seemed to be in command. 

Then they talked over their plans of operation and each was given a 
specialty. Two accomplices were awaiting orders at Shore Point. 

Two were to enter the Cartarelle House, where one of their number, 
Sartor, was general-utility man, and rob the richest guests. Two others 
were to enter Judge Garnett’s cottage, while the remaining two were to 
waylay the judge after he left the cars on his return from the city on the 
one o’clock train. He had been engaged in a famous lawsuit, just con- 
cluded, and would be sure to come home loaded with money. One o’clock 
was the hour set for the burglaries. It was now nine; but they wouldn’t 
go down to Shore Point for two hours, in order not to attract attention. 
They scouted the idea of possible resistance. 

‘* Bless you, there’s nobody but women and children and a few imitation 
men in the whole place,” said the candy merchant. ‘‘ There never are any 
men at summer resorts ; and when it comes to gentlemen, there are none at 
all outside of our own circle,” and he laughed at the exceeding brilliancy 
of his own wit. 

By the light of a dark lantern they studied a plan of the Cartarelle 
House, given them by the faithful Sartor, tried on their black masks, ex- 
amined the queer tools in the extraordinarily long and capacious pockets 
of their coats,—which contained everything necessary to their nefarious 
calling,—and arranged their place of meeting after ‘‘ the work” was done. 
The ‘‘blind man” proved an efficient captain. He had studied his maps 
to some purpose. With wonderful clearness he explained what each was 
to do and what might be expected. 

Fonny, under the table, suffering from cold and fear, heard every word. 
Judge Garnett, Mrs. Garnett, and Miss Alice might all be killed. Surely 
the world was rapidly coming to an end when so many direful things could 
happen in one day. The dreadful work would be accomplished in a few 
hours more unless he could prevent it. And how was he to prevent it, 
penned in as he was by a solid wall of thieves? In his heart he wondered 
if he should ever come out from under that table alive. 

At last one of the thieves suggested that they go over by the fire in the 
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trench and lie down for an hour or so. The others assenting, they left the 
table, and were soon curled about the coals. 

Even then it was difficult for Fonny to make his escape. The slightest 
sound would attract their attention. Yet he must go. Slowly he wriggled 
out on the side of the table farthest from the enemy. Then, under 
cover of the fog, he crawled like a snake from tree to tree in the direction 
of the highway. His teeth chattered from cold and fear almost loud 
enough to betray him. 

Once a stick broke beneath him with a loud snap. He thought his 
hour had come, then and there. But all was silent ;.so he took heart and 
crawled on. Finally he ventured on an upright position, and ere long 
found himself on the public road, headed for Shore Point. 

What a walk that was! If Fonny should remain on this planet a thou- 
sand years he will never have another experience approximating it. Bur- 
dened with grief, pursued by fear, distracted by anxiety, and clumsy from 
cold, he pushed on. He wanted to fly,but dared not even run lest the very 
stones should guess the important news with which he was freighted and 
intercept him. 


CHAPTER V. 
FONNY’S REVELATION. 


THE village was as still as a cemetery when Fonny entered it. He felt 
that he must find a man on whom he could cast the ponderous burden that 
weighed him down. Judge Garnett was away, and he must not frighten 
Mrs. Garnett and Miss Alice. This was a case that plainly called for a 
man. 

As he reached the Cartarelle House one was going up the steps—a 
tall, strong man, handsome in figure. On the balcony he lit a cigar. - By 
the light of the match Fonny saw a long black patch crossing his left eye- 
brow, and knew him to be the gentleman he had left at the Garnett cottage 
when he set forth to visit the now departed pig—the same whom they had 
taken into their boat on the previous evening—Mr. Frank Bascombe. The 
black court-plaster covered the cut made by the broken mast. 

Fonny at once decided to cast his burden upon him, guided by an in- 
tuition that he would be interested in whatever concerned Miss Alice. He 
rushed up the steps and stammered out, ‘‘ Mr. B—Bascombe, I’m Fonny, 
who was in the boat last night with Miss Alice—Miss Garnett, you know.” 

‘“‘ Yes, my young friend, I remember you,” said Bascombe, who had a 
way with him that won everybody at once. 

‘*T’ve something important to tell you,” gasped the boy, ‘‘ but I can’t 
tell it here, Mr. Bascombe. Nobody must know it yet but you.” 

‘Well, nobody shall, my son. Whatisit they callyou? I’ve forgotten. | 
You must forgive my poor memory. Come in here,” and he led the way 
into a small reception-room now quite deserted. 

‘¢They call me Fonny; but I don’t mind if you do forget it.” 

Mr. Bascombe lit the gas, and as its full flare revealed Fonny’s woe-be- 
gone, fear-burdened face, soiled clothing, and dust-covered shoes, the 
young man saw at once that, to the child at least, the subject to be spoken 
of was important. 

‘* Now we are quite safe from intrusion,” he said, reassuringly. ‘‘ Tell 
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me what troubles you, Fonny ; and if I can mend matters I shall be glad 
to do so.” 

For the first time in hours the boy experienced a feeling of safety. This 
relaxed the strain upon his nerves, and he broke down in sobs and tears, 
quite losing the power of speech. 

Mr. Bascombe tried to comfort him. ‘‘O, my boy, don’t distress your- 
self in this way. Nothing is so bad that it cannot be helped. Come, brace 
up, and tell me all about it;” and he patted the child’s head reassuringly. 

Now, Fonny intended to launch at once into his news about the intended 
robbery. He was bursting with it and fully understood the importance of 
it; but he did just what he did not intend to do. The young man’s kind- 
ness was so grateful to his poor, broken little heart that it unnerved him 
and stirred up the fountain of his grief until he blurted out, ‘*O, Mr. 
Bascombe, they have killed my pig,” and then began to weep and sob 
afresh. 

This was at once so pathetic and so comic a revelation that the gentle- 
man to whom it was made could scarcely assume the role of comforter 
without exhibiting his amusement. Why Fonny had insisted upon strict 
privacy only to tell him that a pig had been killed was beyond his compre- 
hension. However, his present duty was to soothe the boy’s distress. 

‘Well, that is bad. A pet pig, too, wasn’t it? But you shall have an- 
other. There are plenty of pigs. In fact the world is full of pigs,” he said, 
with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘*But my other friends will be killed, too,” continued Fonny. ‘‘ Judge 
Garnett will be killed. Miss Alice and her mother will be killed. The 
people at this hotel will be killed. You too, may be. And it’s all to be 
done at one o’clock to-night,” and he began to cry again with great vehe- 
mence. 

Convinced that the boy’s mind was wandering Bascombe wanted to take 
him home. Fonny resented this proposition and persisted in going on 
with his tale. Bit by bit, incoherently, to be sure, but carrying conviction 
with it, he told of the plans of the men in the grove. When Bascombe 
understood it all he looked at his watch and saw that it was half-past 
eleven. There was no time to lose. Three points of attack were to be pro- 
tected, and, as the burglars had said, men were scarce in Shore Point, and 
—_ were no police. There was a town marshal, however, and he had a 

eputy. 

The management of the defense could not have fallen into abler hands. 
Bascombe was a man of executive ability, given to the manipulation of im- 
portant affairs. He saw the weak and strong points of a situation ata 
glance. He sought the proprietor of the Cartarelle, and together they 
secretly planned to give the burglars an unexpected welcome. The mar- 
shal and his deputy were brought into the hotel and concealed. A watch 
was set upon Sunderland, the accomplice, and guards were stationed out- 
side. 

Two men went to the railroad station to meet Judge Garnett; one under- 
took to remain on watch outside of the Judge’s cottage, while Bascombe 
and Mr. Dorsey prepared to receive them within. 

When everything was arranged, Bascombe and Mr. Dorsey took the 
wayworn Fonny and presented themselves at the cottage. Mrs. Garnett 
and Alice were awaiting the judge’s return. Astonished enough were they 
at sight of Fonny in his present soiled and wretched state. 

When the situation was briefly explained the ladies went to their rooms 
upstairs, leaving the two gentlemen on guard below. Soon the lights 
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were all out and silence reigned in and about the cottage. At the Car- 
tarelle there was now no sign of life. The streets were without sound of 
footfall, and over everything was the damp, thick veil of salt sea-fog. 

Sitting with her mother in the darkness, listening with strained ears to 
catch every sound from below, Alice Garnett realized that the face of life 
had suddenly changed for her. One of the men on guard in the room be- 
neath was to figure in her destiny as no man had ever done. She knew 
this by some means too subtle to be explained or understood. It had come 
as a revelation in that moment after they landed from the boat the even- 
ing before, when the moon lit up his splendid figure and blood-stained face. 
In his presence she felt it as one feels the sunshine. Out of his presence it 
continued to abide with her. 

Her life had been singularly happy. It had lacked nothing. Men had 
wooed, but their wooing had not won her. Sheltered by the love of her 
parents, that other love, whose light can gild the lowliest path with un- 
utterable glory, was not longed for. If it were to be hers it was safe in the 
keeping of the Infinite, and being hers, it would come in its own good time, 
and no power could prevent it. Now it was surely here. She knew that 
Frank Bascombe loved her. The lightening of his eyes had told her so 
almost the first time they had met her own, and the assertion had been re- 
newed but a few minutes before. 

Love has a new method of revealing himself to every human soul. 
Sometimes he comes sudden, swift, and strong, like the foaming charger 
that bears one with a momentous message. Sometimes he loiters like a 
truant, half ashamed to show his face. Again, he wears the mask of 
friendship for years, only to pull it off at last and stand forth in his true 
character and speak in his own tongue—that wonderfully persuasive 
tongue whose eloquence daily makes the world seem new to those who 
listen to it. 

A pistol-shot rang out in the still night. Another! and another! Then 
a scuffle and the sound of voices below. The two ladies raised the window 
and leaned out. The fog was so dense they could see nothing; but they 
heard footsteps flying away. In another moment a carriage rolled in front 
of the house and stopped, and feet came rapidly up the walk. 

‘¢Tt is your father,” said Mrs. Garnett, and both flew down-stairs. 

There they found Mr. Bascombe and Mr. Dorsey tying a burglar’s hands 
and feet; but his assistant had escaped. Judge Garnett and his friends 
entered while this work was going on. 

‘*You are hurt;” said tie Judge to Bascombe. 

“*Yes; the fellow slashed my right hand with his knife when I grappled 
with him; but it is a trifling cut, I think.” 

However, the blood was trickling from it rapidly. When Mrs. Garnett 
and Alice proceeded to dress the wound they found a long, ugly eut run- 
ning across the back of the hand from the base of the thumb to the root 
of the little finger. 

‘*You seem desiined to be a battle-scarred hero, Mr. Bascombe,” said - 
Alice, glancing at the black patch on his eyebrow, and smiling with her 
warm speaking eyes. 

‘*Yes; Ishall soon be able to reckon my wounds by the score, if I keep 
on accumulating them at the rate of one a day, as I have done since I came 
to Shore Point.” 

‘They are of a character not likely to fade out soon, I fear,” said Mrs. 
Garnett. 

‘* As the people of my native town used to say, I can carry them to my 
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grave,” he answered, laughing. ‘‘And they always said it as though it were 
a highly meritorious thing to transport scars so great a distance—at least 
to the end of the road, be it long or short.” 

‘* Your friends will know how to identify you should you ever appear to 
them in disguise,” said Alice. 

‘* They who love us recognize us in all disguises, even without scars,” he 
replied, never raising his eyes, while a flush colored his dark, handsome 
face. ‘I wish I might feel as proud of all my scars, external and internal, 
as I do of this,” touching the bandaged wound with his other hand almost 
caressingly. 

‘* My dear sir,” said Judge Garnett, approaching,” nobody has intro- 
duced me to you, as this hasn’t been exactly a formal affair. I should 
like, however, to express my gratitude to a man who has been wounded in 
the defence of my family, although I feel that words are poor vehicles for 
conveying strong feeling.” 

‘¢ This is the gentleman whom I took into the boat last night, father,” 
said Alice. ‘‘He is Mr. Bascombe, of Northton. Having been thrown to- 
gether in two rather unusual events, we feel already well acquainted.” 

‘‘Mr. Bascombe, of Northton? Well, this is a pleasant surprise. Ill 
shake your left hand, if you please, since the other is hurt. Your father 
and I were early friends. If you are like him you belong to the salt of the 
earth.” 

Alice’s face rarely told tales, but her eyes often did. Knowing this, she 
drooped her eyelids lest the joy in her heart should beam forth in spite of 
herself. This habit of drooping her eyelids was one of her greatest charms, 
though she was unconscious of it. The black fringe of her eyelashes had a 
language of its own, rarely sweet and winning. 

‘*T’'m afraid I shall never be so good as he,” said the young man; ‘‘ but 
I trust I am a son of whom, had he lived, he would not be ashamed.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BLIND MAN'S DOG. 


THE two thieves who entered the Cartarelle House were captured, and so 
was their accomplice, Sunderland, alias Sartor. The two who were to way- 
lay Judge Garnett failed to make the attack and were not apprehended. 
In all, four of the band were in custody. 

Shore Point awoke the next morning to find that sensational things had 
been going on within its borders while it slept. Nothing so startling had 
ever before occurred in that peaceful retreat. The place had not been so 
stirred up since its best society was pervaded by a circus man in the guise 
of an English lord. 

The attempted robbery was telegraphed to the city papers in as graphic 
phrase as the reporter could command. When embalmed in type it was a 
very exciting story. Readers gathered from it that a large and well organ- 
ized body of burglars had attacked and almost succeeded in taking the 
town. 

The people of the Point believed every word of it, and experienced a cer- 
tain pride in the magnitude of the event. Any one who dared to hint that 
seven thieves did not constitute a large and well-organized band was imme- 
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diately rebuked. The town revelled in its sensation, talked it over and 
over, and then began at the beginning and went over it again. 

When the summer residents reached their homes, at the close of the sea- 
son, they told it to their friends with extravagant embellishments, and it 
was a stock subject of talk throughout the following winter, and is repeat- 
ed by their ‘‘ kin-folks” to this day, without having lost a word. 

Fonny had ‘‘honorable mention” in the newspaper report of the bur- 
glary, and was the envy of all the other boys in the town forever after. 
He could have been a tremendous lion had he been ambitious of that dis- 
tinction; but he didn’t care for it. Indeed, during the days immediately 
succeeding the ‘‘eventful night” poor Fonny was tossing in fever, oblivi- 
ous to honor of all kinds. 

The next day, when the marshal was about to take his prisoners to the 
county jail, the ‘‘ blind man” asked to have his dog liberated. He said 
he had shut him up in an old boat-house the evening before to keep the 
brute from betraying him and his comrades. Some one rushed off to per- 
form the humane service of setting him free and returned with him. The 
poor creature hurried to his master and almost devoured him with caresses. 

Not understanding the situation, the dog was wild with delight. He 
thought the old, vagrant life would be taken up again; that he would soon 
be in the streets with a chain attached to him, at the other end of which 
would be his jolly master in the role of bent and decrepit blind man. What 
larks they would fhave, to be sure! The dog was by nature a tramp, and 
hated respectability as much as his master did. He climbed over that wor- 
thy from head to foot, kissing him like a child. He licked the fetters that 
bound his wrist, and, seeming to understand that they were not agreeable 
to him who wore them, whined over them piteously. 

At this the eyes of the blind man, which, instead of being sightless, were 
almost as keen and glittering as those of the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” grew 
suspiciously misty. 

“It’s no use, Sagacity,” he said, to the distressed animal, ‘‘our career 
together has been rudely interrupted. You’re the best friend I have in the 
world, and now I am obliged to leave you, and can fix no definite time to 
return. But cheer up, Sagacity! Cheer up! Find another master; but 
through thick and thin remember me,” and he rubbed his face against the 
trembling little creature as it climbed over him. 

The train rolled into the depot; the marshal hurried his prisoners into a 
ear, while the dog fairly went into spasms in his anxiety to follow them. 
Barking shrilly, he flew back and forth in a vain attempt to follow them. 
The engine puffed and snorted, a bell clanged and the train steamed away, 
leaving the poor dog bereaved and comfortless. 

At first he would not believe in his defeat, but ran swiftly after the glid- 
ing train. Seeing the hopelessness of pursuit he returned to the station 
and there, giving way to despair, set up a series of howls pitiful enough to 
melt the very rocks. 

His biography may as well be concluded here. Some of the citizens of 
Shore Point, moved to pity by the dog’s forlorn condition, and respecting 
his loyalty to his master, tried to take charge of him; but he would attach 
himself to nobody. A tramp he was by nature and education, and a tramp 
he would remain. He lived-on surreptitious food, preferring it to any 
other, and slept ‘‘ wherever night came on him.” He was a dog witha 
secret sorrow—a cynic who refused to be aught but an indifferent specta- 
tor of the affairs of life, taking no active part in anything. 

Once a day he came to the railroad station, at the hour he had last met his 
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master there, waited till the train came in, and scanned the faces of the 
arriving and departing passengers with a longing that was almost human 
in his eyes. Satisfied that his master had not come, he went away, walking 
dejectedly, without spirit or hope. 

He became a figure of interest in Shore Point. The inhabitants were 
fond of pointing him out to visitors and relating his history, so far as they 
knew it. His old name, Sagacity, faded into extinction, and he was uni- 
versally known as ‘‘the blind man’s dog; ” and surely no distinction could 
have been more pleasing to him. 

One day, two years after his master left him, he arrived at the station, 
feeble and apparently ill. When the train had gone he was found curled 
up in the sun, cold and dead. The station-master buried him in the little 
flower-garnished park attached to the depot, because he thought ‘it would 
comfort him to be where he could see the trains come and go;” and 
there he lies. 


CHAPTER VII. 
‘*] WILL MARRY MY OWN TRUE LOVE.” 


Ir we could have the testimony of all who have been lovers, perhaps the 
greater number would agree that the most ideal and delicately beautiful 
period of love is that which precedes expression in words;—when each is 
sure of the affection of the other, and yet guards the precious knowledge 
from all outlet save those indescribable ones which are so much sweeter 
than any words ever spoken or written. 

It is then that life becomes almost wholly ideal. Its world is all en- 
chantment. Its people breathe the air of the land of their dreams. The 
past is an old, unremembered world; the future a far-off realm filled 
with the creations of fancy; and the present is paradise. 

Lovers who have passed from this stage of the divine dream recall it 
with a regretful sigh. They will admit that ‘‘ breathing breaks the spell.” 
Not that they are less fond after their love has found words, but the del- 
icacy of the situation has been intruded upon; the dream has begun to 
adapt itself to the commonplace. 

In this realm of the ideal now dwelt Alice Garnett and Frank Bascombe. 
The unspoken love of the other enveloped the spirit of each like a nimbus 
of light. For them the world was gilded anew., 

Weeks of dreamy, innocent joy now passed. The unsullied beauty of 
those days was something memory would wish to keep always. It was the 
diamond morning of love. 

They were hours upon the water in the boat, sometimes with the chil- 
dren and Fonny, sometimes with Mr. Bascombe’s sister Kate, and some- 
times alone. They idled away long afternoons on the balcony of the cot- 
tage, talking or reading. They drove, they walked, they laughed, they 
sang together. 

Bascombe had a glorious tenor voice. Like its possessor, it had the mag- 
netic quality—the power to attract and charm. It was a voice with tears 
in it. When he sang, the soul of the singer became one with the soul of 
the listener. The first song Alice ever heard him sing moved her strangely. 
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It was a little thing he had set to music, and he sang it one evening over 
at the cottage when the rain fell drearily. Its first stanza was this: 


“‘ Ah! blame me not that I 
Have been a shipwrecked man. 
You do not know how high 
The tide and current ran.”’ 


As she listened, it seemed to Alice that all who had striven and failed, 
sinned and suffered, made, in that song, an appeal for merciful judgment. 
It brought to her mind Emerson’s definition of an artist: ‘‘One through 
whom the soul of all men circulates, as the common air through his lungs.” 

This man was by nature an artist. He had that in him which won the 
sympathy of his hearers. What he did: and said possessed effect. The 
charm of versatility pervaded his manner. None are so fascinating as they 
who are neither always grave nor gay. 

This little song lingered in Alice’s memory like a voice from heaven, 
teaching mercy and charity. 

Mr. Bascombe had brought his sister and aunt down to Shore Point, ex- 
pecting to remain a few days, and then leave them there. But he lingered, 
and the weeks were flying away. 

‘*Frank,” said Kate banteringly, one morning, ‘‘summer resorts are 
not so great bores after all, are they ?” 

‘Not always;” and he smoked on in silence without looking up from his 

aper. 

wi. I am glad your opinions on that subject have undergone a change. 
You used to have great contempt for men who loitered about such places, 
and you called them very disparaging names. For my part I find them as 
interesting and as stupid as men are anywhere, in this country or across 
the sea. They don’t vary much from the original pattern wherever one 
finds them; and the original pattern, if you remember, came to grief 
through his selfishness and stupidity.” 

“‘You can’t goad me into defending them, Sis. Being one of them I 
know what they are capable of. But not all of them are such muffs as 
Professor Tearle;” and the twinkle in his eye told that he considered him- 
self paid for the little prod she had given him. 

‘*That is a nice way to speak of your future brother-in-law,” she said, 
pretending to be indignant. 

‘* Ts he to be my brother-in-law, Kate ?” 

‘* You speak as though you had never heard that such was the intention 
of ‘ yours disobediently;’” and she courtesied in smiling mockery. 

‘* Yes, to be sure I have heard it; but I should be glad not to believe it. 
Not that the man has any harm in him, as they say. In fact it is the ab- 
sence of qualities which originate harm that I object to in him. He is too 
good. In other words too timid and unenterprising—no push—a defect 
that often passes for good with the average intellect. I hate to have you. 
tie yourself to a creature who devours old books as a moth consumes woolen 
clothing, smells of libraries, and eats his meals in Belleville, but really lives 
in ancient Athens.” 

“‘T admit, Frank, that he is not a pusher like you. He will never make 
great quantities of money; never have big schemes to engineer and great 
financial interests to manipulate; but, as the stage people dramatically say, 
with their hands on their hearts and eyes rolling upward, ‘he is an hon- 
ist man and a g-g-gentleman;’” and she imitated the extravagant stage 
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stutter. ‘Speaking of schemes and great enterprises, where are all yours ? 
—the gas wells, the new railroad, and so on ?” 

‘*He smiled with a far-off, happy light in his eyes, which told better than 
words that for him there was but one thing worth thinking about in the 
world. ‘‘ Where are they? My dear, they are resting. Man can live by 
schemes and plans and labors alone, but he cannot be happy with only 
these. Railroads, mines, and factories are admirable possessions; but there 
are some things, even on earth, greater than allof them.” The smile came 
back and made his handsome face gentle and sweet, like a woman’s. 

‘* What are they? To the man who worships at the shrine of tremendous 
business success, as you do, what can be greater?” she asked, affecting 
total ignorance. 

He dropped on a hassock at her feet and put his arms about her, saying, 
with a pretence of childish bashfulness, in a low, timid voice, ‘‘ They call it 
‘love.’ ” 

This sweet confidence, so delicately given, pleased and touched her. 
Tears sprang to her eyes; but she went on in a saucy tone: 

‘“What! Again? Well, since you show so much tender sympathy in 
my erotic affairs, I ought to be deeply interested in yours. Don’t you think 


‘‘Now, Katy, be good, won’t you?” and he raised his face toward hers, 
simulating the appealing expression of a child begging for mercy. ‘‘ You 
know I did but joke. We two are all that remain of the Bascombes. We 
are rich. We can marry whom we please, provided they who please us 
have the good taste to be pleased with us. Marry your professor and be 
happy. If he fails to find anything but Greek roots on which to feed your 
children, I will undertake to furnish the bread.” 

‘*Oho! You are sure you will always have plenty yourself, eh? Such 
conceit! What is it about riches taking unto themselves wings and flying 
away ?” 

‘* You couldn’t imagine me poor if you tried, my dear,” he said, in a self- 
satisfied tone. ‘‘I believe I could make money in a wilderness, with only 
the wild animals to do business with.” 

‘*T don’t doubt,” she retorted. ‘‘ You would do them out of their land, 
cut away their forests, run a railroad through to somewhere or other, and 
finally sell their hides and carcasses to the other animals in some neighbor- 
ing wilderness. If I,get the ear of any of those beasts I'll tell them to 
look out for you. I wonder, often, if it is right that a few, by superior 
shrewdness, should make so much money, while the many work all their 
lives for so little. Iam glad my professor is engaged in a bookish and not 
a financial career.” 

‘*That’s a mighty problem, Catherine. There will be people working 
upon it long after we are dust. Let us not try to solve it now. I want to 
talk to you about better things.” 

‘““Oh, yes; to be sure. You were hinting that you were in love 
again.” 

‘*Don’t say ‘again,’ although of course it is again. It seems to me that 
I never before knew anything about love. I am thirty-two years old, Katy, 
and have lived in the world, not in an anchorite’s cave; but I am only a big 
boy, and want to put my head in your lap and tell things like a big boy. 
Although you tease me, I know you are fond of me, and would do anything 
for me. We are the alleged ‘stronger sex,’ you know; but if any woman 
can feel weaker than we do sometimes I am sorry for her. You know, 
Kitten, without my telling you, that the schemes and plans you inquired 
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about are all the merest ravelings to me just now, because Alice Garnett 
takes up so much space in that piece of territory I call my mind.” 

‘*T may have suspected it. She is fond of you, isn’t she, Frank ?”’ 

“‘T hope so, Kit. I try to think so, but I have not asked her.” And he 
buried his face in her lap, turning rosy as a school-boy. 

‘*Not asked her? All these weeks of being in love up to your ears, 
and have never read it off dramatically, in words bristling with trilled 
‘r’s,’ ‘by me soul, I love thee,’ and so on—never called on the moon and 
stars and other far-off spectators, who can’t possibly betray you if they 
wanted to, to bear witness to the intensity and indestructibility of your 
devotions? Well, that is modesty worthy of the professor himself. I 
don’t understand it in you.” 

‘*T don’t understand it, either, Kitten. I only know that I never before 
felt so little of an egotist, so insignificant in comparison with what I should 
like to be. Victor Hugo says that love, when it is true, makes of every 
man achild. Iam sure, therefore, that mine is of the genuine brand.” 

‘* Frank, you are a real good brother to me, although you are not abso- 
lutely perfect in my eyes as a man—begging your pardon for speaking of 
it. I wish you would give me Alice Garnett for a sister. I like her and 
admire her. She is something more than a handsome girl. She has 
character. You know I don’t take a liking toeverybody. For the ordinary, 
cut-after-the-usual-pattern young lady, with her correct clothes, prim man- 
ners, and narrow little mind, I have no genius whatever. Alice is an in- 
dividual. She has force and strength and sense, and withal is thoroughly 
companionable. That’s a great thing, you know.” 

‘* Kit, your head does honor to the house of Bascombe;” and he looked 
as happy as a cherub. 

‘You will do well to marry Alice Garnett, and, really, she will not do 
so very ill to become a Bascombe;” and Kate straightened herself, pursed 
up her lips, and imitated the old ladies who carry a heavy cargo of family 
pride. ‘‘ Ordinarily I make a point of not inflating the vanity of any man, 
even if he be of my own blood; but if she loves you and will marry you, 
you may well feel flattered. She isn’t a girl who has never seen anything 
or anybody, if her home is in a big village. She has tasted of what they 
call ‘sassiety’ in Boston, New York, and other places as good if not as big; 
has spent a year abroad, and altogether has had what they call ‘advan- 
tages.’ Everything comes out all right after all, iff we only wait long 
enough. I used to be afraid you would marry that flavorless little creature, 
Jessie Payne. But, you see, we are each to marry whom we please—the 
right, not the wrong woman and man. 

***Oh. the lord will marry the lady, 
- The lady of high degree; 
But I will marry my own true love, 
And he will marry me.’” 

She sang as she sprang up and danced about the room. Carried away by 
her spirits Frank joined her, and together they whirled round singing 
the old love song. 

‘* And he will marry me,” sang Kate’s clear soprano. 

*¢ And she will marry me,” rang out in her brother’s sweet tenor. 

“It’s well for Aunt Clara’s peace and happiness that she is not in this 
morning,” said Frank, as they paused, out of breath. 

‘© Yes,” said Kate; ‘‘she makes me think of the little girl who said there 
were ‘two things she did ’thspise, Thundays and dyin’.’ Aunt Clara 
*thspises two other things,—sentiment and high spirits. She calls them 
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foolishness and loud manners. Dear Aunt Clara, she would be perfect if 
she didn’t worship so fervently and unremittingly at the shrine of pro- 
riety.” 

Pe Sis, did you ever think of it? we should all be perfect if it were not for 
this, that, or the other failing? I am reminded of the prayer of the York- 
shire cobbler, who knows no other artificial light than candles, with their 
accompanying snuffers: ‘Thou knowest, Lord, all our faults and short- 
comings. We gi’ een a dim leet; but snift us;’” and there was a shade of 
sadness in Frank’s voice. 

‘*T do think of it, Frank, often,” she said. They were now standing by 
the window looking out upon the water. Her arm was within his, and she 
leaned her head against his shoulder ecaressingly. ‘‘ I know I give but a 
‘dim leet.’ I dare say, I shall be ‘snifted’ as I go along until I burn 
brighter. I can’t say that I like to be ‘ snifted,’ but the operation is sup- 
posed to be good for feeble and flickering candles like myself.” 

Both were silent as they looked out on the bay. A shadow touched their 
spirits. 

Pi Prank,” continued Kate, looking into his eyes affectionately, ‘‘ you 
know I am fond of you and proud of you. Forgive me if, while we are 
talking of faults and shortcomings, I speak of something of which I have 
often thought but never spoken;” and she waited for permission to go on. 

‘Surely, Kit, you can say what you please to me.” 

‘*T don’t want to be foolish, but I have sometimes feared that—that you 
might fall into the habit of drinking too much liquor.” 

He laughed amusedly. ‘‘ Have I ever come home and kicked the table 
over or done any of the other offensive things drunkards proverbially do?” 

‘‘Of course you are not a vulgar drunkard, Frank. I don’t think you 
ever could be. You are not a drunkard at all. I only feared that mixing 
much with men who frequently take more than a decent allowance of wine 
would have its effect. You are so genial a soul that if you ever become 
confirmed in poor Cassio’s bad habit it will be because of your sociable 
nature.” 

. He began to whistle ‘‘ The Stirrup Cup,” his eyes twinkling with merri- 
ment, but was interrupted by the entrance of Aunt Clara, who hated 
‘whistling indoors,’ and all other manifestations of exuberant spirits. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WHAT THE MOON SAW AND HEARD. 


How clear the evening was. The darkness was but little dimmer than 
the daylight. Down by the water groups of people lingered, loath to tear 
themselves from a scene of so much beauty. From the little pavilion came 
music so freighted with sentiment that its discords were altogether lost. 
The moon smiled over the old earth and all inharmony fled out of sight. 
It was a night when the most perturbed spirit must have been comforted 
only to stand under the great blue dome of space and look up to the stars— 
the eternal stars—whose burning eyes speak silently to man, reminding him 
that he is one with the Infinite. 

Something of this was in the mind of Alice Garnett as she slowly walked 
alone away from the sight and the sound of others. Some distance ahead 
Fonny and her little sisters laughed and played; but their merriment did 
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not break into the harmony of nature as the mirth of grown people would 
have done. Children are nearer to the heart of the Great Mother. Their 
joy, being genuine, accords even with her holiest moods. 

The water ebbed and flowed. ‘The notes of the music wavered in the 
silent air like birds flying on slow, contented wing. Over the scene was 
silence, and in the soul of the young girl was the peace of heaven. 

She was thinking of the wonderful plan of life on which the intellects of 
the ages have labored, and whose mysteries are still sealed in the vaults of 
the unknown. She was feeling the irresistible magnetism which draws us 
in our higher moments to the ‘‘heart of the Eternal.” So far away was 
she in thought that she heard not the sound of footfalls behind her, until 
Frank Bascombe’s voice called out: 

‘“‘Wait for me—please. I am coming. Only wait!” 

Turning, she found him almost at her side, panting and making a pre- 
tence of having had a time of it in trying to overtake her. 

‘‘T was afraid you were moving off into illimitable space,” he said, on 
reaching her. 

‘¢ Being a citizen of the universe, I ought to be at home any place within 
it, even far off in illimitable space,” she replied. ‘‘If I journeyed into the 
foggiest nebula I should still be on my native soil, still be in the keeping 
of Him who holds all universes in the hollow of His hand. I was thinking, 
before you spoke, that since we are the children of the living God, how 
beautiful it is that we can never pass beyond His love and care; that there 
can be no space, however peopled, however remote, where He is not.” 

‘* Yet poor, blind humanity will insist upon locating its heaven afar off, 
forgetting that He who brought to earth the message of infinite love told us 
it was within,” he answered with feeling. ‘‘God cannot be absent from a 
place where love is present.” 

‘*God is absent from nowhere,” she replied; ‘‘ but where love is there is 
He made manifest.” 

He took her arm and drew it gently within his own. ‘‘ Alice,” he said, 
‘‘T am sure of that. Never did I feel it more reverently than in this mo- 
ment. If God ever spoke in my soul He speaks now, when I tell you that I 
love you. Withall my heart I love you. With all my life will I serve you, 
if you will but say I may.” 

They had strayed from the broad, beaten walk into a by-path that led 
into the open country. Unconsciously they paused under an old dead tree, 
a small, stunted thing which had courageously sprung up in the sand, en- 
dured a lonely existence, and died in its tracks as the brave fear not to do. 
Alice looked up into her lover’s face with shining eyes, which said, ‘‘I love 
you,” again and again. Her loose black wrap fell away from her shoulders, 
and her head was covered only with its rings of soft, fair hair. 

The light of the moon fell over her like a glory. The scene was a picture 
to hang on the walls of memory and enjoy forever. It told the old, old 
story, which is the same to-day that it was in the dawn of creation, and yet 
to the ears which listen is the only new thing under the sun. 

So strong and handsome the man! so graceful and beautiful the woman! 
O, paradise! we need not seek thee beyond the grave. On the barrenest 

lains of the earth will thy fairest flowers bloom if there love speaks and 
istens. 

He took her two hands in his own, and, looking into her fond face, went 
on, waiting not for a response in words: ‘‘I have loved you since the hour 
in which I first looked upon your face. It seems to me that I have always 
loved you—in this life and in other lives, if I had other lives, as I some- 
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times imagine I had. Tell me that you love me. Tell me that you are my 
own; that the remainder of our lives shall be spent together; that I may 
be your husband;” and the strong arms encircled the girl’s swaying body. 
Her answer, whispered low, he and God only heard. 

The stars guessed its import, for they winked and blinked in the most 
knowing manner, and nodded one to the other. The moon understood, 
but expressed no astonishment, being accustomed to such scenes. Old, in- 
deed, is she in the ways of love, having lighted the pathway of lovers since 
the world was new. All lovers count on her sympathies, and sometimes 
she has been blamed for their follies. 

On this occasion she expressed her interest by beaming upon the two 
under the tree with impassioned effulgence. But when they went on to 
talk of their love in fond and foolish fashion, as though it filled all space, 
and as though they were the first to discover the divine beauty of love, the 
moon smiled a little cynically and sailed on with an air which plainly said, 
‘‘T have heard such things before, my children.” 

‘* As I followed you a few minutes ago,” said the young man, ‘‘and you 
continually moved away from me, I almost became superstitious. It seemed 
to me that I was pursuing Happiness—for you and Happiness are one to 
me—and it was escaping me. Fate was luring it away. When I called 
out to you to wait I had reached quite an alarming point in my fancies; 
I feared I should never, never overtake you ;” and he kissed her hair and 
eyes and hands. 

‘* And I, Frank, feel as if I had always heard you calling ‘ wait for me.’ 
You see I have waited,” and she smiled at him with her speaking eyes. 

‘* Wait for me, my own, in this world, if by some undivine accident I should 
be separated from you; and in the world to follow this, should you reach 
there first;—and in all worlds and all lives through which your sweet spirit 
may pass, wait for me; I shall be sure to find you.” 

They were so happy they saw nothing but themselves and their love in 
all the wide horizon. 

A man came down the path straight toward them. He was ragged, un- 
kempt, disreputable, and dangerous-looking. With the quick perception 
of his class he read the situation, and at once decided that this was a time 
when an appeal would not be disregarded. Approaching the two souls 
who were soaring in paradise, he brought them summarily back to earth, 
in his own person representing one of earth’s most disagreeable features. 

‘¢ A little help for a poor fellow in distress, if you please, sir,” he said; 
and he took off the remains of a hat and bent half way to the ground in an 
excess of humility. 

Frank handed him some money without a word. The tramp took it, 
mumbling the profuse thanks which fall so glibly from the tongue of the 
professional beggar. Then, making a special obeisance to Alice, and 
managing to convey therein the fact that he understood the significance of 
the occasion, he said, ‘‘ May the Lord send you happiness, miss.” 

She blushed as she thanked him. A sense of the unusualness of the 
situation struck her. The first blessing on her love had come from a 


beggar. 
“Our friend doubtless owes his troubles to the Alcohol family,” Frank 
said, looking after him. ‘‘ He diffuses a strong odor of the worst liquor. 


Poor wretch! I am sorry for him, although I was almost angry at him, too, 
for appearing at such atime. Can there be never a feast without a death’s 
head ?” 

‘‘Tt is not the first time that Love and Misery have met,” said Alice, 
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‘But it should be the last if I had undisputed power,” said her lover. 
‘‘ Misery shall not come to you in any shape if I can prevent it. My love 
is so mighty that I feel as if I could almost hold you from Death himself.” 

The tramp went wavering away into the dimness of the night. They 
stood with their arms about each other looking after him. 

‘¢He makes me think of the shipwrecked man of your song, Frank,” said 
Alice. 

‘¢He has sunk his own ship, I fear, with too heavy a cargo of fiery 
liquids. What a fool a man is to commit that kind of degrading suicide.” 

*** You do not know how high 
The tide and current ran,’ ”’ 
trolled Alice, shaking her head reprovingly. ‘‘I feel particularly com- 
passionate toward him. He is the first to wish me happiness in your love. 
Even the good wishes of a beggar may bring a blessing.” 

‘¢ Now I wish I had given him more money,” said Frank. ‘‘I feel like 
running after him and offering him ‘half of my kingdom.’ I want to beg 
his pardon for intimating that he has been his own destroyer, even if it be 
true. Whoever brings a blessing to you shall have my gratitude and 
service. Meanwhile, I shall not wait for others to come along and bless 
you. I will do all I can in that direction myself.” He looked very proud 
and self-sufficient as he spoke, able and eager to prove his love. 

The moon, hearing this fervent speech, glanced at them again and smiled 
significantly. ‘‘ You mean it, my friend,” she said to herself. ‘‘ You 
think you will do all the admirable things a man should do when he be- 
comes responsible for a woman’s happiness; that in well-doing you will 
run, and not be weary, walk and not faint.’ You never dream of falling 
below your own mark. I hope you may not fall below it; I hope you may 
not. But, pardon me, my earnest young friend, if I take all the promises 
of your sex with a grain of incredulous salt. I have heard many, many, 
and have seen comparatively few fulfilments. Yet most of the promisers 
were dead in earnest. You are weak creatures, you men. You lack the 
moral strength to live up to your own standards. Few of you are like 
King Arthur, whose ‘strength was as the strength of ten, because his heart 
was pure.’ You mean it every word; but can you live it? That’s the 
question. I will keep an eye on you, and see.” And again she went her 
way. 

The two happy dreamers walked home on air. Above them burned the 
stars; beside them surged and lapped the waters of the bay; before them 
danced the children; and within their hearts was the song of the angels, 
whose burden is love. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A POST-ENGAGEMENT CALL. 


‘WE are two, Judge Garnett, but with your consent we will be one,” 
said Bascombe, when he and Alice reached the cottage. 

‘*One has been won, I see,” said the Judge. Taking Alice's hand in his 
he led the two before her mother, saying, ‘‘It has been but a little while 
since I asked this question for you, wife ; and I remember how your hand 
trembled in mine as we stood before your mother. Perhaps mine trembled 
a little, too, for I am sure that neither before nor since have I ever had 
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quite so keen a sense of my own shortcomings. Shall we not tell Alice 
that this young man may be one of us?” 

‘*Be good children,” said Mrs. Garnett, half-laughing, half-erying, and 
she kissed them both. 

The next day Kate Bascombe and her Aunt Clara made the usual cere- 
monious post-engagement call on Miss Garnett. Anything in which Aunt 
Clara figured was apt to be rather stiff. She put everybody on their prim 
manners at once. Propriety was the fetich whom she worshipped, and 
whatever was severe and without joy was proper in her eyes. 

This visit was something awful in its solemnity. Kate broke through 
the iron-bound conditions and carried Alice off to the shadiest corner of 
the veranda. 

“‘T want to tell you,” she said, ‘‘that I am almost as happy as Frank 
over this. I would rather have you for a sister than any other girl in the 
world. I always wanted a sister—a nice one, like you. Frank is ever so 
good a brother—has faults, of course; several quite robust ones; I dare 
say you will learn them soon enough; but I’m real fond of him. Being 
ten years older than I he has always been rather bossy with me; but he 
would do anything in the world for me.” 

Then she rattled on telling about the professor, and what they would all 
do in the future, until Aunt Clara announced that they must return to 
their hotel. 

When the news of Alice’s engagement reached the ears of her little 
sisters, Agnes, the elder of the two, said, ‘‘I knew she would have to 
marry Mr. Bascombe, because she saved his life.” 

‘* How did you know it ?” asked June, full of innocent credulity. 

‘¢Oh! the books all say so.” 

‘‘Then, if anybody saves another body’s life, he has to marry that other 
body ?” queried June. 

‘* Of course,” replied Agnes, with contempt at the ignorance of her sister 
on this well-established point. Agnes was high authority on this subject. 
She had read three romances, and they all turned out this way. 

‘*T hope Willy Sheppard won’t fall into the water or anything, so that I 
should have to help him out,” said June, looking alarmed. ‘‘ He nearly 
always has a dirty face, and I’m sure I don’t want to marry him.” 

“Tt would be the same if you fell in and he helped you out,” said the 
learned Agnes. 

‘‘Then I shall keep away from the water when he is anywhere near,” said 
the other, looking uneasy. 

Fonny listened to this, and then, unconscious of the humor he was per- 
petrating, said: ‘‘ If I saved a girl’s life I would let her off from marrying 
me. Or, if she saved me, I would do the same.” 

‘¢Then, Fonny, I'll willingly help you out of the water any time,” said 
Agnes, also innocent of saying anything laughable. 

‘*T wonder who first thought of getting married, Alice or Mr. Bascombe?” 
asked June. 

‘* Ohi the gentleman always thinks of it first. It’s his place,” said Agnes. 

‘“‘But what if the young lady thinks of it, and the gentleman doesn't 
tnink of it at all?” asked June, with eyes bulging with interest. 

This Was too much for even the wisdom of Agnes. ‘‘I don’t know,” she 
said, much nonplussed; ‘‘I never read a book that had that kind of a man 
in it. I think, though, that they don’t marry; that she let’s him off with- 
out telling him.” 

On that opinion they rested. 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE PALMIST’S PREDICTION. 


THE amusements of Shore Point were of a most unexciting character. 
Gentlemen were scarce, as they always have been and probably always will 
be at American summer resorts. Consequently, what they called the 
‘‘gaieties” of the place were conducted by the ladies. After the boating 
and bathing these were limited to very mild diversions. At the hotel in 
the evening there was music in the ball-room. Quadrilles were formed in 
which very small boys were palmed off as men and spinsters, young and 
old, took other spinsters and waltzed, affecting great giddiness and spirit. 
There were card tables where superannuated and silly beaux played against 
fresh and lovely maidenhood. Readings, music, charades, and other dreary 
performances went on in the libelous name of ‘‘ enjoyment.” Talk, novel- 
reading, the manufacture of zephyr atrocities, and other equally mind- 
weakening methods of time-killing made up the programme of each day. 

A breeze of fresh interest came in the person of Miss Isabel Lane. 
Neither old nor young, she had the wisdom of maturity and the charm of 
youth. No one could resist the good cheer her spirit gave out. She soon 
had everybody in the hotel stirred up and new life put into them. 

Among her other accomplishments was exceptional ability as a palmist. 
This became known, and at once made her an object of the deepest inter- 
est to all the young ladies, and, indeed, to their elders, since nobody ever 
becomes too old to be interested in predictions of the future. 

Wonderful tales flew round describing how she had told the whole truth 
about Mr. Vincent’s past, and had ‘hit it exactly,” in the case of Mrs. 
Wakeman, when she ‘“‘ didn’t know a thing about them;” and soon. The 
majority were prepared to believe every prophecy she uttered. A few like 
Aunt Clara doubted the wisdom of ‘‘ prying into what was purposely con- 
cealed,” by means of an agency so impious aschiromancy. The word had 
a doubtful and disreputable sound, Aunt Clara said. In all her life she had 
never heard it used in polite society before; and she was of the opinion that 
respectable dictionaries did not contain it. 

However, the palm-reading went on. One by one the guests of the 
Cartarelle House had their future careers described by Miss Lane’s inter- 
pretation of the maps on their palms. Even the presumably strong and 
self-sufficient sex were eager to hear her reading of their destiny, and went 
away pondering on what she told them. 

One evening this lady was at the Garnetts, when Frank Bascombe and 
his sister were there. 

‘‘Miss Lane,” said Kate, ‘‘ what can we do for you to induce you to 
read our hands and tell us all about ourselves—past, present and future ? 
Everybody at the hotel is wild over your skill as a palmist; I have always 
hated to trouble you, but am just as crazy about it as the others are.” | 

‘¢ Certainly ; I will tell all I can, with pleasure; but I really know noth- 
ing. If Itell what happens to be true, it is by chance.” Adjusting her 
eye-glasses she took Kate’s hand and looked at it intently from all points, 
and then began to study the palm. The others gathered round her, eager, 
like children, to hear her prophecies. 

‘*You have a cheery nature, much affection—heart rules the head—not 


the most rugged health, Fortune has been kind to you and will never let _ 


you want,” said the sybil; ‘‘ you will have but one marriage. It will bring 
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you happiness, but—” and here she turned Kate’s hand over and rattled 
on about different ‘‘lines” and ‘‘ mounts.” 

Long life?” queried Kate. 

‘¢ You will not die until your time comes,” laughed the sybil, evasively. 

‘*T like to live,” said Kate; ‘‘I hope I may be permitted to stay in this 
world a long time, notwithstanding it is no paradise.” 

The sybil made no reply. 

Alice came next: ‘‘ You have the hand of a strong, repressed nature. 
Whatever you may be called upon to suffer you will bear in silence. There 
is but one marriage for you, but it does not come for a long time.” At this 
Alice blushed and Frank frowned. ‘‘ Do you mind if | tell things that are 
not pleasant ?” 

‘¢Tell everything,” said Alice. 

‘* Well, here is something that looks like bitter disappointment—and here 
are estrangements, loss of friends by death, and other shadows. But 
further on the cloud lifts and you will have happiness.” 

Then they all laughed. Palmistry was at fault, for other arrangements 
for Alice’s future were already made. At length Frank submitted his hand, ° 
pretending to be ready to believe every word. 

“You make friends even easier than you make money,” said the palmist, 
‘Cand you make money easily. You are genial and magnetic, but a little 
stubborn; you will have a comparatively long life, but—well, the last part 
of it will be less fortunate than the first. Let me see; there is something 
unusual in your hand—something I cannot read. It is not good, either. 
I am afraid you will have losses of money, and other more serious ones.” 

He shrugged his shoulders contemptuously, saying: ‘‘ Loss of money is 
nothing. I should simply turn round a few times and have it all back 
again.” 

‘“You have an enemy,” continued the sybil, ‘‘ who will pursue you all 
your life and ruin you finally.” 

‘““Anenemy? No man is my enemy,” he said. 

‘Well it may not be a man.” 

‘Surely not a woman?” 

‘Tt may not be awoman;” and the hand-reader hurried on to talk of 
other things. No one noticed that Kate’s face grew very grave. 

‘* How can you tell things by the lines of the hand, anyway ?” someone 
asked Miss Lane. 

‘* Of course, it’s all imagination; but I don’t tell merely by the lines. I 
can’t explain how I do it. The words are put into my mouth; when I look 
intently at the lines their meaning comes to me, not from my knowledge of 
the rules of chiromancy, but from within myself somewhere; I don’t under- 
stand it. Others have told me that they thought I possessed the intui- 
tional faculty in a high degree. At home they call me the prophetess, 
because I often predict things that occur ; but I can’t tell how I do it. 
The knowledge comes—that’s ‘all I know about it.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
LOVE’S WHITE-COVERED MISSIVES. 


Ir was decided that Frank and Alice were to be married early in Novem- 
ber. The professor and Kate were to become one about the same time, 
and all would go to southern California to spend part of the winter. And 
now the summer was waning. ‘The harvests were gathered and the golden- 
rod was ripening on the hills. 
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‘¢ Alice,” said Frank, one evening, ‘‘I must leave you for two whole 
weeks. It is an age to contemplate; but the time shall be coined into 
money, with which my princess shall buy whatsoever her heart desires.” 

Then they talked long about their future, and, after the fashion of lovers, 
fell to talking about love. 

‘* Tell me,” said Alice, ‘‘if you were asked by someone from another 
planet, ignorant of everything on this—-if you were asked to define love, 
what would you say ?” 

‘¢T would tell him,” he said, looking into her eyes with reverent adora- 
tion, while his own grew misty with feeling, ‘‘ that to love and be loved is 
to forget all evil and see only good ; it is to dwell in heaven while yet in 
the flesh; it is to be in the native element of the soul; to be at peace with 
all men ; to be at one with God,” 

They stood in silence for some minutes, finding in the intensity of their 
love a new heaven and a new earth. 

‘*T will tell you,” said Alice, in a low voice, ‘‘ how I wish to love you; I 
want to make you feel that in all the world there is none who will be so 
full of tenderness and mercy; none to whom you can turn feeling so sure 
of help and sympathy in all misfortunes, sorrows, and even sins; none who 
will so readily see the good in you and be so skeptical of the evil. Next to 
God I want you to believe in me and trust in me. For your sake I want to 
be everything that is beautiful, high, and good; I want to shelter you with 
the love of a mother and inspire you with the love of a lover; I want to 
make you feel that God blesses you through me every hour.” 

‘* He does bless me, since you love me;” and he kissed her on the fore- 
head reverently. 

Frank went away, and as a partial compensation for his absence Alice 
received a daily letter from him. To one who loves, what packet so inter- 
esting, so precious, so exciting as a letter from the absent beloved! 
Though it come each day as regularly as the sun, the sight of it never fails 
to inspire the same eagerness, the same trembling delight. 

The recipient knows it brings only the same message it brought yesterday 
and many preceding days; but the heart throbs as expectantly as if the 
letter were Cupid's first messenger. 

It is read over and over again. The repetition of the old, old story is as 
new and sweet to the reader as when it was first breathed in passion-laden 
words. Then hasten, ye white-covered missives, which gladden the hearts 
of maiden and man the world over. Tarry not, stray not; but speed on 
your errand of joy, for where ye go there also goeth the sunshine of heaven. 

Alice always received her letter with a flush of joy, and then went off by 
herself to read it. Love enjoins solitude, even when he sends his greetings 
by post. Not for others to see is the glowing radiance of the eyes which 
drink in his burning words; not for them the blaze which flames and dies 
on the cheek against which the paper is pressed with many a word of 
endearment; nor the kisses which the eloquent lines receive. No, no; 
these are not ‘‘ for all the world to see.” 

As sweethearts have ever done, and will ever do, Alice read her letters in 
solitude, dreamed over their fervent words, and was happy in her dreaming. 

These letters were all post-marked at Sheffield, the town in which Mr. 
Bascombe had business just now. One morning two letters arrived having 
this post-mark. The superscription of one was in Frank’s spirited chir- 
ography, of the other in a feminine hand, curiously familiar to Alice, 
but which she could not locate. 

Of course she read Frank’s first. The old story, with the insistence 
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which has ever characterized it, must have a hearing before anything else. 
Then the other was opened, and this is what she read: 


‘“*My DEAR FRIEND ALICE:—I, Josephine Dalton, by this means remind 
you of my existence and my love at the same time. Though I have neither 
seen you nor heard from you since the day we and all our graduating class 
turned our backs on our dear old college, I feel as sure of your friendship 
and interest in my welfare as though I had parted from you but yesterday 
with loving words from your lips still lingering in my ears. 

‘‘ Therefore, my dear Alice, I know I need offer no apology for frankly 
stating my unhappy situation, and asking of you a service such as one 
faithful friend willingly renders to another in time of need. 

‘* Let me be explicit, even at the tisk of being tiresome, and tell you of 
the changes which have come to me since I saw you last. Then, as you 
know, my home was in Boston, where my father had a prosperous business. 
A few months later he was compelled to make an assignment. This preyed 
upon his mind, breaking down his health, and he died in the following 
spring. 

er When everything was settled my mother and IT had left only a house 
and a few acres of land, which had been an inheritance from her father, 
here in Sheffield. It is a pretty home, standing as it does on an eminence 
a little out of the village, with its green acres full of lovely fruit and shade 
trees. We could be happy here despite the fact that Sheffield is one of 
those places in which, as Madame de Staél says, ‘ everything is conspicuous 
because there is nothing,’ but for two drawbacks: 

‘* First, we have no income, and there is absolutely nothing that I can 
do here to earn money. Next, and worst, is my mother’s wretched health. 
I sometimes fear that unless a miracle is wrought I shall soon be alone in 
the world. 

‘‘ We have been obliged to sell this little home—which is all we have in 
the world—in order to obtain money for our immediate necessities. Beau- 
tiful as it is, it brought but a small price, only two thousand dollars. But 
that is not to be wondered at, as Sheffield is a dull, dead place, which never 
had any life, either commercially or intellectually, and is not likely to have 
if it exists a thousand years. 

‘* With this capital we must begin anew elsewhere. I can earn our 
bread without great difficulty, I am sure; but the first problem to be solved 
is a helpful change for my mother. She has a fancy for salt air. Seeing 
your name mentioned in the newspaper correspondence from Shore Point, 
and knowing the place to be healthful and quiet, I concluded to write and 
ask you to be so good as to answer a few questions in regard to it, pardon- 
ing their sordidness at the same time. 

‘¢ Can we get good board there at a reasonable price ?—something unpre- 
tentious but comfortable? Do you think I could earn some money there? 
You know I have some ability in music. I could also teach modern lan- 
guages and literature, or I would cheerfully teach infants their alphabet, 
if nothing more inspiring offers. 

‘“*-You see, I am so full of my own affairs that I have made no inquiries 
about you. For this seeming selfishness I know I have your pardon in 
advance. 

' ‘¢ Trusting you are well and happy, as you deserve ever to be, I am, with 
ove 
Your sincere friend, JOSEPHINE DALTON.” 


Alice flew to her mother with the letter. 
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‘We must invite Mrs. Dalton and her daughter to spend what remains 
of the summer with us here,” said Mrs. Garnett, after reading the letter. 

‘¢ Ah} that will be delightful,” said Alice; ‘‘ Josephine is a charming girl. 
I would have Frank call on them, but he says in the letter I have just re- 
ceived that he expected to leave Sheffield that night to go to several towns 
farther north. How odd that he should be doing business in that little 
place, anyway, and that Josephine should be living there, and should write 
me just at this time. This world is a mere neighborhood, isn’t it ?” 

Mrs. Garnett looked after Alice as she went dancing away to answer her 
letters. ‘‘ Is there anything on the wide earth so beautiful and interesting 
as happy girlhood ?” she thought. ‘‘ My lovely daughter, may the shadows 
and sorrows of life pass you by, and its joys abide with you!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
TEE MAN OF BUSINESS. 


A WEEK later Frank Bascombe returned to Shore Point in the most en- 
viable spirits. 

‘* A happy stroke of business invigorates me like champagne,” he said to 
Alice. ‘I care nothing for the day of small things, but the manipulation 
of an enterprise of some proportions fires my soul. I become like the old 
war-horse who pawed in the valley at scent of the battle.” 

‘¢T see you are pleased with your work,” she answered. ‘‘ To be satis- 
fied with one’s self and one’s achievements is about the most comfortable 
feeling known to mortals. I have experienced it myself once or twice,” 
and she arched her eyebrows significantly. 

‘*T was always fond of business,” continued Frank, ‘‘if I was permitted 
to manage it myself; but I am sure I could never work under the direction 
of others; I must project. Now that I have you to work for I feel equal to 
picking up the earth and carrying it on my shoulders, like Atlas.” 

‘* But don’t carry it off,” she said, affecting alarm. ‘‘I hope you don’t 
‘want the earth.’ ” 

‘* How deliciously graceful slang sounds from your lips! No; I don’t 
‘want the earth ’—not all of it—although I acquired a comfortable slice of 
it in my absence.” 

He said this in a tone so self-gratulatory that she looked up at him in 
surprise. 

‘*T will tell you what I have been doing,” he went on. ‘‘ You know, 
Alice, that Iam not a poor man. They call me a capitalist in my own 
town. I use my capital in carrying out big enterprises. That little place 
of Sheffield, which has been as dead as the traditional door-nail ever since 
it began to live, is a veritable gold mine, though its precious citizens didn’t 
know it. They have been existing in poverty up to their necks, toiling like 
convicts for a subsistence, and walking over riches all the time. I have dis- 
covered an immense reservoir of natural gas there. I kept the knowledge 
to myself and instructed my agent to buy up all the land for me in and 
about Sheffield that he could get. The result is, we are in possession of 
nearly all of it that is worth anything. I intend to put a railroad through 
there connecting with the C., D. & Q., open the gas wells, pipe the gas to 
B., L., and other towns, and regularly renovate everything. In a year 
from now Sheffield will be so changed it won’t know itself; and that will 
mean a million for us. Now, don’t you think I have done nobly in my 
absence ?” 
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She looked at him with a bewildered expression on her face. They were 
walking up and down the wide gallery of the cottage. Without replying 
to his question she went on in silence for a minute and then said: ‘‘ Those 
people who owned the land before you bought it—all this will be to their 
interest, will it not ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘ Of course they are no worse off than they 
were. With the changed condition of things such of them as have any 
energy will find plenty of business to turn their hands to.” 

‘‘ But, Frank,” she said, and her voice was hesitating and husky, ‘+ you 
paid them full value for their property, didn’t you ?” 

He laughed a cold, hard laugh. ‘‘I paid them more than anyone who 
did not know the future of the town would have paid them. Certainly I 
did not say to them, ‘I am going to open gas wells, and run a railroad 
through here; this will increase the value of property a hundred per cent 
every year. Now, I want to buy your land. What will you take for it? 
No, no; of course I did not do that. No, child; I didn’t do that. It 
wouldn’t be business;” and he laughed again in the superior way a man has 
when he considers another’s ideas utterly absurd and unreasonable. 

‘“*T admit that I am ignorant of business, and may misunderstand you 
seriously. Pardon me if I do, and be patient with me until I can see clear- 
ly. I am sure you would do nothing really wrong. But tell me, were 
they who sold you their land ignorant of its real value—of the future pros- 
pects of the town?” She was thinking of Josephine Dalton and her 
mother. 

‘*T and my agents alone knew what is ahead for Sheffield. The railroad 
is my own enterprise. The natural gas was my own discovery. I did not 
go about telling my plans and thereby defeating them. I paid all that the 
owners expected, in most cases.” He was entirely the man of business 
now. The lover had vanished. 

‘“‘Was not that—taking—advantage—of—of—their ignorance?” There 
were tears in her voice now; her throat felt swollen and on fire; her heart 
beat loud, and her hands grew cold. <A hideous fear began to dance like a 
devil in her brain. She dreaded to hear his answer; yet she said in her 
soul that he was just and honest, and would wrong no man. She looked 
at him with eyes that implored him to stand forth clean and incorrupt in 
spirit. 

It is only business,” he answered, with some asperity. 

“Only business ?” she echoed, without sarcasm. She would not lose 
hold of her belief in his integrity even for a moment. She would not ad- 
mit the fear that was pounding at her heart, asking entrance. 

‘‘ Yes, business; nothing but business. You cannot understand these 
things. When two men bargain together one is tolerably sure’to have the 
best of it. He either takes advantage of the necessities or the ignorance 
of the other. They are playing a game. The best man wins. The shrewd- 
est survives.” 

My But in honorable games each has an equal chance, has he not ?” she 
asked. 

‘*So they say, but one is always shrewder than the other. Now, dear- 
est”—here his voice and manner grew gentler—‘‘ let me tell you that many 
things are done in the name of business which, in the domain of pure mor- 
als would not be recognized as legitimate; but custom has made them rep- 
utable. I admire the delicate honor which compels you to look upon this 
matter of the Sheffield land as you do. It is natural and beautiful in a 
lady; but you don’t understand the grim necessities of business, You could 
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not respect me if 1-were not efficient—able to go out among men and seize 
my share and your share of the good things of the world. And I could not 
do that if I did not grasp every opportunity of advancing my interests 
which chance and discernment throw in my way.” 

His manner changed to a kind of appeal. The man of business made 
way for the lover. He craved her good opinion, her respect, her admira- 
tion. There was a hurt look in his eyes that went to her heart. 

It seemed terrible to her that she found herself in the attitude of ques- 
tioning his honesty. This subtle appeal to her mercy pleased her better 
than his defense. To admit an error is to begin to overcome it. 

‘*T told you that I know nothing about business,” she said: ‘‘ but I have 
by nature a strong sense of justice. I cannot believe it is right to grow 
rich at the expense of others ; to trade upon the necessities and ignorance 
of the poor ; to advance by sagacity without respect to the rights of others. 
‘Business’ may be the name of such transactions among men; but ‘ rob- 
bery’ would better suit deeds so unclean. It is not doing as we would be 
done by.” 

‘* The Golden Rule is a fine thing to teach children to prevent their tear- 
ing each other’s eyes out. It reads well in a Sunday-school book; but I 
can assure you it 1s not in active operation among men of business,” he re- 
torted sarcastically. 


Alice glanced at him in surprise. The lover had fled, leaving the man of 
commerce—cold, calculating, hard, with a greedy gleam in his eyes, and 
bristling in defense of his own dishonesty. The transformation shocked 
her, yet she would not admit that it had taken place. The other man, the 
kind, honorable, superior man must be there still. Him and him only 
would she recognize. She felt no anger, only a great pity for the moral 
blindness of this man of business. 

‘* Frank,” she said, leaning against one of the pillars of the gallery, and 
looking at him wistfully, yearningly, ‘‘I love you. I will think no evil 
of you. You simply do not see this matter as I do. Iam old-fashioned 
in my ideas of justice, perhaps. And then, I believe we get what we give; 
that none suffers so much from a wrong as the perpetrator of it. Read 
this, will you, please ?”” and she handed him Josephine Dalton’s letter. 

Both sat down in the great, high-backed arm-chairs which stood inviting- 
ly here and there on the porch. He read the letter slowly through, his 
face flushing as he proceeded, and then paling. Drops of perspifation 
stood upon his forehead, and his hands grew cold and white, like the hands 
of the dead. 

‘*T can now understand, Alice, why you feel so strongly on this subject,” 
he said, in a thick voice, as he returned the letter. ‘I bought your friends’ 
property. Had I known that the transaction would give you a single pang 
it would not have been effected. Since they are your friends, and ladies, 
I will—make—I will send them an additional check—make restitution, as 
you would call it.” 

‘‘T am sure you will,” she answered, ‘‘and earn my blessing as well as . 
theirs; but the others, Frank, the others?” and she looked at him beseech- 
ingly. ‘‘ Remember they are all simple-minded people in that little village. 
They could not meet you on an equal footing ina matter of bargain and 
sale. They are ignorant and you are far-seeing. Pay them the true value 
of their land. You spoke of gaining this money for me. I could be poor 
with you, willingly. Let us be just always ; generous when we can. Let 
us avoid selfishness, and take from none.” 

He rose, his face white, his eyes set and cold, saying, ‘“‘ If you will per- 
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mit me, I will leave ypu. Another time we will dispose of this subject.” 
He took her hand, kissed it in silence, and was gone. 

Alice sat down, weak and pale, and stared after him as he walked away. 
What was this evil thing that had suddenly arisen between her and him 
she loved? This spectre, which was not anger, or jealousy, or inconstancy, 
but which froze her heart with a chill like death? What was it? She 
rocked softly in the great chair, seeing nothing but Frank's retreating fig- 
ure long after he was out of sight; hearing nothing but his last words, with 
the hard ring of disapproval in them. 

The sun shone warm and bright over her slippered feet, on her slender, 
cool hands, on the shining folds of hey soft, silk gown; but it could not 
warm the iceberg that had grown so magically in her heart. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
*¢ GOOD-BYE, FOR ALL TIME.” 


THE next day brought another leiter from Josephine Dalton, thanking 
Mrs. Garnett for her kind invitation, which Miss Dalton and her mother 
could not accept on account of a sudden change for the worse in Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s health. The letter contained this paragraph, which cut like a knife 
into the heart of Alice Garnett: 

‘*T have learned since we sold our home that gas wells are to be opened 
here, and a new railroad built. This enhances the value of property at 
once. Four times the price we received for ours would not buy it back 
from the purchaser, who knew, it is said, that Sheffield was destined to 
new life and fortune. Surely the man who knowingly took our all for a 
fraction of what he knew it to be worth will some day pay the penalty of 
his dishonesty. ‘It is impossible but that offences will come; but woe unto 
him, through whom they come 

Frank Bascombe came to Alice again, looking grave, but his eyes danced 
with happiness at sight of her and because of her gracious greeting. In 
neither word nor look did she remind him that anything had for a moment 
darkened the sunshine of their affection. Like a big boy he was honestly 
glad to be so well treated after he had behaved rather disagreeably. 

‘* Alice,” he said, in a pleasant voice, ‘‘I sent a telegram to my agent 
yesterday to pay Mrs. Dalton eight thousand dollars more on her property. 
ilere is his answer.” 

‘*T am so glad of this, Frank, so glad.” She looked ready to cry, and 
so did he. 

‘You will not be angry at me any more? I’m a dood boy, now, ain't 
a His childish penitence was quite genuine, though seemingly but a 

it of play. 

‘Alice cated at the art which had transformed the handsome, cheery, 
man’s face into that of a baby, with reformatory intentions, and begging 
for praise. The weakness of Bascombe’s face lurked in his mouth, which 
was singularly sweet and childish, and had never quite lost the baby look. 

‘*Of tourse ’00 is a dood boy,” she answered, falling into the infantile 
—_ he had adopted. ‘‘’Oo is always a dood boy when ’oo is’nt a bad 

Was there ever a pair of lovers who did not find the language of baby- 
hood more tender and expressive than the entire vocabulary of their native 
tongue, as spoken and written by the masters of philology ? 

Then, going back to the matter-of-fact language of ‘‘ grown folks,” she 
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a went on. ‘‘I was never angry with you. I have no right to be angry. 

4 The matter we discussed yesterday is a question of moral perception. You 

io have not sinned against me—only against yourself—your real self, the , 
wy noble and immortal part of you.” 

| His face began to harden at once, the man of business was coming back, 

a armed to the teeth with the sophistry which obtains among his kind. 

‘Do you realize, Alice, that you are accusing me of dishonesty? that T 
your talk about my blindness of moral perception, ‘ not seeing the right,’ 
q and so on, is belittling and humiliating to me ?” 

a ‘*T accuse you of nothing, Frank. Your way, as you have explained it 
_ tome, seems the wrong one in my eyes ; but I am sure your heart is right. 
Hl You wish to do no wrong. You think you do no wrong.” 

‘*Did I not show you that I have already made the loss of your friends 
— he asked, with irritation in his tone, and rude anger flashing from 
H is eyes. 

i ‘*But it is not merely a question of my friends’ loss nor the losses of 
| others. It is a question of the integrity of your character.” 

His face grew dark and fierce with wrath. ‘I always hated a woman 
who sets up for a saint and reads lectures on moral law to her friends,” 
he blurted out savagely, like any rude vulgarian. 

Alice made no answer ; but her white, shocked face spoke forcefully. 

Then, in the tone of one who is annoyed at himself as well as angry at 
another, and yet fiercely impenitent, he said: ‘‘It is not astonishing that 
I lose my temper under the stings you administer.” 

Her face colored painfully, but she continued silent. 

He really longed to be well out of his ugly position, but the stubborn- 
ness of his nature drove him into deeper trouble. In his soul he wanted 
to yield, to admit that his way was the worldly, the wicked, the ungodly 


q way, which for her he would gladly forsake ; but wrath and obstinacy, 
a those two devils of the mind who fight so savagely to hold their empire 
4 from gentler influences, took possession of the fortress and would not be 
a dislodged. He felt the awkwardness of her silence under his angry out- 
q burst, and it increased his exasperation. 


‘*T will leave you,” he said, presently, the cold displeasure of his man- 
ner being even more hateful than the overflow of his wrath. ‘‘ We must 
never refer to this subject again. It is one that discussion distorts. We 
will let it alone. You can continue to look at it from your standpoint, if 
you wish ; but I do not expect to change mine.” 

A man naturally assumes the dictatorial when he quarrels with a woman 
who belongs to him in ever so slight a degree. This was a style of address 
to which the young lady before him was entirely unaccustomed, and it was 
qn not at all soothing to her independent spirit. Little as she was given to 
j severe retorts this extracted one from her. 

q ‘*From my standpoint you do not appear in an admirable light,” she 
4 replied; ‘‘I might continue to love a man whom I discovered to be morally 
blind, but I could not give him my entire respect ; I could not admire him. 
He would excite my pity, and, in time, I might despise him.” 

; ‘*Tf you see me so lost to morality we had better meet no more,” he 
said, deliberately. ‘‘Ido not pretend to be anything more than earthly 
in nature or character. Angels have their uses, I dare say ; but assuredly 
they are out of place on this planet, associating on equal terms with creat- 
ures of flesh and blood, who buy and sell, build railroads, and do other 
unangelic things. They should hie them to heaven, where they will be 
understood and appreciated, and never shocked by contact with beings 
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commoner aud coarser than themselves.” -His sarcasm gathered force as 
he proceeded, and seemed to give him diabolical pleasure. 

‘‘ If you wish that we shall meet no more, I agree to it, certainly. You 
are free.” 

They were within the little parlor of her home. The sunshine slanted 
in through the raise@ windows and open door. Frank rose, touched her 
hand ceremoniously, saying, in the old lover-like, low tones, ‘‘ Good-bye, 
good-bye for all time upon earth. If there be another world where mis- 
takes and misunderstandings are righted, perhaps there we shall both see 
more clearly.” Then feeling anew the wound to his pride, his momentary 
gentleness gave place to sarcastic raillery, ‘‘ But, no; I forget,” he con- 
tinued, sneeringly ; ‘‘ we are not likely to inhabit the same world. I shall 
probably be sent into outer and utter darkness.” 

He was gone, and Alice was alone in the sunshine, her heart seeming 
to stand still. 

Was this the end of a love which had seemed a part of the destiny of 
her soul ? 

When she could no longer see him—when he had vanished completely 
out of her sight, she began to wonder how life could go on, since he was 
to come no more. 

She did not then know that sometimes they who are absent in bodily 
form are present in even more potent, because more perfect, form in the 
mind. Only when our friends and foes emigrate from that comprehensive 
kingdom are they really lost to us. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
IN WHICH THERE ARE CHANGES. 


‘“My engagement with Mr. Bascombe is broken,” said Alice Garnett to 
her father and mother a few days later. ‘‘ You have always been so good 
and kind to me, let me have special indulgence now. Please don’t ask me 
to tell you the cause of this ; and don’t blame Mr. Bascombe.” 

‘* As you wish, dear,” said the mother ; ‘‘I am selfish enough to be glad 
that you are not to leave us. Stay with us always, daughter. Marry no 
man. None is good enough for you.” 

“Yes, child, your mother married the only perfect man in the world,” 
said her father, doing his best to give the really touching little scene a 
light turn. ‘Therefore, be content to be simply our daughter and no 
man’s wife ; what higher honor is there, anyway, than to be the daughter 
of the only'perfect man and the only adorable woman ?” 

Kate Bascombe was more difficult to pacify. She was childishly petu- 
lant over the changed condition of affairs, and refused to accept the rul- 
ings of fate. 

‘Frank left us two days ago, with a scowl on his face as dark as a 
European cloud,” she said; ‘‘ but I never dreamed that affairs were as bad 
as they are. Whatever it is, Alice, dear; whatever Frank’s offence has 
been; try and forgive him; I am sure he loves you, and I am sure he is 
penitent by this time.” 

‘* He has been guilty of no offence against me,” Alice answered; ‘ Kate, 
you must not ask the cause of all this. It is nothing that can be mended 
by talking it over.” 

The two young girls were drawn closer in affection than ever after this. 
The few remaining days they spent together were hallowed in the minds 
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of both, as last days are wont to be. Then they parted with many an en- 
dearing word and loving embrace, with tear-dimmed eyes, and hearts of 
leaden heaviness, never again to see each other in this world, though they 
knew it not. 

The summer was over. Shore Point rapidly lost its transient inhabi- 
tants. Hotels were depopulated and cottages left tenantless. The season, 
with its short-lived pleasures and pains, had vanished ; and the tints and 
tones of autumn, with their suggestion of sadness, had come. 

The Garnetts departed for their Clarkson home, each one recalling some 
joy now past, with a sigh. Alice left the place with regret, because it 
had been the scene of the brief drama of her love, which had begun so 
fair, and upon which the great stage-master, Fate, had so unexpectedly 
rung down the curtain. Was it ever to be happily concluded in this life ? 
Or would it be rehearsed with new scenes and nobler characters in some 
better country ? 

As winter came on Mrs. Garnett’s health failed. With Alice she went 
to Florida. It was soon evident to her daughter that neither the soft air 
of the South nor loving care could save her. The girl’s courage wavered 
as she confronted this new and dreadful loss; but for the sake of her 
father and her sisters she nerved herself to bear it without cowardice. 
Together she and her mother spent the few precious, flying hours, talking 
of everything but the one sorrowful thing each knew to be inevitable. 

One afternoon, as they sat looking out upon the bay at St. Augustine, 
Mrs. Garnett said: ‘‘ Daughter, we will leave for home to-morrow. I 
want to be there when I start on that other journey, which I shall soon be 
called upon to make. I have been thinking much of you, dear, since I 
have known that my stay would be short. Many of the duties that were 
mine will fall upon you. I know you will do your best ; but the way will 
often seem long and hard. But remember always that the prize is sure. 
I feel that some time, even in this world, you will have happiness—will 
have the desire of your heart.” 

They went home, and in a few weeks the mother was gone. 

Alice found her life fullof work. The care of the home, the management 
of her sisters’ education, and comforting her father, whose health began 
to fail from the day of her mother’s death, filled up her time with action 
and with a pleasure higher than happiness. 

Since the day Frank Bascombe left her in anger she had had neither 
word nor sign from him. Yet there never was an hour when she would 
have been surprised to see him enter her door; and there never was a 
moment when she would not have been glad to see him. 

Within her soul she refused to admit their separation as final. She 
waited, believing that some day he would see through the fog that en- 
compassed him and come back to her. Coming back, he would rise into 
the light, and the old error, which was but a temporary weakness, not an 
integral part of his character, would fall away from him. 

Had she not told him that next to-the love of God her love should be 
the most merciful, charitable, and enduring? He would remember that, 
and when obstinacy, anger, and foolish pride left him he would return. 

And so the days went on, and he dwelt in her heart, more potent in his 
personality than the visible presence of any other. 

Letters came sometimes from Kate Bascombe. She had married the 
professor, and they had gone to California and then to Europe. She al- 
ways mentioned her brother, but seeing little of him she had but little to 
tell about him. He was engaged in great enterprises ; he was successful— 
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* growing richer; he was the moving spirit of this commercial interest, 
the life and soul, the financial blood and bones, of that. 

But of the real man beneath all this pursuit of gain,—the immortal part 
containing the indestructible qualities, all that constitute capital for the 
soul, when buying and selling and accumulating shall be done with forever 
—of him she knew nothing. 

. Was he growing upward or downward in character? ‘Was this life of 
successful action lived wholly without regard to his higher nature? Was 
his soul content to win material possessions only? Was it honest, even in 
this worldly path? These were questions she asked herself again and 

ain. 
be love had something maternal ahd protecting in it. Over and over 
she told herself that if she knew Frank Bascombe was building up the 
better part of lrimself she would be content, though she never saw his 
face. Yet she longed unspeakably to see him. This desire was so strong 
that it grew into a faith, on which her spirit rested as the days went by. 

Two years passed, and then came news of the death of Kate Bascombe. 
This broke the last link of the chain through which Alice heard anything 
about her lover. 

A year later Judge Garnett gave up his practice and, with his three 
daughters, went to live on a farm in the great North-west, in the hope of 
benefiting his broken health. 

Time moved on. Alice’s little sisters grew into fair young women, 
loved, married, and left the home roof. Fonny became a man, as good 
and sensible a man as he was a boy, and filled the responsible position of 
general manager of the judge’s broad acres. At last ten years had gone 
by since Alice and her lover parted in the morning sun at Shore Point; 
and still she waited and hoped. 


CHAPTER XV. 
AFTER TEN YEARS. 


A WOMAN adds interest to any scene. The one moving rapidly up the 
hill in the twilight gave life and delicacy to the bleak autumnal landscape. 
The man in the light carriage some distance behind her thought so, surely. 
He knew her very well, dimly as she was outlined in the shadows, and 
took pleasure in watching her. 

For awhile the wheels of his carriage turned as slowly as the mills of 
the gods, and made as little noise. Forgetful of all else, he was dreaming 
of the woman moving so silently before him. His horses, taking advan- 
tage of his absent-mindedness, crawled along like lazy flies. 

The woman walked with an easy, graceful step, apparently unconscious 
of being the subject of any man’s dreams. She was tall and clad in dark 
garments. She stood a moment at the top of the hill, making a statue, 
clear-cut against the sky. 

The man in the carriage suddenly whipped up and overtook her. 

‘*Good evening, Miss Garnett,” he said, with the confidence of one sure 
of a pleasant reception, as he checked the bays and sprang out. ‘‘ Permit 
me to drive you home.” 

This man, though he seemed never to command, was almost always 
obeyed. But the woman was not used to obedience. While she felt the 
charm of his manner, she understood the force that his gentleness concealed, 
and resented it. 
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‘¢You are very kind, Dr. Sedgewick, but I am out solely for the pleasure 
of walking. Why, then, should I drive?” 

‘¢ Because I should be delighted to have you,” he answered, with sincere 
gallantry. ‘‘ Besides, the evening is beautiful, and I am going directly 
past your home.” 

‘¢ All good reasons, assuredly,” she replied, in a cordial voice. Yet she 
made no movenient of acceptance. On the contrary, without definitely re- 
fusing the invitation she made the doctor feel that she did not intend to 
accept. 

She leaned carelessly against a tree that stood close by the roadside, and 
her long wrap slipped from her shoulders to her waist, where she held it 
with gloveless hands that looked white and ghostlike in its black folds. It 
was the unconscious expression of an effort to throw off a thought that was 
stifling her. 

She was ‘‘a picture fair to see,” as she stood there in the dim light of 
the evening sky, strong and handsome es a daughter of the gods. Hers 
was mature, not callow beauty. Its charm was strength. 

‘*An absolutely perfect evening,” she said, half-dreamily, looking idly 
down into the silent meadow lands, apparently forgetful of the request of 
the man who stood awaiting her decision, with the lines of his restless horses 
in one hand. 

‘*Tt would be absolutely perfect for me, Miss Garnett—Alice—if you 
would say but one word.” He was leaning toward her in an attitude of 
earnest appeal. His voice was full of feeling; his eyes looking earnestly 
into hers, and—he was very handsome. ‘‘ I am sure you know that I love 
you; but for years you have made me feel that it would be uséless to speak. 
But to-night I feel impelled to speak, and to hope. I have been following 
you with my eyes as you walked up the hill, as I have followed you with 
my heart so long. I love you. I want you with me always. Will you 
marry me, Alice?” and he clasped her hand with a pressure as intense as 
his voice. 

It was a strange time for a wooing, but Love, like Life, deals in the un- 
precedented. Hour and place are of no consequence when its message is to 
be delivered. The two figures stood side by side in the gathering darkness, 
while the horses champed uneasily in the road. The wind rustled the few 
remaining leaves, brown and crisp, overhead. The first star glimmered 
feebly in the sky, and the night was falling like a cloud around them. 

The woman turned toward him and bent her head. Were his words 
sweet to her? Did his truth please? She laid her disengaged hand on his 
arm with frank affection, and said slowly: ‘‘I am very fond of you, Dr. 
Sedgewick, but I have never thought of marrying you. Let us be good 
friends, as we always have been, and talk about other things.” 

‘*But I can’t talk of anything else just now, Alice; I am too deeply in 
earnest. I have waited until my hair is gray to say this, not because I was 
a coward, but because I believed that my love for you would win love in re- 
turn if I was patient.” 

She made no answer. 

“*Tf you.are fond of me, why not marry me?” he went on. ‘‘If you have 
never thought of it, think of it now.” 

“*T can’t, Doctor, I can’t,” she said, entreatingly. ‘‘I think I will let 
you drive me home.” 

Wrapping the robes carefully about her, the doctor drove briskly away, 
with her by his side. Of the subject uppermost in his mind he spoke no 
more. Instead, as persons who feel deeply and wish to appear perfectly 
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self-possessed are sure to do, they began to talk of matters in which they 
had no heart at all. 

They were not the only travellers on that lonely road. Behind them, 
hidden by the shadows, walked a man of the pattern one likes not to meet 
on lonely roads. 

When the doctor put Miss Garnett down at her own gate he remarked 
that he was going two miles further, but would stop on his return and see 
her father, who was an invalid under his care. 

She stood leaning on the gate looking after him as he drove away. It 
might have comforted him to know that, as he disappeared entirely from 
her sight, she sighed. The rumble of his carriage-wheels grew fainter and 
fainter, and at last died away, leaving the stillness of the night unbroken. 

‘Fate goeth, too,” she said, and again she sighed. She was mistaken. 
Fate was coming, not going. 

She thought it all over, a little wearily. Why had she refused Dr.[Sedge- 
wick’s offer of marriage? The reason was so unreasonable that she was 
ashamed to admit it even to herself. In fact, it was not a reason; it was 
aa illusion, a dream. Dream, delusion, whatever it was, it had held sway 
over ten years of her life. It might be briefly described as a man in the 
nnagination, a territory in which he is particularly distinguished for mak- 
ing trouble. 

Yet this man had a flesh-and-blood existence also. This man was Frank 
Bascombe. She could not forget him; nay, she would not. He was the 
one memory that never grew dim as the years sped away. A thousand 
times had she reproached herself for her harsh judgment on his affairs of 
business, which had brought about their separation. She had been unjust, 
unreasonable, cruel. A thousand times had she forgiven him his share in 
the trouble. Still she hoped and prayed for his return. 

To-night, as she leaned over the gate, she saw, in imagination, this lover 
of her youth, handsome and polished, with the prestige of wealth and posi- 
tion, the dash of a daring spirit, and the charm of a god. He came in so 
re a form that the years of separation seemed not to have been at 
all. 

Dr. Sedgewick’s wooing under the tree brought back, vivid as reality, 
that other wooing also under a tree, and under the stars. Again she heard 
Frank Bascombe’s eager voice calling, ‘‘ Wait for me; I am coming.” He 
had spoken of possible separation, even then, and begged her to wait. And 
she had waited—waited while her fresh youth had gone with the vanished 
years. She thought of ‘‘The Blessed Damozel,” and her soliloquy when 
she ‘‘leaned out from the gold bar of Heaven,” after ten years of separa- 
tion from her lover, and repeated its refrain. 

‘**«T wish that he were come to me, 
For he will come,’ she said.”’ 

She saw the old love-scene, the dead tree, the moon riding high in the 
heavens, her lover’s eager face and burning eyes, even the wretched and 
ragged tramp who had blessed her in her new happiness. In imagination it 
was all repeated, and imagination is almost like reality sometimes. 

Yes; he would come back—come back with the cheery grace and the ir- 
resistible fascination of the gld days. How many times had she pictured 
his coming and rejoiced in it? Any day, any hour this wonderful joy might 
be hers. Who is without experience in believing what he wishes to believe? 
Who has not known the power of hope to work miracles in the mind? 

And yet sometimes this girl doubted bitterly. Sometimes she realized 
how shadowy, how well-nigh hopeless was this dream which ten years of 
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absence and silence had not broken. Never had she felt nearer despair 

than to-night, as she leaned on the gate and heard the sound of Dr. Sedge- 

wick’s carriage-wheels die away. ‘‘ He would never come; he had forgot- 

a ten her; he was no longer among the living, perhaps; it was vain to hope.” , 
e Yet only a few minutes before, when Dr. Sedgewick had spoken to her of 

q love and marriage, Frank Bascombe’s image had danced before her eyes, 

| compelling her to say ‘‘ No;” and she was so sure he would return that she ’ 
aq almost felt his presence. ) 
And so it had ever been. All men who paid-her homage suffered in 
comparison with this dashing lover of her youth. 

Nobody dreamed of this weakness in Alice Garnett. What would not 
others have said had they known of this wild love-dream, cherished so 
long, with so little chance of fulfillment? What would they not say of 
any of us could they peer into the secret corners of our hearts and read 
there our fond longings and vain imaginings? Who could maintain a rep- 
utation for wisdom if minds were photographed ? 

People often wondered—as they always will wonder about what does not 
concern them——-why Alice Garnett did not marry. She was greatly ad- 
mired. Handsome, too, was she; but she had a charm that transcended 
beauty—the charm of a broad, bright mind, alive to the thousand interests 
which affect our day and race. She was thirty-four years old, and was 
more attractive than she had ever been, although the premature young lady 
of sixteen will think that an impossibility. She had not dreamed away the 
ten years of her lover’s absence. She had spent them in wholesome work 
and profitable study, dreaming only in the intervals. 

Now she was calling herself to account. Her faith in Frank Bascombe’s 
| return was despondingly low, and into her discouragement some bitterness 
was trickling. She thought of Dr. Sedgewick with a certain surprise that 
she had refused him ; a certain regret, too. He was so admirable ; a man 
to be proud of—yes, and fond of, if—if only she had never loved Frank 
Bascombe ; or if she could forget Frank Bascombe. How foolish to think 
Frank Bascombe would ever come again ! 

: ‘* Why should he come ?” said Doubt. 
‘* Why should he come ?” echoed Common-Sense. 

‘There is no reason, none at all,” said Truth, ‘‘ save that you want him 
to come.” 

4 “ And that will not bring him,” said Common-Sense. 

| ‘Tf he had loved you he would have come long ago,” said Doubt. 

q ‘* Perhaps he thinks you have forgotten him,” whispered Hope, angel of 
good intentions and few fulfillments. 

F ‘* You were unjust to him,” moaned Remorse. 

“*T could tell things,” said the moon ; ‘‘ but I never thought it wise to 
.) meddle. I was watching that little scene of ten years ago—the one you 
r are so fond of recalling. I said then that I would keep an eye on the young 
a man, and I have done it. Yes, I know things, but I refuse to gossip. 
iy / You will learn, my dear, that all troubles adjust themselves at last.” But 
this speech, which hinted at concealed knowledge of great interest, was 
‘ whispered so low that the person most interested did not hear it at all. 

i ‘* You ought to forget Frank Bascombe,” satd Common-Sense, severely. 

: ‘“‘ And marry the doctor,” said a voice that belonged to, she knew 
q not whom. 

i | While this council of the faculties was in session in Miss Garnett’s mind 


she turned her face toward the house, as if it, too, had a right to speak in 
this conference. 
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The windows were ablaze with light. Her married sisters and their 
families were there celebrating her father’s sixty-fifth birthday. Dinner 
over, she had slipped away alone for a long walk. Feast-days always made 
her secretly sad. They reminded her that her dream was long of fulfill- 
ment. True, she had interests, plenty of them; but this, the greatest, her 
heart’s desire, was lacking, and she was human enough to feel a little bit- 

‘ter over it. 

She thought of the future a little sadly. Her sisters had other homes; 
her father was fading day by day. She would soon be quite alone. She 
thought of Dr. Sedgewick again, of his unfailing kindness, the cheer he 
always brought into their home, his silent devotion to her. Yes, she was 
sure she could love him if she could gnly forget Frank Bascombe. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SHIPWRECKED MAN. 


A STRANGE voice close to her ear said: ‘‘ I’m very hungry.” 

Turning, she found herself face to face with a scowling tramp, the same 
man who had trudged unseen behind the carriage when she was driving 
home with the doctor. 

‘Then come into the house and eat,” she said, cordially, opening the 

ate. 
She was glad to have her profitless reverie interrupted ; glad that she 
could do something towards making the poor wretch comfortable. 

They entered the dining-room by a side door. Lamps were burning 
there, and, as her maid-of-all-work had gone to the village, she set about 
preparing his meal herself. She treated him as a guest, not a beggar. She 
gave him an easy chair by the fire, and took a feverish interest in loading 
the table with the choicest dainties of the feast. 

The man was very disreputable-looking ; he had hard lines of dissipa- 
tion on his face ; he was ragged, dirty, and he reeked with vile liquor. 
No matter! He was needy; that was enough. After he began to eat 
Miss Garnett ventured to look at him again. His face was bloated and un- 
shaven, but the eyes under the heavy brows, though red and feverish, 
were keen and intelligent. She wondered what could have brought him 
to this low and pitiable state. She wondered, too, if somewhere in the 
wide world there was not a woman who had loved him before wretchedness 
and ruin claimed him—perhaps loved him now. The words of her old 
lover’s song jangled through her mind : 

‘Ah! blame me not that I 
Have been a shipwrecked man ; 
You do not know how high 
The tide and current ran.” 

Perhaps it was the memories borne on the wings of the song, or it may 
have been the image of her old love himself, always with her, that put 
into her mind the thought that at that moment invaded it. What if 
somewhere Frank Bascombe, like this man, wandered over the earth, 
hungry and miserable. A mist came before her eyes, through which she 
looked at the man before her, and as she looked he seemed to fade from 
sight and she saw Frank Bascombe sitting there, clothed in his rags, 
wrapped in his wretchedness. It was only a vagrant, baseless thought, 
but it wrung her heart with a new and peculiar pain. 

Suddenly she turned pale and stared at the tramp’s shaggy face with fright- 
ened eyes. That scar on his left eyebrow? Why, why, it was exactly like 
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the one that marked Frank Bascombe’s face—the one he received from the 
falling mast of the boat on the night she rescued him from the water. She 
scanned his face earnestly, anxiously, while her heart almost stopped beat- 
ing. Then she remembered that other scar on Frank’s hand, administered 
by the burglar’s knife on the night he defended their cottage at Shore Point. 

She went near him, apparently to adjust something on the table, in reali- 
ty to look for that second scar. Her limbs shook under her, and she . 
trembled so visibly she feared she would betray herself. His hands were 
unwashed and unsightly, but there, on the right, running across it diago- 
nally, was a narrow, red line, which could be plainly traced through a 
liberal coating of grime. Yes, it was he! 

Not the scar alone, but the features, coarsened and distorted by evil 
passions, made the sickening truth clearto her. This was Frank Bascombe, 
this dissipated, swaggering beggar, receiving charity at her hand! This 
was the prince whose coming she had so often pictured in royal colors ! 
This, this was the man whose memory had made all other men seem poor , 
and mean! She smiled grimly at the fine irony of the situation. 

The man did not see her look of recognition. His eyes were on his plate; 
the business of eating engrossed him. 

As he rose from the table at last his eye fell upon a newspaper carelessly 
flung open ona chair. It was the Shore Point Record. 

A flash of recognition went over his face. He picked it up saying: ‘ Will 
you permit me to remain a moment, madam, and look over this paper ?” 

Graciously assenting, she moved across the room out of his sight. Had 
she needed farther proof of his identity this would have been enough. 

‘“T know Shore Point tolerably well,” he:said, half-musingly, ‘‘ or used 
to, I have not been there for years.” 


She caught her breath, and her heart gave a great bound. After all, 
she had misjudged him, perhaps. He had come in the guise of a beggar, 


that he might see if the intuition of her love was clear enough to penetrate 
the unsightly mask and claim its own. He was always doing unheard-of 
things, and he was a capital actor. This was like him, very like him. Her 
eyes glistened and her cheek flamed at the thought. 

“*Shore Point is a queer, old-fashioned summer resort, is it not?’ she 
said, indifferently, in order to give him a chance to reveal himself. 

‘Rather overrun with fogies and pig-heads,” he replied, with a sneer. 

‘“‘T knew some people there myself, one summer—a long time ago—ten 
years ago,” she said, after a pause. ‘ 

He kept his eyes on the paper, and said nothing. 

‘« The Melvilles, the Dwights—the—the Garnetts,” she added, her heart 
beating very high. He was still silent. 

_‘*Miss Alice Garnett was a particular friend of mine,” she said, watching 
him closely. The name did not move him. 

“Oh, yes; I think I remember her,” he said, presently, in a tone of indif- 
ference. ‘A goodish kind of girl; rather bright, extremely proud, fa- 
tiguingly high-principled, and somewhat given to strong-mindedness.” 

‘* You seem to have known her well,” she said, a shade of special mean- 
ing on the last word, which he seemed not to notice. 

‘* Oh, so, so,” carelessly. 

‘*T think she has never married,” continued the lady. 

** An old maid, with views, eh? and no end of a bore, I'll warrant ?” 

She made no reply. A chill crept into her very soul. She was assailed 
by a deadly fear that this was not acting; that he was in his true charac- 
ter, a soured, embittered, brutalized man, penniless and friendless. 
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He threw down the paper and rose to leave, wearily. She went near him 
and said timidly, as if asking a favor: 

‘“*You seem to be unfortunate; and I—well—I beg you to accept this 
from me for the sake of your sweetheart, if you ever had one;” and she laid 
some money in his hand. 

‘‘Ever had a sweetheart? I’ve had dozens of them,” he said, with 
coarse vanity. 

Glancing at the contents of his hand he was astonished at the munifi- 
cence of her gift, and looked at her in grateful wonder. 

Then, understanding at last that he was in the presence of a superior 
spirit, he said, with something of his old-time elegance of manner, and a 
voice in which there was aring of real feeling: ‘‘ Any words I might say 
would sound cheap compared with what I feel. This is a godsend to me, 
of greater value than you can even imagine. If there are angels, you are 
one.” 

‘‘No,” she answered, turning a little into the shadow, ‘only an old 
maid, with views.” There was a pitiful quaver in her voice, but he seemed 
not to notice it. 

Was it possible, she wondered—if this was real, if he were not acting— 
that he should not recognize her? Incomprehensible to her, indeed, would 


such blindness be. She could not realize that he had not carried her in his 
mind daily, hourly, as she had carried him. In truth, he had scarcely 
thought of her for years. Evil of many kinds had filled up his days and his 
thoughts, driving out old memories and all other holy influences. There- 
fore, it was not strange that, meeting her in a different part of the country, 
under changed circumstances, at an unexpected time and place, he did not 


recognize her. 


“Would you,” he said, presently, glancing at the money in his hand, 
‘‘would you have given me this, had you known I was an embezzler— 
polite name for thief, you know—running away from what they call justice, 
from certain imprisonment?” 

‘* Freely !” she replied. 

_ ‘‘If there is such a thing as happiness in this world I hope you may find 
it,” he said, almost reverently. 

Happiness? The word rang mockingly in her ears. Happiness? Was 
not the very dream of happiness, which had sustained her so long, now 
broken before her eyes? Had not Destiny devised for her the cruellest situ- 
ation in which ever a woman was placed? Her courage was giving way 
before this direful wreck of her hopes. Tears were forcing themselves from 
her eyes. To hide them she looked downward, and stood as much as pos- 
sible in shadow. 

The man chanced to look in her face and, as he saw her tears and the 
-agony she was trying to repress, the scales fell from his eyes; he recognized 
her, and knew that she had recognized him. For an instant the remnant 
of manhood in him withered in humiliation. But he took himself in hand 
at once, and banished every weakness from his mind. Before admitting 
that he knew her he must glance over the ground and see how he could 
turn this very remarkable situation to his advantage. Perhaps he need not 
make himself known at all. Certainly he would not if he could not be 
benefited thereby. 

His brain was ever quick to see and seize points in his favor. He would 
extricate himself yet. He would come out of it with colors flying. 

What line of operation should he pursue? Casting his eyes rapidly 
over the ground he saw two different ways of exit. One was to assume 
that his character of tramp was assumed; to pretend that he had masquer- 
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aded merely, to see if she would know him in so repellent a role. But, 
alas! that plan needed financial backing, of which he was destitute. He 
had lied, swindled, and stolen, and yet was penniless. The other—ah! that 
was worth thinking about, worth following. He saw it all now, and it 
pleased him mightily, as he thought it over in the twinkling of an eye. 
Surely Luck was his friend yet; else a situation so alluring would not be 
laid at his feet. “Perfectly unscrupulous, he cared nothing for the wrongs 
to others his plan involved. The spirit which had encouraged him to 
swindle the people of Sheffield out of their property had developed into a 
eharacter which hesitated at nothing in the way of ill-doing. 

For years he had lived under a fictitious name. His recent transgres- 
sions had been committed under this mask. Now, if he could win Alice 
Garnett as Frank Bascombe, and marry her at once, his old name could be 
east off with his rags, and detection would be unlikely, if not almost im- 

ssible. 

— what method of wooing would it be best to adopt? Her tears, her 
kindness to him, the tenderness in her voice, as he recalled it, thinking over 
the last half hour, all told that the sentiment of love for him was not yet 
dead in her heart. He would fan it into life with all the art he could 
master. He would trade upon her weakness; what a fool she was to think 
of him through all these years, anyway! But women were all fools. 
He always thought so. But wasn’t it lucky that he had found her just at 
this time? Here was home, rest, protection—even a future, all ready-made 
to his hand, if only he had the skill to play his game artfully. 

Ah, he had it now. She was abnormally conscientious. He would play 
upon that. He would confess that his present condition was real, and that 
it was all traceable to her treatment of him. If she had any moonish 
notions about him, as he fancied she had, he would work them for all they 
were worth. And he wouldn’t let her know that he recognized her. He 
would make her confess her identity to him. A pretence of ignorance on 
this point would help him out in his scheme. Summoning some of his old- 
time force and finesse to his aid, he flung himself into his new role with 
admirable art. 

As Alice stood looking down, trying to repress her tears, he began to 
sing, in the sweet tenor that once had such power to please: 

: “Ah! blame me not that I 

Have been a a man; 


You do not know how high 
The tide and current ran.” 


Affecting, beyond all words, was this dramatic apology. It melted her 
heart to pity ; it appealed to the artistic as well as the merciful part of her 
nature. In a word, it won her. 

Without waiting for her to speak after he finished his song, he asked: 
“* Would you like to know what brought me to this condition ?” 

She nodded, but uttered,no word. 

‘* Well, a woman did it. Years ago—ten years ago—I loved a woman as 
a man can only love once in a lifetime. She was fair, and good, and 
brilliant. She was loyal and noble, too, and—I think she loved me. Well, 
we quarreled, not about the foolish things lovers usually have trouble over. 
It was this way: I was rich and full of energy; I had large business inter- 
ests. One day I told her of something I had done in business which she 
didn’t approve of. She accused me of dishonesty. hurt my pride, and— 
well, it led to our parting in anger. 

‘* Her accusation wounded my self-respect and hurt my pride, but the loss 
of her love ruined my life. I became careless, reckless. I drank much. 
I lost my wealth and perhaps some of my honor; what matter what the world 
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thought of me, since the woman I loved believed me dishonest ? I grew no 
better from year to year; and here I am, a lost and miserable man.” 

He paused a moment and then continued in a most moving tone: ‘‘ I have 
not heard of her for years. If she is living or dead, I know not; I have 
dreamed sometimes that I found her; that she still loved me; and that we 
took up the threads of the old love and wove it into a web of happiness. 

‘If I could find her, and if she would love me as of old, I should bea 
different man. Indeed, there is nothing I could not and would not do for 
her sake. But it is a hopeless wish, I know, never to be realized in this 
world.” As he finished speaking he posed for dramatic effect, and into his 
unscrupulous, evil face threw an expression of melancholy which would 
have melted the very stones. 

She stood before him, her tears falling fast, pity and self-reproach hold- 
ing sway in her heart. This fallen man was the work of her own hands. 
Too much wrought upon to reason about it, she believed him. She had 
never dreamed that her severity could have such dreadful consequences. 
Surely she owed him every atonement within her power. 

He watched her closely and saw that he was gaining ground. One or 
two more fine strokes like the last, and the work would be done. But he 
must hasten. The sooner he was able to cast off his rags the better. But 
he must artfully contrive to make her speed the work instead of himself. 
Everything now depended upon his skill as an actor. 

‘‘ Frank,” she said, sobbingly, ‘‘Frank, do you not know me ?” 

He took a step toward her, peering into her face in apparent ignorance 
of the knowledge in store for him, and then staggered back and sank into 
a chair— 

‘* Alice! my God !” 

Burying his face in his hands he affected to be overcome by surprise, 
humiliation, and solemn joy. His frame shook, and he sobbed in a heart- 
broken way, not daring to look up. 

She went over to him #nd put her hand gently and caressingly on his 
unkempt head. 

‘* Frank,” she said, ‘‘I will atone to you for the past. I will marry you 
within the hour, if you wish; and with me you can begin life anew, for- 
saking the old ways and the old errors.” 

He raised his head and gave her a look of gratitude and adoration that 
went to her soul. Then, affecting to be overcome by the humiliation of 
his position and his own unworthiness, he glanced at his rags, as much as 
to say, ‘*‘ And these ?” 

She understood and smiled through her tears, in a reassuring way, as 
she said, ‘‘ Don’t think of ‘these.’ We can manage all that easily enough. 
They will soon, like your unhappiness, be cast into the past, there to re- 
main forever.” 

Taking her soft white hands in his grimy ones, he said, in a voice thrill- 
ing and compelling, ‘‘ Alice, I swear to you by everything that is sacred, 
by my life, by my hopes in this world and the next, by the memory of my 
dead sister whom we both loved, to live for you, to love you, to serve you, 
to be and to do whatever you wish me to be and to do; I swear to be faith- 
ful; to be honest and upright; to do good instead of evil—to be in all 
things what your husband should be.” Carried away by the ‘‘ blue lights” 
of the occasion, for the moment he almost meant every word he said. It 
seemed to him that he could do all he promised easily enough. And he 
even experienced something like a thrill of gratitude for the opportunity 
which fate had thrown in his way. 

Then a feeling of vanity took possession of him. It was a fine thing to 
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woo and win this woman in his rags, on the threshold of the penitentiary, 
as it were. It proved what he had always thought—that he was an extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and capable fellow. 

He would show her, too, that although in tatters, he could seem a man. 
Rising, he summoned all the self-assurance he was master of, and stood 
before her almost transfigured. Tall, self-possessed, and smiling, his frag- 
mentary garments only lent picturesque effect to his pose. ‘‘See, Alice,” 
he said, his eyes beaming with apparent joy, ‘‘ see; Iam already anew man.” 

She smiled back an answer, and then they set about making arrange- 
ments to dispose of the tramp and install Mr. Bascombe in his place. 

She explained how it could be done. In the parlor, with the other birth- 
day guests of her father, was the Rey. Mr. Markham. She could call him out, 
explain that she had arranged a surprise for everybody, and then she and 
Bascombe would step into the parlor and be married in the presence of the 
company. But first there must be a transformation-scene as to her 
Jiance’s garments. Nobody must ever know that he had come there a 
‘tramp. Nobody need ever know it. 

She conducted him to her father’s room, in the wardrobe of which was a 
new suit of clothes, which the father, being an invalid, had never worn, 
and, alas! probably never would wear. There she ordered him to make a 
toilet and return to her in the dining-room. 

Meantime she flew to change her own garments. This dark gown, she 
told herself, was not fitting attire for this, the supreme moment of her life. 
Hurriedly changing it for one of soft white, whose folds fell around her 
tall form, making her look like a Greek statue, she awaited her new-found 
lover with flaming cheeks and glistening eyes. 

He came forth a changed being outwardly. She looked at him with 
pride in her heart and joy in her face. 

Then, ah! past understanding is the heart of woman, the image of Dr. 
Sedgewick came and danced before her eyes and would not be banished. 
She seemed to see him more admirable and loveble than ever before; she 
seemed to be drawn toward him by some irresistible attraction. But, no; 
what sentimental folly was this? It was but pity for him, of course, be- 
cause she knew that he loved her, and in ten minutes more she would be 
Mrs. Bascombe. 

They were all ready. Alice moved toward the parlor to call out the Rev. 
Markham, and prepare for the dénowement. Glancing at Bascombe’s face 
as she passed she saw that he was deathly pale, and that his eyes were fixed 
on an opposite window in a shocked, dazed kind of stare. 

Looking in that direction, she saw what is always a startling thing, in 
fact or fiction—a face at the window. 

It was a man’s face, shaggy and ragged, and there was something in its 
expression which told that it had a reason for being there. 

At the same moment the outer door opened, a man entered, and touch- 
ing Bascombe on the arm, said, ‘* Ferdinand Basil, you are my prisoner.” 


rs My name is not Ferdinand Basil, and I am not your prisoner,” coolly . 


replied the accused man. 

At this instant a second man followed the first into the room. Both 
stepped back at this declaration, half convinced of its truth. 

Bascombe smiled with apparent unconeern. ‘‘I know not whom you 
are looking for, but my name is Frank Bascombe, and I am here to marry 
this lady after an engagement of ten years. You see, she is already 
dressed for the ceremony. Be kind enough not to dctain us.” 

They glanced at Alice’s white dress, and believed for a moment that he 
spoke the truth, 
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‘* Ask her,” said Bascombe, seeing that they hesitated. 

“Ts this true, madam? Is this man’s name Frank Bascombe, and 
are you about to marry him ?” 

‘*Tt is,” answered Alice, though she felt that her heart and her body 
had turned to stone. 

‘‘ When did he arrive here ?” questioned the sheriff, for it was he with 
his deputy. 

‘* About two hours ago,” she replied. 

‘* How did he come ?” asked the deputy. 

‘‘He arrived here walking,” she answered, her tongue cleaving to the 
roof of her mouth. 

‘Did he—did he then wear these clothes ?” questioned the sheriff. 

She made no answer. 

Bascombe sat in apparently calm contemplation of the scene, not at all 
disturbed. This almost reassured her. 

‘Look here, Mr. Sheriff,” said the deputy, going close to Bascombe and 
pointing to the scar on his eyebrow, and the one on his hand. ‘*‘ Here are 
some marks of identification. I think this is our man.” 

‘*Curse the scars,” roared Bascombe, and he seized hold of the deputy 
and was about to lay him low. 

‘* None of that,” said the sheriff, pointing a pistol at his head. 

‘*T suppose the game is up,” said Bascombe doggedly. ‘‘ There are two 
of you and Iam unarmed. If you refuse to be happy without me, I will 
be obliging and accompany you. [always was a popular fellow; but I 
candidly admit that I wish I were not quite so much in demand just now.” 

They slipped a pair of handcuffs on him, whereat he winced a little 
outwardly and swore roundly within. 

Alice looked on all this in shocked silence. She was like one waking 
out of a troubled dream. One more shock and she would be quite re- 
stored to consciousness. 

That shock was soon administered by the man whose hands were 
manacled. 

‘* Well, Miss Garnett,” he said, settling himself into his late evil char- 
acter, with something like comfort. ‘‘lam sorry not to be able to fulfill 
my engagement of marriage with you. I think I would make as good- 
looking a bridegroom as this grace-abandoned part of the country affords. 
And as for you—truly you look charming in that frock. It is a pity you 
are not to be a bride; and he laughed with a fiend’s pleasure at the 
hideous situation. 

‘*Let me give you a bit of advice: If you have any more old sweet- 
hearts roaming over the country, and one of them should stumble across 
you and begin to make love, don’t be in too much of a hurry to weep over 
him and do the reformatory business. Ten to one he has a wife in Natchez- 
under-the-Hill, or somewhere else;” and he laughed significantly at his own 
coarse wit. She stood speechless, immovable. 

He continued : ‘‘ You are a very gullible young woman. Permit me to 
explain that I recognized you several minutes before you revealed your- 
self to me. I saw that you were still sentimental over me, and I played the 
heart-broken and ruined lover for the sake of bettering my worldly cireum- 
stances, which are not to my taste just now. The truth is, my dear, I 
haven’t thought of you in years. For so rigid a moralist you are desper- 
ately romantic. I am greatly obliged to you for these clothes. They fit me 
capitally. Now, good-bye, my dear; I am afraid 1 shall never be able to 
fulfill that engagement of marriage. If you have any other lovers you had 
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better give an attentive ear when they woo, for you are no longer a child.” 
And he went out into his world of darkness and evil, and she sat down 
and wept——wept in pity for the ruined man who had just left her ; wept in 
gratitude for what she had escaped. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘© AN ABSOLUTELY PERFECT EVENING.” 


THE sound of carriage-wheels roused her. The doctor had come. She 
flew to the door as he was coming up the walk and stood there eager to 
welcome him, with eyes like stars and a bounding heart. 

It is the unexpected that always happens. The doctor never dreamed 
that happiness was awaiting him on the threshold of that open door. 

As he entered Alice Garnett laid both hands on his shoulders, and, look- 
ing fondly into his face, said: ‘‘ Dr. Sedgewick, I want to say ‘ Yes,’ in- 
stead of ‘ No,’ to that question you asked me under the tree this evening. 
T have loved you long ; but I was never,sure of it until half an hour ago.” 

‘*T am too thankful for the result to question the manner of your en- 
lightenment,” said the doctor, and—they shut the door. 

He whispered : ‘‘ You were right; this is an absolutely perfect evening.” 

Tt was all clear to Alice now. The unknown voice that had said, 
‘¢ Better marry the Doctor,” when Common-Sense, Doubt, and Truth coun- 
selled together at the gate a short time before, was the voice of Love, the 
mischievous god who had kept his real self so long concealed and let 
that disreputable imp, Infatuation, masquerade in his clothes. 

‘* Ah! you are all in white, Alice ; and how beautiful you are! Let me 
make a suggestion. » Please don’t think it impertinent. I have waited for 
you so long that I am superstitious about losing sight of you. Let us be 
married now—this evening. Is Rev. Mr. Markham here ?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, blushing crimson, as she remembered how near 
Mr. Markham had come to performing this service for her with another 
bridegroom. But she assented, and five ainutes later entered the parlor 
on the doctor’s arm, and was made Mrs. Sedgewick. 

High up in the heavens the moon was speeding along, making her usual 
good time as a traveller. Never had her face been more placid, more com- 
forting. As Leigh Hunt said of the faces of the dead: She looked as 
if she at last knew everything, and was profoundly at peace in consequence. 

Rapidly as she moved, she had nevertheless kept an eye on the farm- 
house which that night was the theatre of scenes so dramatic. She saw 
the sheriff and his deputy leave with their prisoner ; she saw Alice greet 
Dr. Sedgewick warmly on the threshold; and she knew all the rest without 
seeing. 

Then she soliloquized : ‘‘I saw how it was all going to end. I knew 
long ago that Bascombe was the wrong man. This girl deceived her own 
heart. Thousands of women do the same. She put the right man’s pic- - 
ture into the wrong man’s frame, and her heart became mystified. It is 
all right now. I wish poor, blind, struggling humanity could understand, 
as I do, that all the evils of life are very much such illusions as this poor 
girl has suffered from for so long.” 

Since then Dr. Sedgewick has often asked his wife why she changed her 
mind so suddenly that evening. 

‘* Perhaps I may tell you some time,” is her invariable answer. So far 
she has not told him. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The following books for sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postage 
paid, on receipt of price, by the publishers: 


AND A FORGETTING. By Jutian Hawrnorne. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


We give below the synopsis of what is considered, by competent judges, the 
most interesting and strongest story written by this Gyiea author. 


Fairfax Boardwine, a young man of poetic genius, haga Som a village a hundred miles 
from New York, publishes a volume of poems, of which he has great expectations. The 
volume, however, has but limited success. A young lady to whom he is betrothed, Mary 
Sault, sympathizes deeply with his disappointment, and cherishes a profound belief in 
his genius. Though not herself inclined to poetry, her intense interest in the matter on 
his account causes her to dream a charming story, which, on awaking, she notes down, 
thinking it might suggest a m to him, He writes a poem on this basis, and it is 
accepted by a New York publisher, Mr. Cartaux. Fairfax goes to New York to superin- 
tend its appearance. There he becomes acquainted with Mrs. Cartaux, the publisher’s 
wife, a beautiful and fascinating woman of society, who is indifferent to her husband, but 
is attracted by the poet. The poem is printed and achieves great and immediate success. 
Fairfax, forgetting that he owes all this to Mary, takes all the glory to himself, and, 
moreover, allows himself to become infatuated with Mrs. Cartaux. Mary, remaining at 
home, is wholly unsuspicious of this. Mrs. Cartaux suggests that Fairfax dramatize the 
poem (the title of which is “ A Dream and a Forgetting”). He does so, accepting her sug- 
gestions as to alterations, etc.,and she attends rehearsals with him; it is produced ata. 
fashionable theater, and results in disastrous failure; Fairfax appears before the curtain, 
and is hooted and pelted by the exasperated audience. He and Mrs. Cartaux have 
arranged to elope together the next day; but this turn of fortune disgusts her with him. 
A mutual acquaintance bears a message from him to her; she receives it contemptuously, 
but ——— an interview with Fairfax that afternoon. Meanwhile, friends have 
brought Mary to the city, and the situation is revealed to her. The concluding chapters 
show the manner in which she accepts the news, and how she deals with her lover and 
with Mrs, Cartaux. 


THE ROMANCE OF A QUIET WATERING PLACE. An Extraordi- 

nary Study of Human Nature. By Nora WarpeELL. 12mo. Cloth $1.00. Paper 
covers, 50 cents. With thirty beautiful illustrations by Graves. e 

A very pretty book, readable, enjoyable and interesting. No American novel has 

so beautifully illustrated. The authoress has dared in this book to make the 

entrancingly exciting plot turn upon a phase of human nature never before dealt with 


inthe English language. She has set forth in a manner which is delicately pretty, a side 
of life which is the most readily attacked and most hardly defended. 


THE LONE GRAVE OF THE SHENANDOAH. By Donn Purr. 
12me. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

Donn Piatt never wrote an uninteresting line. This book contains his best stories; 

each one shews the character of the author—a true, loving and lovable man. Any man 


. With such a vast an varied experience as that of Col. Piatt could have written wonder- 
fully interesting stories, but it take genius to write tales as delightful as these. 
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A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. By E. DeLancey Pizrson. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A dramatic novel, in which the humbngs of society, the arrogance of wealth, and the 
pains and privations of the poor, are described by a realistic pen. 
The plot is striking and highly original ; the interest begins in the first chapter, and 
1s sustained to the end. 
The leading characters have been drawn from real life, and the minor are composite 
photographs of the parasites who prey on society and follow in the wake of wealth. It ig 
‘one of those books that the reader sits up almost all night to finish. 


: IS WAY AND HER WILL. A Pen and Ink Miniature of Eastern 
Society. By A. X. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


This remarkable work, of which the authorship has been sedulously concealed, even 
‘from its publishers, consists of pen pictures of half a dozen social leaders in New York 
society, who are painted with a fidelity and impartiality which become, at times, start- 
ling. As a study of diversified character it reminds one of Balzac, and as a story of 
modern society it is unsurpassed. At the same time, it is a novel in every acceptation of 
the term ; both the dramatic and the love interests are sustained to the end. 


ENTS IN OUR ROBES. By Mrs. Franx Lesuiz. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper covers, 50 cents. 


A brilliant review of modern society and manners, by one of their most noted expon- 
ents. Sparkling sketches and essays of modern life, invested with all the charm of wit, 
raillery, sentiment and spontaneity which a cultured woman of the world might be ex- 
pected to bestow upon such a subject. “ Rents in Our Robes” is a book that helps no less 
than it entertains; and perhaps no better idea of its charm can be conveyed, than in 
saying that the author has put a great deal of herself into the work. 


AND OTHER POEMS. By Etta ter WItcox, author 
of “ Poems of Passion.” With photogravure portrait of the author. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.00. 

“Maurine” is the most sustained of all the poetic efforts of Ella Wheeler. In addi- 
tion to this longer poem, this beautiful volume contains a large number of those brief, 
bright poems which first attracted public attention to Ella Wheeler, and which, in addi: 
tion to “ Poems of Passion,” have made her name “ familiar in our mouths as household 
words.” 


OLITICAL ORATORY OF EMERY A. STORRS, FROM LINCOLN 
TO GARFIFLD. By Isaac E. Apams. 12mo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


These orations cover twenty of the most eventful years of the nation’s life, and are 
not only valuable for their matchless eloquence, but as a xvich contribution to American 
history. They show the speaker to have had a masterly grasp of every subject he under- 
took to discuss. Every oration is rich in — illustration, full of important declara- 
tion of political principles, and sparkling throughout with genuine wit. It will be found 
to be an invaluable aid to those who are called upon to deliver political addresses. 
Indeed, no one can be thoroughly posted on the stirring political events of the last twenty 
years without reading Mr. Storrs’ orations. 


IFE AND LABOR; OR, CHARACTERISTICS OF MEN OF IN 

DUSTRY, CULTURE AND GENIUS. By Samuen Sizes, LL.D., Author of “Self 
Help,” “‘ Duty,” “Thrift” and “Character.” 12mo. Bound in cloth, $1.00. 

Four better books for boys were never written than those comprised in the “Self 


Help” series. “Life and Labor” is a step in advance, and meets the young man on the 
= of life, and offers words of wisdom to guide him along the path of early maa: 
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HE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. By Enear Satrus, 
Author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadventure,” “The Philosophy of Disenchantment,” 
“Balzac,” etc. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


Will live in literature with such immortal 
creations as “ Henry Esmond,” “ David Cop- 
perfield,” etc., etc.—Palladium, Oswego. 

But though any adjective would suit it 
better than “ delightful,” the strongest novel 
of the past twelvemonth is Edgar Saltus’ 
“The Truth About Tristrem Varick.” Our 
admiration for the perfection of its style, 
the brilliancy of its epigrams, and the ex- 
quisite art with which the story has been 
handled is unbounded.—Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine. 

Mr. Edgar Saltus goes in heavily for the 
sensational. He is a bright wit, and he has 


ORTY YEARS ON THE RAIL. 


put in practice, most profitably, his knowl- 
edge of the fact that what readers—the 
many who read for amusement—want now- 
adays is to be distinctly shocked. The point 
on which the story hangs—an incident for 
the woman, a tragedy for the man—is one 
which we are pleased to think improbable, 
and is at any rate not discussed in mixed 
companies.— The Argonaut, San Francisco. 

And yet we hold to the belief that Mr. 
Saltus is one of the most brilliant young 
Writers alive, and he is morbid because he 
is young and brilliant and finds it pays to 
be pessimistic.— Philadelphia Press. 


Reminiscences of a Veteran Conductor. 


By Cuarves B. Georce. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


“No railroad man in the West has had more active or eventful experiences in train 


life.’ —Chicago Evening Journal. 
“A very interesting book.”— Wisconsin. 


“He tells it all in a very chatty, agreeable style.”—Official Railway Guide. 


r IS THE LAW. A Story of Marriage and Divorce in New York. By 


Tuomas EpGar WILLSON. 


“Ttisthe Law” is a unique novel, showing 
the complex muddle our divorce laws are 
in. It is strong meat, dished up in a fearless 
manner.—I’ree Press, Detroit. 

The author opens his plot with the daring 
situation for which he also produces New 
York law, of a girl of 12 married at her 
mother’s deathbed, and by her mother’s in- 
junction, to the girl’s uncle—the mother’s 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


brother. The enormities of medieval ec- 
clesiasticism and royalty in marrying 
princely wards, in similar scandalous fash- 
ion as to age and consanguinity, had no 
stronger sanction, the author contends, than 
that to be found in our 19th century State 
law. The book is quite clever in other ways 
also, but even more audacious, perhaps, than 
clever.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


HE LAND OF THE NIHILISTS; RUSSIA. By W. E. Curtis. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.00. With over 100 illustrations. 


This is a guide book of Russia, fully descriptive of that remarkable country. Written 
by an American journalist who has traveled through it, and is as fascinating as a novel. 


HE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE FREE LIST, as Contained in Act of March 3, 1883; also, The Hawaiian 
Reciprocity Treaty, and Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 


12mo. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


PoEM 


OF PASSION. By Extra WHEELER, author of “ Maurine” and other 


poems. (27th edition.) The most salable Book of Poems published this century. 


Small 12mo. Red Cloth, $1.00. 


No book during the last ten years has created so genuine a sensation as “Poems of 
Passion.” It required no common courage to write so boldly and so plainly of the great 


passion of love. 


Apart from these distinctive poems the volume is rich in exquisite 


strains that will insure Ella Wheeler a permanent place among American poets. 
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H ENRY WARD BEECHER, Christian Philosopher, Pulpit Orater, Patriot 
and Philanthropist. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


This volume contains carefully classified selections of Mr. Beecher’s views on Religion, 
Social and Political Affairs; His Remarkable Utterances on Evolution; Selections from 
his Prayers and from the Plymouth Hymn Book ; Communion Sabbath at Plymouth 
Church; Great Speech in London; Sermon on Lincoln; Last Sermon in Plymouth 
Church ; Beecherisms, Eulogies, etc., etc. With a biographical sketch by Thomas W. 
Handford. Illustrated by True Williams. 


HE CONFESSIONS OF ASOCIETY MAN. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. Illus - 
trated. 


“The Confessions of a Society Man” can hardly be called a book for young girls, 
though the publisher’s prospectus declares it to be free of one immoral word. Also itis 
difficult to determine whether it is the work of a man or of a woman. Rumor has it that 
the author is a young lawyer, very prominent in the society of Philadelphia; at least, the 
scene is laid there at first, and later on vibrates between the Quaker City, New York, and 
the fashionable summer resorts. Whoever the author is, he abandons generalizations, 
and confines himself strictly to facts. He goes into details with a calm composure which 
pag takes away one’s breath. Born to good social position, wealthy, educated partially 
in Europe, good looking, well dressed, and well mannered, and utterly given over to 
frivolities, he is the familiar type of the reckless man of society.—New York World. 


HE POLITICS OF LABOR. By Puitirs Tompson, 1 vol., 12mo, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


This book will mark an epoch in Ameri- standard literature of the times.—Opinion, 
can thought. It is fully up with the times. Rockland. 
* * ¥* JItis the prophet of the New Era. This book is enlightening and inspiring; 
—The People, R. I. every thoughtful man and woman sho 
One of the most valuable works drawn read it.— Tribune, Junction City. 
out by current discussions on social and Mr. Thompson presents the whole ques 
economical questions, and one that is sure tion of land and labor reform as clearly as 
to take a high place in the permanent and could be desired.—Mail, Chicago. 


RINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; OR, THE FAIRY BRIDE OF 
CROTON LAKE. By Mrs. Nites H. MacNamara. 1 vol., illustrated. Cloth, $1.00. 


This is a genuine American fairy tale, The story is well told, and cleverly illus- 
and, so far as we can remember, the firstand trated in strong and delicate pen and i 
only one that can lay claim to the title— drawings.—Brooklyn Eagle. 

Daily Times, Troy, N. Y. A dainty little volume, describing the 

It is fanciful and fresh, and: written out fate and fortunes of a fairy bride.—TZime- 


delightfully —Philadelphia Press. Democrat, New Orleans. 


MES AMOURS; POEMS, PASSIONATE AND PLAYFUL. By Seima 


Doxaro. 1 vol., small quarto, illustrated, $1.25. 


This is one of those books that it is im- good laugh over them, gives some of them 
possible adequately to describe. It is ex- to the public with interpolated comments 
tremely lively and entertaining. The book The Argus. 
is certainly bound to become popular, if These verses are full of spirit and life, 
only for its entire uniqueness.—Baltimore and the merry mood plays and sings 
American. between the lines like the contented stream- 

Selina Doloro, a charming actres:, re- let between wind-swept hillsides.— Albany 
ceives a number of poems, some passivnate, Journal. 
some playful, and having enjoyed many a 
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PUBLICATIONS 


SHES OF THE FUTURE; THE SUICIDE OF SYLVESTER GRAY. 


By Epwarp Heron-ALLEN. 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. ‘ 


Is the work of a very vigorous and culti- men, until at last he meets a beautiful 
vated pen, as well as of a deep thinking and princess who adores him, but whom he 
fervid brain —Brooklyn Eagle. cannot convince of hissincerity. This is his 

It is all about a sweet, morbid and fasci- punishment for a crime he committed in his 
nating young man named Sylvester Gray, youth. Mr. Edward Heron-Allen should . 
who wanders about the world winning the persevere in fiction.—Chicago Tribune. 
love of women and earning the envy of 


IVORCED. A Novel. By Vinton Dau cren, author of 
“ Lights and Shadows of Life,” “South Sea Sketches,” “A Washington Winter,” 
“Memoirs of Admiral Dahlgren,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 


This is a masterly discussion of one of the burning questions of the age, dealt with 
according to the logic of facts. The plot ismost ingenious. The characters are sketched 
with a powerful hand.— Tribune. 


4 TRUTH ABOUT ALCOHOL. By Roserr ALExanpeER Gunn, M.D. 
Square 32mo. Cloth, 40 cents. 


There is much common sense in “The Truth About Alcohol.” The author is a 
well-known New York physician, who has made a specialty of the subjec* of stimulants. 
He demonstrates by conclusive evidence that spirits are of great value in many cases, 
and that the temperance advocates willfully pervert the teal, Increasing age brings 
with it less capacity for enduring mental strain and worry, and spirits act as a recupera- 
tive influence. The same is true in regard to taking of wine or liquors by brain-workers 
with their meals. Digestion is aided and the lassitude so frequently experienced is 
removed. The little book demands a wide circulation, as it contains information vouched 
for by the best medical authorities, both here and abroad, which is of great practical 
value.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


HY WE ARE DEMOCRATS; OR, THE PRINCIPLES AND 

POLICIES OF THE AMERICAN DEMOCRACY. ByS.S. Broom. Containing 

a concise statement of the leading principles of the Democratic party of the United States, 

as taught by the Fathers of the Republic, enunciated in the National Platforms, and 

proclaimed by representative Democrats from the foundation of the Government to the 
present day. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents, 


ANCROFT’S HISTORY OF THE COLONIZATION OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Georae Bancrorr. Two vols.in one. 12mo. Illustrated. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

_, Since Ranke’s death George Bancroft is the greatest living historian. The American 
#itizen who has not read his history of the United States is a poor patriot, or an unfor- 
tunately ignorant person. We fear there are too many of them as there are of those 
who have never even read the constitution of their country. It is not too late for these 
delinquents to buy a copy of this great book and learn something that will be of interest 
and profit the remainder of their lives —The Churchman. 


* aputhaber YEARS A QUEEN; OR, GREAT BRITAIN UNDER QUEEN 
VICTORIA. By Mrs. KatHertne Hopce. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


_ Justin McCarthy’s “History of Our Own Times” is deservedly the most popular 
history of our times. It has passed the Rubicon and is now an interesting classic. 
“Greater Britain under Queen Victoria,” which should be the title of “ Fifty Years a 
Queen,” is less pretentious to the above masterpiece, but it is a succinct, concise and 
accurate account of the history of the past fifty years. Those who do not care to give 
the time to the larger history will find this book a valuable substitute——London Academy. 
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T= STORY OF MANON LESCAUT. From the French of L’Abbe 


Pravost, A new translation, hy Aprayr W, Gunpry, from the French edition of 
1753, with over 200 full-page and other illustrations, by the great French artist, Maurice 
Leloir, and others. Reproduced by photogravure, wood engraving and photo-engraving 
processes from the superb edition de luxe, published in Paris in 1885. 4to. Cloth, extra 
gold and red, in a neat box, $3.00. [N.B.—The price of the French edition, with same 
engravings, is $20.]: 


EW STORIES FROM AN OLD BOOK. (Biblical Characters with 

Modern Titles.) By Rev. H. L. Hammonp (“Laurens”), with an introduction by 

Rey. John H. Vincent, D. D., Chancellor of Chautauqua University, with 25 original 

full-page illustrations by True W. Williams. Small 4to, full gilt edges, $2.50. 12mo. 
edition, $1.50. 


PAINTERS OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Eprra Heaty, 


Illustrated by 25 original copperplate engravings, or choice masterpieces of the 
leading Italian painters, executed in the highest style of art by the famous French 
engraver, M. De Mare. Small 4to. Richly bound, extra cloth, gold title and ornamenta- 
tion, $5.00. Full morocco, $4.00. Cloth, school edition, $1.25. 


OW PRIVATE GEO. W. PECK PUT DOWN THE REBELLION; 
’ OR, THE FUNNY EXPERIENCES OF A RAW RECRUIT (40th thousand), 
with 16 full-page illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, black and gold, $1.00. Paper covers, 
50 cents. 


ILL NYE’S CHESTNUTS, OLD AND NEW. The Latest Gathering. 
A Fountain of Perpetual Merriment. Richly illustrated. By Williams, Opper and 
Hopkins. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, $9.00; 3 vols., 12mo, half 

calf, $9.00. 
To speak at this late day in praise of Irving’s “Life of Washington,” would be like 


painting marble or gilding refined gold. No American library, public or private, is com- 
plete without this work. This is a new edition, printed from new plates, at a very 


- moderate price. 


- MISERABLES. By Vicror Hugo. 1 vol., large 12mo, $1.50; the 

same on heavy paper in 3 vols., 12mo, cloth, $4.50; 3 vols., 12mo, half morocco, 
$9.00 ; 3 vols., 12mo, half calf, $9.00. Illustrated. 

“Les Miserables” is universally admitted to be the great masterpiece of Victor 


Hugo, that brightest literary light of modern France. This book, once carefully read, will 
never be forgotten. The study of it is an education. 


MILE’S SELF-HELP SERIES. Self-help, Duty, Character, Thrift. 4 vols. . 
12mo, cloth, extra, black and gold, in neat box, $4.00. 


No more helpful, encouraging books for boys have ever been written than the Self- 
help Series. By illustration and anecdote the author wins the attention of the youthful 
reader and keeps it to the end, enforcing the great lessons of life in a pleasant and enter- 
taining manner. This set of books forms a most suitable birthday gift or Christmas 
present to young people in their early formative years. 
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PUBLICHTIONS 


THE EVERY-DAY COOK BOOK. By Miss E. Newt. 12mo. Bound 


in oilcloth ; strong and durable for kitchen use. $1.00. 


This cook book is really a cook book for every day. It is one of the best friends a 

oung housekeeper can have. It will not only help the cook on feast days and festivals, 

but on every day of the year. Its great features may be summed up in these three 
words: economical, reliable, practical. 


ENNYSON’S BIRTHDAY BOOK. 32mo. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


A charming book for a birthday gift, with extracts from Tennyson’s most popular 
ms for every day in the year; and a blank space for every day for the autograph of 
iends. 


OMPLETE ESSAYS OF LORD BACON. With notes of Joszerpa DrvgEy, 
Cloth, gilt, $1.00, 


These stately contributions to the practical Laan: 94 of life have no rivals in mod- 
ern literature. As good wine mellows with age, so these essays have increased their 
influence by the lapse of centuries. 


ENECA’S MORALS: On a Happy Life, Benefits, Anger, Clemency. 
Translated by Sir Robert L. Estrange. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Seneca’s romantic life was passed in the most eventful years of Ancient Rome. The 
moral sentiments*he gave utterance to in those old days are just as applicable to life in 
the old age of the nineteenth century, as to life when Rome was mistress of the world. 


DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND PHYSICAL. By 
HERBERT SPENCER. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


The name of Herbert Spencer on the title page of a book is an assurance that every 

page of that book will be well worth careful study. In these four chapters—I. What 

owledge is of Most Worth? II. Intellectual Education. III. Moral Education. IV. 
Physical Education — Mr. Spencer has taught the world what education really means. 


THOUSAND A YEAR. By Samurt Warren, B. C. L. ‘1 vol, 
large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


_ Nearly half a century has passed away since this book was first published, and yet. 
with the exceptions of Dickens and Thackeray, no writer has ever given a more faithf 
portraiture of English life and manners than Samuel Warren in his marvelous story of the 
upsand downs of Mr. Tittlebat Titmouse. The book is brimful of wit, and is as health- 
ful as it is merry. 


J” LIBERTY. By Joun Sruarr Mitt. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


Mill “ On Liberty ” has come to be justly regarded as one of the most priceless 
classics of the literature of Freedom. The whole philosophy of liberty is dealt with in 
oad as brief chapters of this treatise. Every lover of freedom should be master of this 


RAITS AND STORIES OF THE IRISH PEASANTRY. By Witt 
CartETon. Large 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This portly volume of-979 pages is brimful, from first to last, of genuine Irish humor. 
Mr. Carleton is most happy in his delineation of the characteristics of the Irish race; 
Whose geniality and wit, whose patient endurance of many wrongs have won for them 
the sympathy and admiration of the world. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


ILLIAM GILMORE SIMMS’ COMPLETE WORKS. Library edition, 
17 vols., cloth, $20.00. 


The area over which the literary work of Mr. Simms has extended shows untiring 
patience, as the following list indicates : 


I. The Partisan: A Romance of the IX. Richard Hurdis: A Tale of Alabama, 


Revolution. X. Border Beagles: A Tale of Misgis. 
II. Mellichampe: A Legend of the San- 5 
tee XI. Charlemont: A Tale of Kentucky, 


III. Katharine Walton ; or, The Rebel of XII. Beauchampe; or, The Kentucky 


Dorchester. Tragedy. 
IV. The Scout; or, The Black Riders of XIII. Confession; or, The Blind Heart. 
the Congaree. XIV. The Yemassee: A Romance of South 
V. Woodcraft; or, The Hawks about the Carolina. 
Dovecote. XV. Southward, Ho! A Spell of Sun 
VI. The Forayers; or, The Raid of the shine. 
Dog a XVI. The Wigwam and Cabin. 
VII. Eutaw: A Sequal to the Forayers. XVII Vasconselos: A Romance of the 
VIII. Guy Rivers: A Tale of Georgia. New World. 


One of the most pleasant and effective ways of eres Sy yer with the roman- 
tic history of the various portions of this great country is by the study of the works of 
William Gilmore Simms. ; 


RELAND SINCE THE UNION. 1800-1886. By Justin H. McCarruy, 
M.P. 1 vol., large, 12mo, $1.50." 


_. This is a series of well written sketches reciting the leading events of Irish history 
from 1798 to the current time. There are few men better fitted to write such a history 
than the author. It is not intended as an exhaustive, or even complete history, buta 
series of pen pictures which will give the student a clear insight into the merits of the 
political questions now occupying such large space in the minds of the friends of Ireland. 


W ORKS OF REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S. Canon of West 


minster. 
SEEKERS AFTER GOD. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRISTIANITY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Canon Farrar has won for himself great renown, both in the old world and the new. 
He is one of those fine spirits whose name will be linked in coming years with such men 
as George Herbert, Jeremy Taylor and John Keble. The two works above named should 
have a place in the library of every Christian scholar and student. 


HE KENTUCKY COOKERY BOOK. A Book for Housewives. By 
Mrs. Perer A. Wuite. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 


’ The recipes of this book have all been carefully tested by the author. The book is 
not a book of experiments, but of recipes tried and proved. The work has become quite 
popular, and is now in its fourth edition. The special feature of this book is seen in the 
care with which the author has given the exact proportions necessary for the working 
out of each recipe. , 


1 Win THOUSAND AND TEN CHOICE QUOTATIONS —In Poetry 


and Prose, from the master minds of all ages. Arranged for daily use by THomas 
Hanprorp. 12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 


This is a book especially for the thoughtful. Its compilation has been the pleasant 
work of many years. The arrangement of these quotations in daily portions—a page for 
every day in the year—suggests that this book is eminently suitable for daily use by those 
who love to nurture heart and mind with great and noble thoughts. The body needs its 
daily food, and in this volume a daily mental repast is offered to the reader. Ten minutes 
each morning spent in the perusal of the page for the day will supply the mind with 
material for wise musings through all the day. 
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EMORIES OF THE MEN WHO SAVED THE UNION, Lincoln, 
Stanton, Chase, Seward, Gen. Thomas, etc., with new portraits. By Donn Parr. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top, illustrated, $1.50. Paper covers, 25 cents. 


This is one of the ablest books on the Every word of the volume is thoroughly 
war, and will create a sensation.— Times. readable, and no one who begins it will lay 
Very few men had the opportunity of it aside without going to the end.—The 
knowing the inside history of the war as American, Baltimore. 
wellas Mr. Piatt.—Courier, New Haven. 


TUDIES IN SOCIAL LIFE. A review of the Principles, Practices and 
Problems of Society. Ry Grorce C. Lorimer, LL.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

No one can read this book without that show the author to be a man thoroughly 
obtaining a better insight into problems abreast of the times.—Chicago News. 
underlying the social fabric.—Chicago Her? The author’s fairness of discussion ahd 
ald. clearness of treatment commend the work 

The lectures are marked by a breadth of to a careful reading.— Binghamton 
thought, and a minuteness of observation lican. 


| Tipmaptag MODEL SPEAKER, for Platform, School and Home, arranged 

on an entirely new plan, providing programmes for Twelve Evening Entertain- 
ments; Selections suitable for Juvenile Gatherings; Brief Responses to Encores; 
Addresses for Weddings, Presentations, Farewells and Welcomes. Compiled by Thomas 
W. Handford. (16th edition.) 12mo. Cloth, gold and black, $1.25. 


eee renee AND PROGRESS. By Sister Frances M. Crarg, the 
Nun of Kenmare., 1 vol., 12mo. Paper covers, 50 cents. 

The good sister alternately deals effective blows against Mr. George’s impracticabilities 

and urges upon the rich, alike ecclesiastical as lay, the inauguration of true anti-poverty 


from the top of society. * * * The author evidently thinks religion more of a remedy 
for poverty than science.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


MA’ AND LABOR. A Series of Short and Simpte Studies. By Cyrus 
Exper. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 50 cents. 


So excellent a manual of sound, eco- ina most attractive manner.—Philadelphia 
nomic a ought to be widely circu- Evening Bulletin. 
ated. * * * It isnota book written by Mr. Elder’s book is a compound of sound 
a capitalist nor by a workingman. But it argument, apt illustration, noble sentiment, 
gives good advice to all classes, and gives it and vigorous language.— Inter Ocean, Chicago. 


A BOSTON GIRL. At Boston, Bar Harbor and Paris. By Rev. Arruur 
Swaze. 1 vol.,12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 

Those who read “A Boston Girl” will Those who are pining. for an original 

like it, and those who do not read it will, if American novel will be gratified upon read- 


they only knew it, miss spending an agree- ing this volume.—Kansas City Times. 
able hour or two.—San Francisco Call. 


PRINCESS SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. The deserted daughter of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert. 1 vol.,12mo. Paper covers, illustrated, 50 cents. 


The authoress asserts in the most emphatic way, that she is Sophia-ddelaide, Princess 
Royal of England and Duchess of Saxony, and that she was born in Windsor Castle, on 
November 21, 1840, that her father was Prince Albert Edward of Germany, and that her 
mother is Queen Victoria. The portrait of the author printed in the volume bears an 
unmistakable resemblance to Queen Victoria.—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF; WHAT IT DOES FOR US, 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 


12MO. CLOTH. $1.00. 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 


e This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the country, 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with the 
message of President Cleveland. But for the fact that the General’s work was in 
print before the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it 


to defend the President’s position on the Tariff. 


The position of Mr. Blaine’s “ Twenty Years in Congress” is taken up, his assertions 


upon the Tariff analyzed, criticised, and made to furnish their own refutation. 

The arrangement of' the subject is in a most convenient form, and renders, what is 
usually considered a most abstruse subject, easy of comprehension. It will serve asa 
Tariff primer for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 


TABLE OF 


Preface. 


General Effect of Protection. Effect of Protection on Farmers. 
Effect of Protection on Labor in Protected Indus- 


of Protection on the Wages of Labor. 
tries. Our Pauper Labor. 


Protection on Manufacturers. Free Raw Material. 


Conclusion. 


Effect of Protection — Unprotected Labor. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction. Historical Sketch of Tariff Legislation in the United States. 


Home Market. Effect 


Effect. of 


ood, Coal and Iron. Monopolies, 


ENDORSEMENTS. 


The form as well as the substance of the 
book is most admirable, and I have seen 
nothing surpassing it for use in the great 
work of spreading the truth among the 
people.—Don M. Dickinson, Postmaster-Gen’l. 

This is a timely publication; it presents 
very clearly one of the issues now before 
the country, and I am confident will accom- 
plish great good.—A. E. Stevenson, First- 
Assistant Postmaster-General. 

This book shows profound thought and 
exhaustless research on the tariff issue.— 
Edward Lane, M. C. 

It is a work of great interest, and espe- 
cially valuable at this time.— Wm. M. 
Springer, M. C. 

It is an able and logical exposition of the 
injustice and delusions of the protective 
theory. The work is timely, and a ver 
valuable contribution to the literature of 
tariff reform.—R. W. Townshend, M. C. 

I notice that this book is receiving great 
commendation. It is bottomed upon funda- 


‘mental truth, and I wish that its facts and 


arguments may be in the hands and minds 


of every citizen called upon this year to vote 
upon the great economic questions of sur 
plus and tariffi— Gen. John C. Black, Com- 
missioner of Pensions. 

It is a capital piece of work, which will 
do excellent service.—R. R. Bowker, Honor- 
ary Secretary American Free Trade League. 

t strikes me as being the best presenta- 
tion of the tariff, with its incidental ques 
tions, that I have seen. It is easily under- 
stood, and would be a great advantage to 
the press of our state.—James H. Rice, State 
Auditor of Indiana. 

We take pleasure in giving this work our 
hearty indorsement, and recommend that 
local committees and clubs assist in extend. 
ing its circulation among the voters of 
Illinois.—State Democratic Central Committee 
of Illinois. 

I think General Lieb’s work on the Pro- 
tective Tariff admirably adapted for cam- 
paign use in the coming presidential con- 
test.—I. M. Weston, Chairman Democratic 
Central Committee of Michigan and President 
Democratic Association of the Northwest. 
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BELFORD, CLARKE & CO’S 


LIST OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


CAXTON EDITION, 
200 VOLUMES. 


PRINTED ON GOOD PAPER FROM CLEAR TYPE, AND TASTEFULLY BOUND IN CLOTH, 
WITH INK AND GOLD DESIGN. 
s 


PRICE, 75 CENTS PER VOLUME. 


WORKS OF ADVENTURE. 


Adventures Among The Indians. By W.H. 
Kingston. 

Beauchampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Border Beagles. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Cast Up By The Sea. By Sir Samuel Baker. 

Charlemont. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Confession. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Deep Down. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Deerslayer (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 

Don Quixote. By Miguel Cervantes. 

Erling, The Bold. By R. M. Ballantyne. 

Eutaw. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Fire Brigade (The). By R.M. Ballantyne. 

Forayers (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Giant Raft (The). By Jules Verne. 


Guy Rivers. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Hunting In e Great West. By G. O. 
Shields. 


Katharine Walton. B. W. Gilmore Simms. 
Last of The Mohicans (The). By Fenimore 


Cooper. 
Mellichampe. By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Mysterious Island (The). By Jules Verne. 
Partisan (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 
Pathfinder (The). By Fenimore Cooper. 
Perilous Adventures By Land and Sea. By 
John Frost, LL.D. 


Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. By Sir Samuel 
W. Gilmore Simms. 


_ Baker. 

Richard Hurdis. B 

Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe? 

Scout (The). By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Secret Dispatch (The) By James Grant. 

Southward Ho! By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Spy (The).. By Fenimore say sl 

Family Robinson. By Wyss and Mon- 

jeu. 

Thrilling Scenes Among The Indians. By 
T. M. Newson. 

Tour of The World in Eighty Days. By 
Jules Verne. 


Twenty Thousand Leagues Under The Sea. 
By Jules Verne. 

Vasconselos. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Woodcraft. By W. Gilmore Simms. 

Wigwam and Cabin (The). By W. Gilmore 
Simms. 

Young Foresters (The). By W. H. Kingston. 

Yemasse. By W. Gilmore Simms. 


DETECTIVE STORIES. 


File 113. By Emile Gaboriau. 

Gilded Clique (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
In Peril Of His Life. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Lerouge Case (The). By Emile Gaboriau. 
Monsieur Lecog. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Mystery of Orcival. By Emile Gaboriau. 
Other People’s Money. By Emile Gaboriau. 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Alhambra. By Washington Irving. 

Astoria. By Washington Irving. 

Crown of Wild Olive and Queen of The Air. 
By John Ruskin. 

Ethics of The Dust and A Joy Forever. By 
John Ruskin. 

Heroes and Hero Worship. By Thomas 
Carlyle. 

Sartor Resartus. By Thomas Carlyle. 

Sesame and Lilies and Unto This Last. By 
John Ruskin. 

Sketch Book. By Washington Irving. 


ETIQUETTE, ETC. 


Complete Letter Writer. By Thomas W. 
andford. 
Ladies’ Etiquette. 
Ladies’ Family Physician. By Pye Henry 
- Chavesse. 
Needles and Brushes, Embroidery and 
Fancy Work. 
Stoddard’s Readings and Recitations. By 
R. H. and Elizabeth Stoddard. 
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FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 


ZEsop’s Fables. 100 illustrations. 

Andersen’s Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian 
Andersen. 

Arabian Nights (The). 

Grimm’s Popular Tales. By the Brothers 


Grimm. 
Gulliver’s Travels and Baron Munchausen. 
By Dean Swift and R. E. Raspe. 


FICTION. 


Adam Bede. By George Eliot. 

Admiral’s Ward. By Mrs. Alexander. 
Airy Fairy Lilian. By “The Duchess.” 

All In A Garden Fair. By Besantand Rice. 
Arundel Motto (The). By Mary Cecil Hay. 
Beauty’s Daughters. By “The Duchess.” 
Belinda. By Rhoda Broughton. 

Beyond Pardon. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Broken Wedding Ring (A). By Bertha M. 


Clay. 
Called ack and Dark Days. By Hugh Con- 


way. 

Cardinal Sin By 
Children of The Abbey. By Maria Roche. 
Daughter of Heth (A). By Wm. Black. 
Doris. By “The Duchess.” 

Dora Thorne. By Bertha M. Clay. 

Dick’s Sweetheart. By “The Duchess.” 
Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 

~~ Atonement (The). By Bertha M. 


ay. 
East Lynne. By Mrs. Henry Wood. 
Eugene Aram. By Bulwer Lytton. 

By Benjamin Disraeli. 

Faith and Unfaith. By “The Duchess.” 
Felix Holt. By George Eliot. 

For Lilias. By Rosa N. ar 

Green Pastures and Picadilly. By Wm. 


Black. 
Great Expectations. By Chas. Dickens. 
Heart and Science. By Wilkie Collins. 
Henry Esmond. By Wm. M. or 
esperate Victory. By Mrs. 
yne. 
Her Mother’s Sin. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Ione Stewart. By Miss E. Linn Linton. 
Ishmaelite (An). By Miss M. E. Braddon. 
Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. By Miss Mulock. 
Kenelm Chillingly. By Bulwer Lytton. 
King Arthur. oo Mulock. 
King Solomon’s Mines. By H. Rider Hag- 


rd. 

Ladies Lindores. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
7 Audley’s Secret. By Miss M. E. Brad- 

on. 
Lady Branksmere. By “The Duchess.” 
Love Works Wonders. By Bertha M. Clay. 
Macleod of Dare. By Wm. Black. 
Madcap Violet. 7 m. Black. 
Maid of Athens. By Justin McCarthy. 
Mental Struggle (A). By “The Duchess.” 


ae and Her Bridesmaids. By Julia 
tretton. 

Mill on the Floss. By George Eliot, 

Molly Bawn. By “The Duchess.” - 

Mrs. Geoffrey. By Duchess.” 

New Magdalen (The). By Wilkie Collins, 
Old Myddelton’s Money. By Mary Cecil 


Hay. 

Oliver Twist. By Charles Dickens. 

Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens, 

Parisians (The). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Paul and Virginia, Rasselas and Vicar of 
Wakefield. By St. Pierre, Johnson and 
Goldsmith. 

Phantom Fortune. By Miss M. E. Braddon, 

Phyllis. By “The Duchess.” 

Portia; or, By Passions Rocked. By “The 
Duchess.” 

Princess of Thule (A). By Wm. Black. 

Repented at Leisure. By Bertha M. Clay, 

Romola. By George Eliot. 

Rossmoyne. By “The Duchess.” 

Shandon Bells. By Wm. Black. 

She. By H. Rider Haggard. 

Strange Story (A). By Bulwer Lytton. 

Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. By Wm. 
Black. 

Sunrise. By Wm. Black. 

Sunshine and Roses. By Bertha M. Clay. 

Tale of Two Cities (A). Charles Dickens. 

That Beautiful Wretch. Wm. Black. 

Three Feathers. By Wm. Black. 

To i Bitter End. By Miss M. E. Brad- 


on. 
Tom Brown's School Days. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Tom Brown At Oxford. By Thomas 
Hughes. 

Two On A Tower. By Thos. Hardy. 

Under Two Flags. By Ouida. 

Ay A Fair. By Wm. Thackeray. 

Wanda. By Ouida. 

Wilfred Cumbermede. By Geo. Macdonald. 

Woman’s Temptation (A). By Bertha M. 


Cla 


L. Wooing O't. By Mrs. Alexander. 


Yolande. By Wm. Black. 
Zanoni. By Bulwer Lytton. 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES. 
Bride of Lammermoor. By Sir Walter 
Scott. 


Guy Mannering. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Heart of Midlothian. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Ivanhoe. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Kenilworth. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Last Days of Pompeii. By Bulwer Lytton. 
Redgauntlet. By Sir Walter Scott. 
Rienzi. By Bulwer Lytton. 

Rob Roy. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. 
Thaddeus of Warsaw. By Jane Porter. 
Waverly. By Sir Walter Scott. 

Willy Reilly. By Wm. Carleton. 
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ORGANIZED 1854. CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


Board of Directors. 
Hon. T. C. PLATT, President, New York. C. 8. BRICE, New York. 
C. H. CROSBY, Vice-President, Chicago. G@. R. BLANCHARD, New York, 
D. P. EELLS, Secretary, Cleveland. F. H. PLATT, New York. 


GREAT EXPRESS FORWARDERS, 
NORTH, 


SOUTH, : 
BAST, 
WEST. 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES @@ 


Special Exclusive Express Trains, and every facility and appliance: 
required for Quickest and Safest Transportation. 


MONEY ORDERS FOR SALE, GOOD EVERYWHERE. 


_MONEY PAID BY TELEGRAPH. 
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The TARIFP IMPORTS into the UNITED STATES) 
| and the FREE LIST, | 


As contained in Act of March 8, 1888; also, 
Extracts from the Navigation and Oleomargarine Acts. Indexed. 12mo. Paper coyerg) 
25 cents. 
; ‘A most useful book. In & moment you can find the exact tax on any article impo rted 
into the United and the names ef on the free Invaluable to editors 
and all interested in the great tariff question now so 


"AN APPEAL tothe AMERICAN PEOPLE as a JURY 


SPEECHES ON TH! ON THE TARIFF a 
Delivered in the House of Representatives in the great debate, April 17—May 19, 1888, 


SPECIALLY SELECTED FROM BOTH SIDES. 


_ Carefully Revised end Published by Authority. Compiled by WILLIAM @. TERRELL, 
Large 12mo, Cloth, One Dollar 3 Paper, 50 Centa. 
following is «list of the names of the Hon. 
e wor 
Hon. Mr. of Texas. Hon. Mr. of Tennessee. 
of Pennsylvania. Burrerworts, of Ohio. 
TLSON, est RROWS, ic 
of Ohio. Resp, of Maine. 
Hon. Mr. Car of Pennsylvania. 
x pecial editions of not less than 2000 copies for eet made si great 
reduced prices. If required, all the Republican speeches can bedi & separate volume,” 


[THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF : What it does for is] 


BY GENERAL HERMANN LIEB. 
FOURTH EDITION, WITH REVISIONS AND ADDITIONS. 12M0. CLOTH. $1.00, 


THE PRESS UNANIMOUS IN ITS PRAISE. 
" This book shows the practical effect of the Protective System upon the coun 
Perhaps the most conspicuous feature of the book is its exact alignment with 
dmessage of President Cleveland. for the fact that the General’s work was in print 
Defore the message was made public, it might be supposed he had written it to defend | q 
President’s position on the Tariff. 
The position of Mr. Blaine’s « Twenty” Years in Gone ag is taken up. his assertions 7am 
"upon the Tariff dre analyzed, criticised, and made to their own refutation. ~ 
¥ The artangement of the subject is in @ most convenient form, and renders what if 
mally considered a most abtruse subject easy of comprehension. It would serve a8 &9@ 
Tarif pong for the learner as well as a text-book for the learned. 
_ -Forsale everywhere, or may be had of the Publishers on receipt of price, free of postage. 


Be: BELFORD, CLARKE & CoO., 
CHICAGO, NEW. FRANCISCO. 
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